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TURKISH FACTS AND BRITISH FALLACIES. 


Ir has been my fate to be a British subject, and to have lived the 
greater part of my life abroad, chiefly in the East, far removed from 
the strife and din of party warfare at home, absolutely without bias 
so far as any political sentiments are concerned, agreeing in many 
points with Conservatives as well as Liberals, differing in most 
points from both, and able, therefore, impartially to analyse their 
public utterances, and to form an unprejudiced judgment in regard 
to the nature and tendencies of the policy—dmore especially on the 
Eastern question—which they respectively advocate. In common 
with many of my fellow British subjects living in the countries prin- 
cipally interested, I have been amazed and confounded at the pre- 
sumption with which leading politicians on both sides have rioted in 
their ignorance of local conditions, in order to base arguments on 
fallacies, and to support theories by assumptions which were erro- 
neous in fact. We have felt that the difficulties in which our own 
country has become involved have been, for the most part, due to an 
agitation of doctrinaires, which an absence of the requisite knowledge 
on the part of their political opponents rendered them incapable of 
grappling with. 

To us Englishmen abroad, England has for some time past pre- 
sented very much the appearance of a ship suddenly overtaken by a 
storm, in which one half of the crew were doing all they could to 
frustrate the attempts of the other half to navigate it, thereby bring- 
ing out into painful relief the inexperience and want of nautical skill 
of the latter. As the storm is by no means over, I have ventured to 
think that a view of the Eastern question which was neither Liberal 
nor Conservative, but Eastern, and which was based on personal 
experience and observation, might be acceptable; and I am en- 
couraged by some recent utterances of the Fortnightly Review to 
hope that the opinions I am about to express will find more favour in 
that periodical than they would have done some years ago. 
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In the first place, although in politics there seem only two sides to 
any question, in reality there are always more. It is possible to be 
a philo-Turk, and to hate and despise the Turkish administration 
above all other administrations ; and to be a philo-Christian, and yet 
to dissent entirely from the crusade which has been undertaken in 
behalf of the nominal professors of that religion in Turkey. In fact, 
it is possible to be both a philo-Turk and a philo-Christian at the 
same time: in other words, a humanitarian—though that word is 
sometimes monopolised by the party at whose hands humanity suffers 
the most seriously. But in order to entertain just, tolerant, and 
humane views in regard to the population of the Turkish empire, 
taken as a whole, it is essential that we should have a correct know- 
ledge not only of the characters of the races of which that population 
is composed, but of the relation which they bear towards each other, 
and towards the Government. 

At the outbreak of the Bosnian and Herzegovinian insurrection 
more than four years ago, Turks and Christians were spoken of as if 
the population of Turkey consisted of only two antagonistic races and 
two antagonistic religions, and as though the governing class was 
composed entirely of Turks, and the oppressed class, in whose favour 
the reforms were to be instituted, of Christians. So much was this 
the popular impression at the time, that the press usually called the 
Moslem Slavs of the revolted provinces “ Turks,” and it has only 
been of comparatively late date that the public at large has begun to 
realise that the Turks, or Ottomans, form only a proportion of the 
Moslem population of the empire, while the administration from 
which the people of all races and religions suffer equally, is composed 
of mixed Moslems and Christians. 

Having at last realised this mistake, there is a tendency to react 
into the opposite assumption that this Ottoman proportion forms a 
distinct class in the Moslem population, and are recognised by the 
rest of the Mussulman inhabitants as a race of nomad invaders who 
enjoy the special protection of the Government, with which they are 
ordinarily identified. 

Thus, according to a quotation which I have seen in a promi- 
nent newspaper from a pamphlet recently published by Mr. Cazalet, 
the Liberal candidate for Mid-Kent, who seems to have taken much 
pains with the question, and to be otherwise well-informed, it is 
stated of the 1,300,000 Arabs in Syria, that “they hate the Turks 
with an undying hatred.” Nothing can be further from the fact; 
the Arabs and Turks do not hate each other, but they both hate the 
Turkish Government “with an undying hatred,” and this Govern- 
ment, be it remembered, always contains one or more Christian 
Ministers in the Cabinet, besides a crowd of Fanariot under-secre- 
taries and minor officials, who compose the very worst element in it. 
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And the quotation goes on to say that “ the Turks are few in number, 
strangers in race and language, hated by every sect and class, want- 
ing in physical power, destitute of moral principle, and yet they are 
the despots of the land.” If this is meant to apply to Asia Minor, it 
is full of fallacies. Here the Turks are neither few in number, nor 
strangers in race and language. On the contrary, Turkish is the 
prevailing race and language. Those who are not officials, or con- 
nected with the Government, are not hated by any sect or class. The 
race most hated by every sect and class, Turks included, are the 
Kurds, who are themselves Moslems. So far from being wanting in 
physical power, the Turks, and those who have assimilated with them, 
are physically the most’ finely developed and robust class of the 
population ; while in moral principle, honesty, and orderly conduct, 
they are far superior either to Christian or Arab. That the despots 
of the land belong to their race is true, though it is worthy of note 
that one of the most recent and powerful grand viziers, while he re- 
mained in office, was Khaireddin, an Arab. All this confusion 
arises from a loose habit of confounding the Turkish people with 
their Government, and imputing to them all the vices which the 
official class represent, and which they have learnt chiefly from their 
contact with Christians and Western civilization. 

It is most desirable in the interests of justice and humanity, that 
the fallacy should be dispelled of a violent race antagonism, or dis- 
tinction of political sentiment, existing between the Ottoman and 
the other Moslem subjects of the Sultan. They are all equally 
oppressed ; they all equally detest the mixed central administration ; 
and they all equally reverence the padishah as the head of their 
religion. The Turkish-speaking peasant, as a general rule, if he is 
a Moslem, whatever may have been his origin, has so thoroughly 
fused with the Ottomans that he adopts the traditions of the race. 
The historical distinction which it has been attempted to make between 
Seljuk and Ottoman Turks does not exist, in fact, at the present day, 
and all Turks consider themselves Ottomans. No doubt there are 
Slavs, Arabs, Kurds, Albanians, and others who have preserved their 
race distinctions and languages, but they have usually no animosity 
against Turkish-speaking Moslems, unless they belong to the official 
class; and in their dislike of this class the Ottoman thoroughly 
shares. Hatred of the common oppressor forms even a bond of 
union between the Christian and the Moslem peasant, and, inasmuch 
as the Moslem is generally more oppressed and ill-treated than the 
Christian, they have many points of sympathy in common. Of 
course the relations which subsist between the Moslem and Christian 
rural population differ in different parts of the country and accord- 
ing to the local conditions; but as a general thing the traveller is 
struck by the harmony and good understanding which prevails 
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between them, and doubtless this is largely due to the fact that they 
all entertain the same sentiments of intense hatred of the Government. 

I may illustrate this by an incident which occurred the other 
day to a friend of mine, who is also a British subject, and enjoys 
some consideration in the Turkish town in which he lived. He 
was called upon one morning by a Moslem possessing a high 
reputation for sanctity in the neighbourhood, a man of wealth and 
influence, whose green turban showed that he had performed 
the Hadj, and who was altogether a type of the “fanatical Turk,” 
for he was an Osmanli pur sang. He had come, he said, to ask for 
the assistance of my friend to obtain the adjustment of a claim in- 
volving a large sum of money, which had been for many years pend- 
ing at Constantinople. He had great faith in the power of pressure 
of the British Government, and he wished it to be applied in his 
behalf. ‘ But,” replied my friend, “why do you come to me? You 
are an influential Turk, you have your own channels to appeal 
through, and I cannot interfere in your case. Moreover, you may 
hope now that your claim will soon be settled, as reforms are being 
instituted in the administration of justice.” ‘ Reforms! ” said the 
Turk with an angry sneer, “that is the only reform fit for the 
scoundrels at Constantinople,” and he accompanied his words by a 
vapid horizontal movement of his hand, signifying speedy and 
wholesale decapitation. ‘We are sick and weary to death,” he 
went on to say, “of their corruptions and abominations, and though 
we are Moslems we would gratefully exchange their rule for that of 
the Giaour.” No doubt he spoke under the influence of passion, 
but the fact that such a man could give utterance to such sentiments, 
shows what the feeling among even Ottoman Moslems is all through 
the country. Nor is it confined to the civil and rural population. 
Nowhere is the discontent and rage against the powers that be, 
stronger than in the Turkish army and navy, and if it were not that 
they are the most patient and enduring of mortals, it would long 
since have found vent in acts. However else they may differ, on this 
point, at all events, Moslems and Christians are united in sentiment, 
and nothing could have been more unjust than to lavish all sym- 
pathy on the Christians alone, and to make the unhappy Moslem, 
who was already the victim of his Government, the scapegoat of its 
crimes. For indeed the Christian was not nearly so well deserving 
of sympathy as the Moslem. While the latter lives more or less at 
peace with his co-religionists whatever be their race, as well as with 
the Christians, the Christiaris are always quarrelling among them- 
selves, and the rival sects and conflicting races entertain far keener 
feelings of aversion towards each other than towards the Moslems. 
There are eleven different Christian sects in Turkey, who all hate 
‘one another with the intensity peculiar to religious animosity ; and 
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there are five Christian race or “ nationality” antagonisms, all more 
or less in an acute stage, which makes it rather puzzling for 
Christian sympathisers in England, to whose active intervention it 
is due that they are now likely to have a favourable opportunity of 
flying at each other’s throats. In some parts of the country these 
Christians know no other language than Turkish, and their religious 
services are performed in that tongue. In the same way in Syria 
the Christian and Moslem population speak Arabic as their mother 
tongue, and, indeed, throughout the empire wherever Moslems and 
Christians form the mixed population they usually speak a common 
language. 

If once we could get rid of the absurd fiction that in these coun- 
tries the term Christian implies a follower of the teaching of Christ, 
we should be better able to bestow our sympathies, in accordance with 
that teaching, upon those who are the most deserving of them. There 
can be no doubt that in so far as the practice of the Christian virtues in 
his daily life is concerned, the Moslem is in every way infinitely superior 
to the Christian in Turkey. That he is being rapidly crushed out of 
existence in Europe is due not so much to the apathy and idleness 
with which he is credited, as to. the combination of circumstances 
which for the last thirty years have operated against him, and of 
which he has been the victim. In order properly to understand his. 
present position, and his prospects for the future, it is necessary to 
glance at the phases through which the country has passed since the 
Crimean War. Only those who first knew Turkey, as I did, five- 
and-twenty years ago, can forni any idea of the change which has 
come over it during that period. It is the fashion to say that no 
progress has been made since 1856. This is only true in a sense. 
Turkey has made immense progress during that period, though it 
has not been due to any reform in the administration. That is 
worse at this moment than it ever was. It is to this progress that 
the late catastrophe is largely due. Had the status of the Christian. 
not been altered by the Crimean War, we should have had no 
Bosnian and Herzegovinian insurrection, no Bulgarian atrocities, no- 
Russo-Turkish War. But the result of the treaty of 1856 was com- 
pletely to undermine the central authority at Constantinople, bad as 
it was, by European consular interference in all the large towns 
throughout the empire. The Moslem and the Christian populations 
gradually changed their positions relatively to each other. The 
Moslem became the oppressed, the Christian the protected section of 
the community. The immunity which they enjoyed from conscrip- 
tion to the army enabled the Christians to increase and multiply. 
The proportion of Moslem to Christian in Europe, never more than 
one to three, has thus been constantly diminishing. While the 
Ottoman bone and sinew was being withdrawn from the industry of 
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the country, and expended on Cretan insurrections, Montenegrin 
wars, and service in all parts of the empire, distress and poverty 
overtook the poor wives and families who were left unprovided for 
at home, for the soldier rarely received his pay; property began to 
change hands. The Christians, shrewd and unscrupulous in money 
making, with a far more keen commercial instinct and power of 
wealth accumulation, which for some reason or other their religion 
seems to develop, became the controlling owners of villages which 
had once been in the hands of the Turks. Their leading members 
had seats on the local Medjliss; they had made friends with the 
consul of the particular European Power whom it suited for some 
political reason to accord them its protection. The tax-gatherer, 
unable to levy thirty per cent. more than he had a right to from the 
Christian, who vehemently resisted the imposition and appealed to 
the consul, concentrated his powers of squeezing upon the unhappy 
Moslem, who had no one to protect him. Thus the Christian was 
rapidly growing richer, as his Mussulman neighbour was becoming 
impoverished. Then he lent him money, and in many ways proved 
the superiority of his position, and got him into his power. In the 
case of a lawsuit, the probability was that the Moslem would go to 
the wall, for the Christian had always greater powers of bribing, 
and, if the worst came to the worst, there was the consul in the back- 
ground. It was no wonder that Christian farms and villages con- 
trasted favourably with Moslem, and that the Russians, when they 
entered Bulgaria, found a comfort and prosperity among the Chris- 
tian peasantry, unknown to the Mujiks of their own country. When 
the voracious Zaptichs came sweeping down for contributions on a 
Christian village, all the papers in England were ringing with their 
ferocity; we heard nothing of the far worse treatment which the 
Moslems of the next hamlet had received at their hands. So far, 
then, from the position of the Christians being worse than in old 
time, or the oppression from which they suffered being greater, it 
was precisely the reverse. Their condition had improved beyond all 
expectation—at the expense of the Moslems—and it was just because 
they saw the latter diminishing so rapidly in numbers, wealth, and 
influence, and had themselves profited so much by the schools which 
had been introduced, the improved facilities of communication which 
existed in many parts of the country, and the support which they 
had received from the foreign consuls, that they begun to imagine 
that the time had come to rebel against the Government. Still they 
would not have ventured upon this step—and it would have been far 
better for them had they postponed it—had it not been for the per- 
sistent instigation and agitation of the Pan-Slav agencies, and the 
assurances which they had received for years, that Russia would 
come to their assistance in case of an insurrection. The same assur- 
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ances given now by the same Power to the revolutionary peasantry 
in Ireland, we should consider immoral and unfriendly, to say the 
least of it. But we were hampered by no such considerations in 
regard to Turkey; on the contrary, by a curious inversion, the 
principles of morality were invoked as the basis of a policy, which 
should either cut up a friendly Power by agreement, or urge a 
powerful country to aid and abet the insurrection by making war 
upon its neighbour upon the sole pretext that one section of its 
population was not governed according te our liking. Had it not 
been for this perverted view of justice and morality, and its conse- 
quences, the Bosnian and Herzegovinian insurrection would have 
been suppressed, and the movement would have been postponed, until 
the condition of the Christians was so strengthened and improved, and 
the Moslem population had so much diminished, that the desired 
change might have been effected without foreign intervention and 
violent convulsion. As it was, its premature character brought upon 
the Christians themselves an incalculable amount of misery, and in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, at all events, a solution which they never 
anticipated ; once undertaken, they saw that the only chance of 
success was to spread insurrection throughout the empire. The 
Turkish Government perceived that fatal consequences would ensue 
if it were not stamped out, and the Bulgarian atrocities followed, for 
which the Ottoman peasantry were not responsible. Had wise 
counsels instead of an ignorant impulsive agitation prevailed in 
England at this time, more than a million of lives would have been 
spared ; the European provinces of Turkey would not have become a 
theatre in which Bulgarian atrocities were repeated over and over 
again; and Christian nations would not have been responsible for an 
amount of bloodshed, spoliation, and consequent misery, unparalleled 
in the annals of our time. 

For the credit of the philanthropists in England who, in the name 
of humanity and morality, urged this policy, it is to be hoped that if 
they could have foreseen one tithe of the misery which has resulted 
from it, they would have shrunk from precipitating these fearful 
disasters. It would be interesting, if such statistics were attainable, 
to discover how many thousands of innocent Christian men, women, 
and children were killed from first to last in this crusade in their 
behalf; and how many hundreds of thousands of innocent Moslem 
men, women, and children, have either been massacred, or driven 
starving from their homes and country. People did not seem to 
realise that their method of improving the condition of the Christians 
involved a process little short of the extermination of the Moslems. 
Ever since the conclusion of the war thousands, of both sexes and of 
all ages, of these exiled refugees have perished, and still are perishing 
by famine; their farms, their cattle, their household goods have 
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all passed into the hands of the spoiler, whose only right to them is 
that he is called a “ Christian,” and whose only title deeds are those 
which have been confirmed to him by England in the name of 
morality. 

Looked at by the light of subsequent events, there cannot be a 
question that in the interest of the Christians themselves it would 
have been better had the solution of the problem of their inde- 
pendence been postponed, and achieved otherwise than by the 
violent method of a Russo-Turkish war ; for the solution has not yet 
been attained, and will still involve the slaughter of thousands. In 
the interests of justice and humanity it would have been better, for 
we should have been spared the appeal of hundreds of thousands of 
Moslems, who cry aloud to us for succour from the Christian pro- 
vinces where they are being persecuted, or from the exile where they 
are perishing. In the interests of England it would certainly have 
been better that the Eastern question should not be violently re- 
opened, but allowed to solve itself by the action of the disintegrating 
process, which had been sapping the foundations of the empire ever 
since the Crimean War had forced upon it the agencies of modern 
civilization. For the last twenty-five years European capital has 
been flowing, in one form or other, into Turkey, and it has all found 
its way into the pockets of the Greeks and Armenians. In a country 
where the Government is thoroughly corrupt, wealth means power, 
and the time was rapidly approaching when the internal problems of 
Turkey were culminating towards a solution which need not neces- 
sarily have been violent, or at all events the violence of which 
external interference might have had the effect of mitigating rather 
than intensifying. Had the St. James’s Hall politicians held the 
same language in regard to the reform of European Turkey which, 
to judge by their leading organs, they now hold with regard to the 
reform of the Asiatic provinces of the empire, they would have 
acted far more wisely in the interests of their own country, no less 
than in those of humanity generally. It is now universally admitted 
that ‘Russia had no desire to enter upon a war which was ultimately 
forced upon her by popular outcry; and if England had firmly 
maintained the principle which has been so clearly laid down in a 
recent number of the Fortnightly Review, the Russo-Turkish War 
with all its attendant horrors and subsequent complications would 
have been prevented. ‘‘ Nothing,” says the writer, alluding to 
reform in the Asiatic provinces, ‘‘can be more mischievous than 
anything that tends to break up the present framework, bad as it is. 
It is under the shelter of that framework that the strong men and 
rising forces in these provinces will find their only chance of slowly 
preparing a system, that may one day supersede the present 
crumbling and dangerous fabric.” And this view is based on the 


(1) Fortnightly Review for December,’1879; “ Home and Foreign Affairs,” 915. 
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ground which applied far more strongly to European Turkey—that 
“there are some parts of Asiatic Turkey where material prosperity 
has increased,” and that “there are elements of social strength, and 
powers of political reconstruction among those populations.” In 
Asiatic Turkey this can scarcely be said to be the case: in European 
Turkey it was eminently so. 

Nothing can be sounder than the reasoning upon which all foreign 
interference in the Asiatic provinces of Turkey is now deprecated, 
but it was tenfold more valid in the case of the European provinces 
of the empire. It is deeply to be regretted that the party which 
has advocated interference in those provinces for so many years, 
should not have been told long ago by one of their own organs that 
“all such interference weakens the central authority, identifies 
patriotism with resistance, and breeds intrigue with other Powers, 
whose motives are believed to be interested or sinister.” These 
were the considerations which very properly induced the co-signa- 
tory Powers in 1856, by the ninth clause of the treaty, to prohibit 
any such interference—a prohibition the constant violation of which 
produced the Bosnian and Herzegovinian insurrection, and precipi- 
tated the final catastrophe. These were the considerations which 
were denounced by the Liberals when that catastrophe came in 
1876; which were also repudiated by their opponents in favour of 
the opposite principle of interference at the Congress of Berlin and 
in the Turkish Convention in 1878; and which are now again being 
adopted by the Liberals in 1880, when in consequence of that treaty 
and convention it is quite impossible to apply them. 

Instead of these sober and sensible arguments when they were so 
much needed, the popular policy, urged by those whose sympathy 
was enlisted in favour of the Christians, advocated the expulsion of 
the Turkish Government irrespective of the fate which might be in 
store for the Turkish people, or the conflict of Christian creed and 
race antagonisms which would have been the consequence: a policy 
which, in the opinion of all foreign statesmen and of the English 
resident in Turkey, must have inevitably led to the still more 
disastrous result of a European war. For although it was proposed 
to accomplish this expulsion of the Ottoman Power from Europe 
with the aid of Russia, it by no means followed that the concert of 
England and Russia, on the reconstruction of the conflicting nation- 
alities of Turkey in Europe, even if that concert were possible, 
implied the concert of all the other Christian Powers; while the 
local conditions at that time rendered it impossible that any European 
Congress could have satisfied conflicting race aspirations, or averted 
a quarrel over the spoil arising out of international jealousies. To 
the foreign statesman the scheme was a chimera, only not worthy of 
notice, because the party who proposed it were not burdened with 
the responsibilities of office, and were certain never to be called 
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upon to carry it out. If the British public, utterly uninformed as 
to the real facts of the case, had not upon party grounds broadly 
divided itself into two sections, one calling itself philo-Turk, 
thereby implying that it was an enemy of the Christians and a friend 
of the Turkish Government, and the other philo-Christian, thereby 
implying that it was an enemy to the Turkish people, and the 
friend of Christian insurrection ; one denouncing the Turk, whether 
governing or governed, as “ unspeakably ” bad, and the other main- 
taining the reverse, both parties might have avoided the blunders 
into which they fell, and with which they each saddle the other. 
Instead of this, had they considered the interests of the whole popu- 
lation of Turkey, irrespective of race or creed on the one side, and 
their duties towards a Government which, though utterly rotten and 
corrupt, was that of a friendly and independent Power on the other, 
they might have risen above its mere party aspect to the humane, 
common-sense, and moral view of the case. They would then 
undoubtedly have arrived at conclusions which, now that it is too 
late, they seem to have reached, and set about strengthening the 
framework of the tottering edifice so as to allow the forces beneath 
it to ripen and develop. They would have firmly resisted any 
attempt on the part of an aggressive foreign Power from purely 
interested motives to shake it to pieces; the more especially as it 
was evident that the interests of England would be seriously 
imperilled thereby, and a question opened of which no man could 
see any solution that did not involve oceans of human blood and 
mountains of human misery. 

Some of the European Powers had a sort of dumb instinct of 
this kind when they proposed their Andrassy notes and Berlin 
memorandums; impossible documents so far as their successful 
practical application in Turkey was concerned, but still well meant, 
and conceived in a desire to stave off the crisis and let the Turkish 
Government down as easily as possible. But it was not likely they 
would readily consent to the “letting down” process. What the 
framework wanted was propping up. The policy proposed by 
Europe, and which it was attempted to carry through at the 
Conference at Constantinople, was certain to end in failure and 
serious international complication, because it dealt with isolated 
provinces, and discriminated in its treatment between races and 
religions; providing a machinery of consular commissions, and an 
Imperium in Imperio which, even if the Porte had consented to it, 
would have resulted in a perpetual conflict between the political 
agents of the various Powers charged with the administration of 
the provinces—especially between those of Austria, Russia, and 
England; between those Powers and the Turkish Government, 
which still retained its sovereign rights and certain administrative 
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functions ; and between the Moslem and Christian sections of the 
population, who would necessarily have been brought into violent 
antagonism by the discrimination made between them, and would each 
have appealed for protection to the quarter from which they thought 
they would be most likely to get it. Had the Memorandum of 
Berlin been accepted by England, or had the Porte agreed to the 
conditions of the Conference at Constantinople, the war might have 
been postponed for a year, but the effect would have been to create 
the Slav provinces of Turkey into a magazine, in the centre of 
which had been carefully placed a machine for striking sparks. The 
explosion would have been speedy and inevitable. 

There was a moment when an effort was made in the right direc- 
tion. It was made too late, it received no sympathy from Europe, it 
was attempted under the most unfavourable circumstances, and 
perhaps not in the wisest and most judicious manner; but it was one 
which, if it had had the support of Europe, would have done more to 
strengthen the framework than all the notes, memorandums, or 
conferences which Christian Governments laboured so hard to invent. 
It was nothing more nor less than Midhat Pasha’s constitution. 
This was beginning at the right end} it was not tinkering away on 
the irritated circumference, but dealing directly with the rotten 
centre ; it was not plastering the surface-sores of the body politic, 
and attempting to soothe them with palliatives, but it was striking 
at the root of the disease. When the absolutism and caprices of the 
Sultan can be controlled, when the Augean stable of his palace is 
swept out, when Ministers are made to answer for their crimes to a 
popular body, and the people’s representatives can overhaul those 
dens of iniquity called public departments in Constantinople—then, 
and not till then, will there be some chance of strengthening the 
framework. Until this is done, our efforts to reform Asia Minor will 
be as futile as they were to reform the European provinces of Turkey, 
and, like those efforts, will end in a war; only this time it will be one 
in which England will be involved. It is an assumption based on 
ignorance of the people to say that they are unfit for parliamentary 
institutions. The experiment was rudely stopped, not because it was 
a failure, but because it was getting dangerous, and the political 
thieves at Constantinople, who suck the life-blood of the nation, took 
advantage of the extremity in which the country had been placed, to 
discredit an institution which would have been their ruin, and so got 
rid of it. But the Moslems especially are fearless, independent, and 
acute in debate, and a Parliament might be formed, based upon a 
different electoral law from that which Midhat Pasha devised, which 
should provide a small Chamber drawn from the most intelligent and 
independent class, and giving all races and religions their proper 
proportion of representatives, which might fall far short of the 
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Western ideal of a House of Representatives, but yet be such a 
terror to evil-doers as would work a marvellous change in the 
administrative system. It would then be no longer possible for the 
Sultan to compose Cabinets of men whose animosities and ambitions 
he plays upon, in order to make them neutralise each other, spy 
upon each other, intrigue against each other, until they absolutely 
cheat each other out of the bribes which they receive from foreign 
Powers in order to be traitors to their own country. They should be 
in the Chamber, and answerable to the Chamber for their acts, and 
it would become a necessity of their existence that they should be 
homogeneous, and not all pulling different ways. It would then not 
be possible for a private speculator to buy the whole Palace, as it is 
now, or for the money which belongs to a starving army to go into 
the pockets of rapacious pashas. The nation would be dealt with as 
a whole, by a Chamber representing the whole at the sink of corrup- 
tion, and able therefore to see for themselves how to remedy the 
abuses which have become intolerable in the provinces, and which 
are irremediable there because they have their root at Constantinople. 
Upon them, and not upon intermeddling foreign Powers, would rest the 
solution of those problems of race and religion which foreign Powers 
have neither the knowledge, nor the authority, nor the right to solve. 
The only thing that Europe—or at all events such Powers in Europe 
as desire the well-being and prosperity of the entire population of 
the empire and their release from the intolerable oppression under 
which they are now suffering—can do for that population, is to 
agree upon a policy of coercion upon the Sultan personally, by which 
he shall be compelled to put into operation the constitution he has 
granted the nation. If the people of Turkey were informed that 
such a policy in their behalf had been decided upon, the practical 
result would be a popular pressure which the Palace would be unable 
to resist. The army, the navy, the whole country, would then be 
ranged on the side of the Governments who were intervening in 
favour of their liberties, and might safely be left to carry out the 
rest of the programme by themselves. There are plenty of honest 
and enlightened men in high position who would put themselves at 
the head of such a movement, and who are now so disheartened that 
they have retired from public life, and abandoned the ground in 
despair to the thieves and robbers. But Turkey is not yet all 
demoralised. Even among the Christian pashas an honest man may 
here and there be found, though as a rule they are far more corrupt 
than their Turkish colleagues. Good representative men of both 
religions would be forthcoming, if they saw the least chance of 
support. But to induce them to co-operate in this great work there 
must be no manifestation, on the part of the Powers undertaking it, 
of race or creed partiality. The delusion that Christians are better 
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than Turks, must be got rid of, and a fair field and no favour allowed 
to all alike, under institutions which would secure it for them. I 
am aware that it will be said that this programme is impossible in 
the face of the Koran; but Midhat Pasha’s constitution was given 
in the face of the Koran, and that would be quite enough to begin 
with. There is a useful compilation of decrees on the Koran, 
forming a sort of ecclesiastical code, called the Fetva—useful, because 
it is elastic enough to justify anything. With an enlightened 
Minister of the Khaireddin or Midhat type, and a Sheik-ul-Islam 
who is sufficiently wise in his day and generation to see that he can 
best preserve his religion by adapting it slightly to the political 
requirements of the age, quite enough might be done in the direction 
of strengthening the framework to give both Europe and Turkey a 
considerable amount of breathing time. The Eastern question, at 
all events, would fall out of the acute phase, and the task of a reform 
of Asia Minor, impossible under existing conditions, would be trans- 
ferred to more legitimate and competent hands, 

And here I would take the opportunity of dispelling any illusions 
which may still exist as to the disposition of the existing adminis- 
tration in regard to this great question of reform. ‘Two years have 
elapsed since the termination of the war, and so far from any effort 
having been made to remedy abuses, things have been going steadily 
from bad to worse. The Turkish Government has during this period 
succeeded in gulling England with excuses, the fallaciousness of 
which has at last been exploded, and it has become apparent that 
the delay in putting into operation measures which should remedy 
the most glaring evils, has not arisen from the lack of pecuniary 
means to do so—for many reforms could be suggested which would 
be measures of economy—nor from any inherent difficulties in the 
process, or opposition in the country itself, for the country is writhing 
under the abuses, and only too anxious to see them remedied ; nor 
from incompetence or apathy on the part of the Government, for 
there have been energetic and able men of late connected with the 
administration of affairs; but from the determined opposition to all 
reform on the part of a powerful political clique, who control the 
Palace, and who fatten on the plunder which is obtained by means 
of the abuses that they foster and maintain. There is a ramifica- 
tion of official thieves throughout the empire strongly represented in 
every Cabinet, still more strongly represented in the Palace, united 
by bonds of corruption all through the lower grades of the various 
Government departments, and extending throughout the provincial 
bureaucracy. No single honest man, however powerful or well 
intentioned, can possibly make head against this combination. 
Khaireddin made a gallant fight for it, but he stood alone, and 
could not stand long. The pecuniary interests involved are so great; 
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the profits which, in spite of the financial condition of the country, 
this official camorra divide between them are so enormous, that they 
strain every nerve not merely to keep things as they are, but to 
make them worse. Thus they send members of the gang to govern 
the provinces, and their friends at Constantinople go shares in the 
spoils, and are interested in defending them against the interference 
of English consular agents when the latter bring their misdeeds to 
light. When, in consequence of diplomatic pressure at Constanti- 
nople, an honest man is sent to introduce reforms into some vilayet 
where matters have got to a point which makes an appearance of 
action necessary, he is accompanied by members of the gang who 
neutralise all his efforts, intrigue against him through their accom- 
plices at the Palace, and finally succeed either in disgusting him 
into resigning, or, as they mostly prefer, hopelessly discrediting 
him. Their object is to crush out of public life every honest man. 
They for the most part take a cynical and despairing view of the 
future of the country, and, considering it doomed, are anxious to 
feather their nests while they have the opportunity. They are 
entirely devoid of patriotism ; ipdeed, a large proportion of them, 
being Christians, actively co-operate in a work which has the double 
advantage of filling their own pockets, while it is hastening the 
downfall of a religion and an empire which they hate. The few 
Turkish statesmen of the old school who still exist, are one after the 
other being discredited and sinking into retirement, and the game is 
in the hands of the parvenus, the adventurers and the rogues, who 
fill the Palace with their spies, and acquire and retain their influence 
by the employment of means and the use of channels which make it 
impossible for honest men to compete with them. 

There is nothing that these men would more fiercely resist than 
the meeting of a Chamber of the people’s representatives ‘at Constanti- 
nople. No doubt they would put the whole of the powerful machinery 
at their command in motion, to have their own nominees returned, and 
to some extent they would succeed; but we have seen in other coun- 
tries what a small, determined band of courageous and independent 
men, supported by the feeling of the people at large, can do. Able 
and patriotic Turks, who have now retired in despair, would come 
forward and would publicly insist on inquiries and investigations 
which would reveal the true condition of affairs. 

It rather suits the present Government than otherwise to see us 
expending our energies in distributing consular agents over the 
provinces. The poor people, who expect great things from them, 
will very soon find that they are impotent to do anything, that they 
are either insulted by the local Turkish authorities, or told by them 
that they are most anxious to co-operate with them, but that they 
are thwarted from Constantinople. Practically the country people 
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will see that their condition is in no way improved by the presence 
of British officials among them, but that they are persons with no 
power whatever, and their respect for England, at present ex- 
aggerated, will rapidly diminish. This is exactly what the Govern- 
ment at Constantinople desires to see; and nothing, therefore, is 
left undone secretly to bring into contempt our consular agents in 
Asia Minor. General Baker understood this position of affairs so 
well that he declined to be invested with any executive authority ; 
the tactics of the Government being to clothe him with authority, 
and then by underhand means paralyse his application of it, and so 
throw general discredit on his ability. 

It is lamentable to see a country teeming with resources, and 
possessing one of the finest populations in the world, thus sacrificed 
toa ring who have managed to obtain the control of its destinies. 
The only way to save the country is to break up the ring; the only 
way to break up the ring is to concentrate the light of public 
opinion upon it ; and this can only be done at the headquarters of the 
ring, which is Constantinople, and by means of a coercive policy on 
the part of England in concert, if possible, with other Powers, which 
should have for its object the convocation of a popular Chamber at 
the capital. Even that might not be successful, but it is the 
best and only chance left; and it is worth trying, for the alterna- 
tive will involve most serious consequences for England. Turkey is 
now going to destruction at headlong speed, and it will be impossible 
for it to crumble to pieces without England being dragged into the 
war which must attend its downfall. I observe that the opinion is 
entertained that this disaster might be averted by an amicable arrange- 
ment in regard to the future destiny of Asia Minor being arrived at 
between England and Russia. Unfortunately, the great national and 
political forces at work in the world cannot be controlled by the most 
amiable and rational desire that they should not come into collision. 
The amicable solution is impossible for the simple reason that, how- 
ever much we may regret it, the anti-English feeling in Russia and 
the anti-Russian feeling in England constitute an antagonism too 
powerful to be restrained by argument, and that when the interests 
of the two nations come into sharp collision in Asia Minor, we might 
as well expect an acid and an alkali to mix without effervescence, 
or Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone to agree upon a national policy 
in terms of mutual respect and admiration, as to mingle the ambitions 
and suspicions of the two greatest European Powers in Asia without 
an explosion. It is a consummation which theoretically we should 
all wish to see attained. Unfortunately, it is not in the nature of 
things, or rather of humanity, that it can be; and the wise statesman 
is compelled to provide, not for the Utopia that he desires, but for 
the race aspirations, religious fanaticisms, the lust of territory and 
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dominion, the national jealousies, the unreasoning alarms or well- 
founded mistrust, the sense of wounded pride, the treasured animosi- 
ties and traditional hatreds which produce wars, and will continue 
to produce them as long as human nature remains what it is. Had 
it not been that the interests of the other Powers of Europe, and 
especially of Austria, were involved in the destiny of European 
Turkey, we should inevitably have drifted into a war with Russia 
two years and a half ago. As it was, we escaped by a mere acci- 
dent. But left alone with her, as we should be in Asia Minor, it 
would require more than an accident, it would need a miracle, to 
prevent a collision; and I should think that it would be extremely 
difficult to find either in Russia or England any statesman—probably 
there might be one exception—so sanguine as to imagine that a 
Conference could assemble, either in St. Petersburg or London, at 
which the envoys of the two countries could arrange to the satisfac- 
tion of the peoples of England and Russia the intricate political, 
religious, and strategical problems involved in the future of that 
part of Asia with which the interests of the two nations are the most 
closely bound up. 

I am therefore reluctantly compelled to dismiss the amicable solu- 
tion as impracticable ; and, assuming that war is inevitable, if Turkey 
goes to pieces, I earnestly press that even as a desperate measure, a 
policy directed exclusively upon Constantinople should be attempted ; 
it certainly could not precipitate matters in the wrong direction more 
rapidly than they are now going, and it might act as a drag upon 
the wheel even at the eleventh hour. 

If, instead of useless electioneering recriminations, opposing poli- 
ticians in England would patriotically try to unite upon a policy 
based on a broad and comprehensive view of the facts of the case as 
they exist, instead of constructing them to suit their own party 
purposes, they might still extricate their country from the dangers 
by which it is surrounded, and at all events postpone, the Eastern 
crisis. So far as the past is concerned, let them divide the blame and 
the responsibility of the present situation equally between them, and 
they will not be very far wrong in the proportions. To us British sub- 
jects abroad, it is a matter of the most profound indifference whether 
the Liberals or Conservatives be in power, so long as the country is 
creditably governed and its honour and dignity upheld; but we do 
not like to be subject to the taunt that in England all national inte- 
rests are made subservient to the exigencies of party warfare; and 
we see with shame and humiliation the astute Russian, and even the 
unspeakable Turk, availing themselves of the weakness produced by 
these miserable local politics, to work out their own ends, and produce 
complications, the disastrous results of which must ultimately recoil 
upon our own country. 
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“ SILENCE is a privilege of the grave, a right of the departed ; let 
him, therefore, who infringes that right, by speaking publicly of, for, 
or against those who cannot speak for themselves, take heed that he 
opens not his mouth without a sufficient sanction.” Wordsworth 
thus speaks in respect of Burns. No one, indeed, who knew Sir 
William Boxall need hesitate, for the reasons which might have 
made one who knew Burns hesitate, to tell everything he knew about 
his friend. Yet Sir William Boxall’s high and sensitive nature 
would have shrunk from any intrusion into the recesses or breach of 
the sanctities of private life; and although he is now beyond any 
power of such things to vex or wound, any notice of him, however 
imperfect, must, if possible, avoid what would have annoyed him. 
For some years past his failing health and waning strength had kept 
him much in retirement, and while his entire freedom from self- 
assertion prevented any general knowledge of his singularly vigorous 
and individual character, these very circumstances seem to furnish 
strong reasons why a man so remarkable should be better known, 
and not at once forgotten. Those to whom he opened his heart and 
whom he admitted to the privilege of his friendship are indeed in no 
danger of forgetting him; but to many men who knew him but 
slightly, it will perhaps be difficult to realize how considerable an 
intellect, how pure and high a mind, how gifted and accomplished a 
man has just been called away. 

The account of his early life given in the Times is for the most 
part accurate. His father was in the service of the Inland Revenue ; 
but to what position he attained in that service, or how far he had 
means independently of it, 1 am unable to say for certain. Sir 
William always spoke of his father with great affection and respect ; 
and he certainly both encouraged and assisted the intellectual educa- 
tion of his son. He sent him to a good school at Chipping Norton, 
from which Sir William brought away or afterwards acquired a 
slight knowledge of Greek, and enough Latin to be able to enjoy, 
though with some trouble, Lucretius, Horace, and Virgil. To the 
influences of his home also he was indebted, no doubt, for many of 
those tastes and interests which distinguished him in after life. He 
was directed to the study of great English authors; he was led to 
observe nature ; and at a very early age his artistic sense was irspired 
or fed by the noble collection at Petworth, then being made or 
largely increased by the last Lord Egremont who ever possessed that 
place, the generous and discerning patron, seventy or eighty years 
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since, of Flaxman, and Constable, and Turner. Boxall lived for several 
years at Oxford, and though not himself a member of the University, 
he became intimate with many men who were, both old and young, 
and profited largely, both as an artist and a man of letters, by the 
friendships which he there made, and by the powerful influence which 
such a place as Oxford would certainly exercise upon a nature such 
as his. 

Quite as a young man he came to London and was admitted as a 
student of the Royal Academy. As an artist he had never any other 
regular instruction than such as he there received, and he always 
maintained that to a man capable of appreciating it no instruction 
could be better. The men from whom he received most personal 
kindness, and of whom he had the liveliest recollections, were 
Jackson, a good colourist and a very clever and facile artist, Sir 
William Beechey, Flaxman, Sir Thomas Lawrence, the President, 
and, above all, Fuseli, the Keeper. The different styles of these men 
and the very various character of their teaching, when in their turn 
they were visitors in the schools of the Academy, were, no doubt, 
perplexing to the students, and to some of them mischievous ; but to 
a man like Sir William Boxall, capable of discriminating and profit- 
ing by the characteristic excellencies of each, the system, if it is to 
be called one, had its advantages. At least, without speaking of 
himself, he always so maintained. 

I imagine that he was a young man of whom much was expected ; 
and if his manners and appearance were like those of his later life, 
there must have been a singular charm about him. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence treated him with marked kindness. Once, at least, if not 
oftener, the President invited him to breakfast alone at seven o’clock, 
to go through with him that unrivalled collection of drawings from 
the old masters, the remains of which, after the best specimens had 
been sold to France and Holland, are amongst the most precious 
treasures of the University of Oxford. Sir Thomas stayed with the 
young man more than an hour, carefully and kindly explaining to him 
the distinguishing merits of some of the chief drawings in the collec- 
tion, and left an impression which was never effaced of his courtesy, 
his real kindness of heart, and of his profound and settled melan- 
choly. 

Flaxman, (of whose genius Boxall spoke and felt as I believe 
every great artist and sane critic has always felt and spoken), more 
than once paid the young student high and carefully remembered com- 
pliments. Boxall had sent in a painting for the gold medal on the 
subject of St. Michael contending with Satan for the body of Moses. 
Across the picture, along the top of a hill, lies straight and stiff the 
dead body. Above the body stands the Archangel, unarmed, in 
perfect repose, his face upturned to heaven, out of which breaks a 
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stream of light. Below the body is Satan falling backwards, struck 
down not by any spear or shield of the angel, but by the light of 
the presence of God. It was intended to convey the feeling of the 
passage in St. Jude’s Epistle in which it is said that Michael gave 
utterance only to the words “The Lord rebuke thee.” The picture 
was unsuccessful in the competition. The treatment of the subject 
is unconventional, the execution is altogether wanting in academic 
correctness ; and its want of success was, no doubt, perfectly just. 
But Flaxman and Stothard came up together to Boxall, and Flaxman 
told him that he and others felt and allowed him to say that if the 
prize could have been given for an imaginative conception, the prize 
would have been his. The picture exists, and even now, dark, almost 
black, as it has become from (I believe) the free use of asphaltum, 
the judgment of Flaxman and Stothard is perfectly intelligible. 
Fuseli, too (of whom as was natural he had endless stories, and to 
whom, as an artist, he gave always a hearty though discriminating 
admiration), Fuseli treated him with constant attention. ‘Come up- 
stairs with me,” he said one day, ‘and you shall see my pictures.” 
He went, and saw a number of pictures; eccentric possibly, extrava- 
gant probably, yet full, as Boxall thought, of genius and of power. 
He ventured some remark as to their not being sold. “Sold!” said 
Fuseli. “Sold! I never sold a picture but once in my life, and then 
the man gave it me back again.” Another time Boxall had made a 
drawing of the head of the Apollo for some prize, and he showed it 
to Fuseli. ‘Not this,” said Fuseli; “bring me the one you showed 
me the other night ; it had more of the god. If you vary the lines 
by the hundredth part of a hair’s breadth, the god is lost!” In 
contrast with this was the ruthless severity of his criticism on a less 
favoured student, who brought him a drawing of the head of the 
Apollo which he thought very bad, of which he professed to be quite 
unable to distinguish the bottom from the top, and which he turned 
about in a helpless fashion, saying, as if he really wished to be 
informed, “ Which is the way?”’ On another occasion there had 
been a row amongst the students, ending in a fight, in the middle 
of which entered Fuseli. There was at once a dead silence. 
“What,” said he, “if Torrigiano did break Michel Agnolo’s* 
nose? there are no Torrigianos or Michel Agnolos here!” and 
left them to digest his rebuke. One night a student was imitating 
him, and in the midst of the imitation Fuseli came in behind 
him, and stood watching the imitator with silent gravity. The 
young man turned round and saw him, and expecting an explosion 
of wrath, began a profuse apology. ‘Young man,” said Fuseli, 
“you need not apologise! I could not have done it better myself.” 
But Boxall had a hundred other stories of this strange but most 


(1) Fuseli always carefully thus pronounced the name of Michael Angelo. 
N2 
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vigorous and accomplished man, told by him admirably well, and 
deriving a race and flavour from his imitation of Fuseli’s strong 
foreign accent which this poor transcript is totally unable to convey. 
He always ended by saying that as a critic, if severe, Fuseli was yet 
refined and just, and that he was always directing the students to 
the highest and most imaginative models. 

Such were the men amongst whom Boxall spent the early years of 
his artist life, and who in various degrees contributed to make him 
what he was. It has been stated that he went to Italy as early as 
1827. It may be so; but I cannot find any actual record of his 
having been there before 1833. From 1833 to 1836 he was certainly 
in Italy, spending a great deal of time in Rome and Florence, but 
travelling into all parts of the peninsula, as either great pictures or 
beautiful country attracted him. He had already become well 
known as a painter of slight but lovely pictures, graceful in design 
and rich in colour. In the series of Bentley’s Standard Novels and 
in the edition of the Waverley Novels published between 1829 and 
1833, there are to be found a number of his designs. In the Gallery of 
the Graces, a book still worth buying, there are many female heads 
engraved from his paintings; some “highly finished, all full of life 
and character, and, as anyone who knew him well might expect, 
chiefly though not exclusively from subjects to be found in Words- 
worth. The Ruth in this series, and the Rebecca and Rowena in 
Ivanhoe, are, to name no others, the works of a refined and graceful 
mind. He had also attempted higher flights than these. Pictures 
of “Cordelia and the Messenger,” ‘“‘ The Starving Poet,”’ “The Return 
of the Prodigal,” and above all the “Reconciliation of Milton and his 
Wife,” remain with a few others to bear witness to Boxall’s pure and 
noble feeling, and his fine sense of colour. Too many have perished; 
destroyed in later years, when they would have been eagerly 
purchased by those who let them hang unsold on the walls of the 
Academy, partly from a certain way wardness which never left him, 
partly because they did not satisfy his own fastidious judgment. 
There exist also a few landscapes, some English, some Italian, which 
show, in the opinion of men well qualified to judge, that he might 
have attained the very highest eminence in this branch of his art, had 
he chosen to pursue it. A great living academician characterized 
one of them as not unworthy of Turner ; and there can be no higher 
praise. 

Not immediately perhaps, but soon after his return from Italy, in 
1836, Boxall began to devote himself almost exclusively to portrait- 
painting. He painted many portraits, and it is no more than the 
truth to say, as indeed has been generally said, that his portraits 
were always works of high art. His health was never strong; his 
sensitiveness, like his fastidiousness, was extreme ; he often painted 
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and repainted till he lost the beauty of his first conception, and in 
consequence his portraits are unequal ; but if, since the days of Sir 
Joshua, there have been any finer portraits than some of Boxall’s 
finest, one would be glad to know where they are to be seen. It 
seems difficult to go beyond the power, or to equal the subtle delicacy 
and luxury of colour, to be found in such pictures as those of Mr. 
Frederick Huth and Mr. Louis Huth; of the present Lord Lyttelton ;* 
of Mr. Barlow ; Mr. Rendell; Gibson, the sculptor ; Landor; David 
Cox ; Copley Fielding ; Mr. Pinder; Mr. William Gibbs, Sir William 
Heathcote, and many others. Nor can the exquisite grace and refine- 
ment, the lovely modelling, the perfect ease and nature of his 
female portraits be adequately described. These qualities can be seen 
and can be felt, but no words can convey the effect of his pictures to 
those who have not seen them. ‘ Talk of want of finish, sir,’’ said 
Gibson, while looking at one of them with generous admiration, 
“ignorant men, sir, wi// write and talk nonsense; I should like to 
see any of them” (mentioning a school of artists supposed to be 
distinguished for what critics call “ finish”) “ finish a head like that.” 

He was pursuing a successful career, and would probably, sensi- 
tive as he was, have been hardened by continued success to disregard 
criticisms which, no one better knew than he, were at once pretentious 
and ignorant ; but for an incident in his life which greatly vexed 
and distressed him at the time, and from the effects of which he 
probably never quite recovered. Mr. Sidney Herbert built at Wilton 
a splendid and costly church, with a detached campanile, in the 
style of the Romanesque churches of Italy. ‘The intention of Mr. 
Herbert was that it should be decorated throughout with paintings 
in fresco; and the commission for the whole church was offered to 
and accepted by Boxall. He gave up his portraits and devoted him- 
self heart and soul to this great work. Nearly two whole years, and 
those amongst the best years of his life, when his health was good 
and his powers in their prime, were consumed in careful studies, in 
large drawings, in all that careful thought and preparation, which a 
great and conscientious artist makes for a work so grand and 
solemn. He delighted in it, and the drawings he produced 
showed how great a genius and how fine an artist we had still 
among us. Before he accepted the commission, the sanction 
of the then Bishop of Salisbury had been asked and obtained for 
the scheme. After the designs were complete, and the whole labour 
of composition, and of the, preparation of drawings, some of them 
colossal cartoons, had been undergone, the bishop changed his mind. 


(1) Of this picture Mr. Cockerell the architect (of whose noble and picturesque head 
Boxall left a fine portrait) said when it was exhibited: “It lights up the whole room. 
I tell our friend that he is a very dangerous painter. If you were to prick his portraits, 
they would bleed !” 
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Figures he would not permit in a church which he was to consecrate, 
and he suggested arabesques ! He was immovable, and Mr. Herbert 
had nothing for it but to give way. Of Mr. Herbert Sir William 
Boxall always said he had no complaint whatever to make. Mr. 
Herbert paid him all which his models, his journeys, his studies 
had cost him, and added a sum which, considering that he, Mr. 
Herbert, got, so to say, nothing for his money, was handsome, 
or even munificent. But the transaction for the time broke Boxall 
down. The disappointment and mortification were extreme; and 
for the blow to a sensitive man which this disappointment inflicted, 
for the disruption of his old portrait-painting connection, for the 
soured and wearied heart with which he turned back to a pursuit 
never very congenial to him, and from which he had rejoiced as he 
thought to escape; for all this, and for the injury to his whole 
nature, which it is true Mr. Herbert himself did not inflict, neither 
was it possible for Mr. Herbert to make him any compensation. In 
later years and in a moment of vexation he destroyed the whole series 
of beautiful drawings which he had prepared; and of this, which he 
hoped would have been the great work of his life, four colossal figures 
alone remain, two of which (the others being nearly obliterated by 
time and dust) may probably find refuge in a Devonshire church, 
where, perhaps, a chance traveller may now and then, in years to 
come, look upon them, and wonder at the greatness of an English 
painter and, if he hears the story, at the littleness of an English 
bishop. 

Back to his portraits, however, he returried, and in spite of his 
annoyance and disappointment some of the finest of his works were 
certainly painted after this time. Indeed, till he was appointed 
Director of the National Gallery, in 1865, he was a constant 
contributor to the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, though 
seldom with many pictures. Iam not, however, writing a life of 
Boxall; nor have I, nor can I acquire the knowledge necessary to 
give with any accuracy a chronological list of his works. I can do 
no more than throw together some recollections, before they fade, 
which have survived the severance by death of an intimate friend- 
ship of thirty years. The dates of his various honours and appoint- 
ments have been given with sufficient accuracy. He was elected 
Associate of the Academy in 1851, and Academician in 1863. 
Both these honours he thought, and probably with justice, had been 
somewhat long in coming, but he was a man to whom the ordinary 
and perfectly innocent modes of soliciting these honours were 
distasteful and impossible, and for this it may be that he suffered. 
He succeeded Sir Charles Eastlake as Director of the National 
Gallery in 1865, and was knighted by the Queen, and created 
a D.C.L. by the University of Oxford in 1870. In 1874 he 
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resigned the office of Director, to the proper discharge of which he 
felt that his physical powers were no longer equal. The same 
cause which led him to resign his office, compelled him also to 
withdraw gradually more and more from society. He ceased to 
frequent his club; he went out less and less and to fewer friends; 
he could seldom be drawn away from London; and as his in- 
firmities, some of them painful and disabling, increased upon him, 
he became more and more unable to leave his house. But till a 
few months ago, though he was evidently failing and his memory 
was somewhat impaired, on many subjects his judgment was un- 
decayed, and his powers of expression unaffected. In the summer 
of 1879, however, there was a marked change, and though to the very 
last day before his death he was at times and on some subjects abso- 
lutely himself, yet at other times there was so much confusion and 
distress, and it was so hopeless to expect any real restoration of his 
powers, that those who knew and loved him best could not desire that 
his life should be prolonged. He died, partly from the effect of 
congestion of the lungs, but more from the decay of all his vital 
power, in the eightieth year of his age, on the 6th of December, 
1879. 

He was no doubt a fine painter ; his pictures are destined, in the 
opinion of many, to be admired and valued more and more as time 
goes on, and as their refined and intellectual qualities are more 
and more comprehended by the great men who at last decide the 
judgment of posterity, and establish an artist’s true position, very 
often reversing altogether the verdict of contemporary criticism. 
It is not, however, by his pictures alone or chiefly that Sir William 
Boxall will be remembered by the friends he has left behind. The 
man himself, the distinct and remarkable person, was more and 
greater than his paintings; and he has left an indelible impression on 
many men differing widely from one another, in character, in age, 
in station, in mental gifts. He was the intimate and favoured 
friend of men much older than himself, and for the young he had an 
indefinable but irresistible attraction. From Wordsworth, of whose 
poetry he was an ardent admirer, he received great and constant 
kindness. He found the way, which few men did find, to Turner’s 
heart. Daniell, an Oxford man, who died young, was the friend of 
both. For Daniell, Turner had painted, at a very small price, the 
magnificent picture of “Modern Italy ;” and when, many years after 
Daniell’s death, he reluctantly sold it to a very rich man, he declined 
to receive for it more than he had intended Daniell to pay.’ “TI 


(1) Turner repeatedly refused to sell the picture after Daniell’s death, saying he 
would never part with it. At last Mr. Munro, the possessor of “ Ancient Italy,’ over- 
came his reluctance. “ Well,” said Turner, “if any one is to have it you should, as you 
have the other. You shall stand in Daniell’s shoes.” After the picture had been sent 
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cannot make money by that picture,” he said. After Daniell’s 
death, again and again did he recall his memory to Boxall in 
muttered and half-intelligible words, all the more touching from the 
effort it manifestly cost his rough and reserved nature to utter them. 
Personal kindness and cordial praise were often extended to Boxall by 
this strange but great man; and Boxall not only held his genius in 
unbounded honour, but always maintained, and had a number of 
interesting proofs to give, that he had a warm heart, and could on 
occasion do acts of the most delicate generosity. 

Wordsworth and Turner, amongst the generation prior to his 
own, were, perhaps, the greatest men whom he knew well, and were 
certainly those whom he most profoundly admired.’ Of his own con- 
temporaries, and of those older than himself, most of those with whom 
he was intimate have passed away. Some remain whom, because 
they still live, I do not presume to name, with the exception of Mr. 
Webster: and his name I mention because his venerable age, and 
the universal respect which he enjoys, seem to remove him from the 
present ; he has lived to enter on his fame, and to see his position 
as a great master definitely established. Between him and Boxall 
there was a lifelong friendship, and an admiration and regard 
honourable alike to both; and I believe that he and those who still 
survive will agree that Boxall’s intimate friends were some of 
the very best and ablest men of his contemporaries, and that his 
friends never showed to more advantage than when in company with 
him. He had given up the two best and largest rooms in his house 
to his studio and his pictures; and his dining-room was small and full 
with four or five guests. Survivors of those evenings will recall their 
delightful, their singular charm. Sir Edwin Landseer was often there, 
not only the admirable story-teller, the inimitable mimic, whom 
the world well knew; but the great artist, the fine critic, the man 
of original and powerful mind, the vigorous thinker, known to those 
with whom he thought it worth while to put forth his rare gifts. 
Charles Landseer, ‘no mean artist,’’ as Boxall often said, showed 
there how clever and cultivated a man he was when he took the 
trouble to be in earnest. Gibson, in his rare visits to England and 
London, spent much of his time in Boxall’s house, and no one who 
ever saw him can forget the wonderful raciness and simplicity of 
his conversation. One recollection of it, characteristic of two great 
to him, Mr. Munro inquired the price. ‘I told you,’ Turner said, “ you should stand 


in Daniell’s shoes. I cannot make money by that picture ;’’ and he named a small sum, 
very much below the market price of the picture even then. 

It is right to say that I did not personally know either Turner or Mr. Munro, and 
that my authority for this story is Sir William Boxall. 

(1) When his practice was at its height, he found time to become one of the secre- 
taries to the committee formed to erect a monument to Wordsworth, and the selection 
of Mr. Thrupp’s design for the statue now in Westminster Abbey was greatly influ- 
enced by the strong opinion in its favour expressed by Boxall. 
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artists, it may perhaps be permissible to give. Gibson had gone 
with Mrs. Huskisson to the famous house in Queen Anne Street 
to see Turner’s Gallery of his own pictures; and they were waiting 
in the little room down-stairs for the appearance of Turner. Lean- 
ing against the wall in frames were what Gibson thought two 
beautiful sketches. In due time Turner came, and Gibson observed, 
“Those are a pair of beautiful sketches.” ‘Sketches! sketches!” 
said Turner: “finished pictures; going home to-morrow.” Then 
there was a somewhat ominous silence, and Turner took Gibson by 
the collar of his coat and led him up to the mantelpiece, on which 
were two sixpenny casts of Cupids drawing on slates. ‘ There,” he 
said, “‘ these are more in-your way, Gibson ; you had better stay and 
study them, while Mrs. Huskisson and I go up-stairs and look at the 
pictures.”” In vain did Gibson follow humbly, and endeavour by 
honest and hearty admiration of what he called “the glorious pic- 
tures, sir, up-stairs,” to propitiate the great painter. “No, sir,” he 
said, “he wouldn’t look at me or speak to me all the day; he 
couldn’t forgive me the ‘sketches,’ ” 

A frequent guest was John Forster, the vigorous writer, the great 
English scholar, under whose rough exterior was the kindliest, I 
should not exaggerate if I said the tenderest heart, and who kept 
watch over himself lest he should wound the sensitiveness of the 
friend whom he held in the highest honour. Copley Fielding came 
there; and, once at least, if not oftener, David Cox ; and Mr. Penn, 
the engineer ; and Henry Johnson, the friend and pupil of Brodie, too 
soon lost to science and to his friends. Others too there were, now 
passed away, of whom it is not for me to speak, but who, perhaps, 
added something to the grace and refinement of those small meetings. 

One man, however, there was, without whose name any account of 
Boxall’s friends would be indeed imperfect. Sir Charles Eastlake 
was an older man than Boxall, and, fast friends as they were, Sir 
Charles was the helper of Boxall in professional matters, and Boxall 
always showed to him what he always felt, great deference and 
respect. In some things the two men were very like each other. They 
were both learned men in the history of their profession. Boxall 
probably knew more of this kind of learning than any man of his 
time, with the single exception of Sir Charles Eastlake. He had 
not the wide and varied scholarship of Eastlake; he had not 
Eastlake’s gift of exact and beautiful language; but for lofty 
honour, for the most unbending rectitude, and for chivalrous 
generosity the two men might fairly rank together. They appre- 
ciated each other as such men would, and their friendship was 
broken only by Eastlake’s death. 

In the society of these friends, and of friends like these, many of 
whom still survive, the latter half of Boxall’s life was spent. He 
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was a welcome guest in general society, and he had as much of 
general society as he wished to have. But it was amongst his 
intimate friends that you saw the great and varied powers of his 
mind. It would be altogether exaggeration to say that he was the 
centre of such a set of men as have been mentioned. It is none 
that he bore his part with the best of them, and that they all treated 
him with great and genuine respect. Men who did not know him 
were often astonished at the knowledge and the power of mind with 
which they found they had to grapple, if they encountered him in 
serious argument. It was amazing sometimes how, when he seemed 
to be thinking of something else, he would, by a few words sent 
straight to the mark, settle a question of art, or ascertain the merits 
or faults of a picture or a drawing, so that you felt that the right 
thing had been said, and that there was no appeal. 

As a rule, however, at least for thirty years past, he made very 
little struggle for his opinions, and but little attempt to correct 
what he believed were popular mistakes. It is not possible, for 
instance, to overstate his admiration for Wordsworth. His poems were 
Boxall’s constant companions; they were his delight, his comfort, 
his support. But he would rarely argue. “ What does it signify ?” 
he would say. “Let it go; it is their loss, not Wordsworth’s.” A 
great popular critic mistook a piece of velvet round a lady’s neck in 
one of Boxall’s pictures for its shadow, and attacked Boxall accord- 
ingly. ‘Never mind,” he said, “he does not know that a piece 
of velvet has two ends.” Another opinion of the same critic was 
quoted to him as conclusive: “But you see,” he said, “I have 
studied Nature much longer, and Art much more carefully. I 
remember him when he was thankful to pick up a crumb; now he 
stones one with it.” “But at least he has discovered Turner.” 
“As you will,” he replied ; “but Turner had made a very large 
fortune, a larger fortune than any English artist ever made before ; 
and no great collection was deemed complete unless it contained 
one of Turner’s pictures, almost before your friend was born, cer- 
tainly before he had ever written a line.” ‘Whom is that pic- 
ture meant for?” said a lady to him at a dinner-party, of one of his 
own portraits. “Oh! it is our host,” said Boxall. “Why it isn’t 
like him,” said the lady. ‘Not a bit,” said he. While painting he 
had a habit of talking to himself; and as he was painting a lady, 
she overheard him say, “ What a lovely grey! what an inimitable 
line!” “Really, Mr. Boxall,” she said, “it wouldn’t be at all safe 
for a young lady to sit to you.” “Iwas thinking of Nature, my 
dear lady, not the least of you!” was his answer. 

Such anecdotes could be multiplied by the hundred, but there is 
no space for them. There is none for a full account of his devotion 
to the early Italian masters, long before they had become the 
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fashion; as many careful studies from them, so far back as 1833 
and the two following years, remain to prove. Nor is there time to 
record any fragments of his most instructive conversation on Rem- 
brandt and Sir Joshua Reynolds, his favourite masters in the art of 
portrait. But it should be mentioned that much, in his art, which 
critics in the press were fond of objecting to him as defective, was 
either the result of his bodily organization, or was deliberately done 
by him because he thought it right. He often said that in the sense 
in which “ outline” is generally used (i.e. a sharp line drawn round 
an object, and relieving it from the background), except in the case 
of a dark object relieved against a bright light, he never saw an 
outline in Nature. He used to compare his eyesight with Maclise’s, 
and told a story which has been often repeated in an exaggerated 
shape, but of which this is the truth. The two were walking down 
Portland Place; and as they walked they were talking of their 
different powers of vision. ‘ Now,” said Boxall, “I know that that 
is a bird-cage on the house opposite ; but I can see only a dark spot.” 
“Well,” said Maclise, “I can count the wires.” Boxall used to 
say that he painted what he saw, and that he saw things differently 
from Maclise. Further, he deliberately left much of his pictures 
sligkt, not to interfere with the effect of the head, which he carried 
to the utmost finish of which it was capable ; and he would show you 
that if you looked at a man’s face, you did not, in fact, see with any 
accuracy the details of his hands, or of his waistcoat. Moreover, he 
used to show by example that such had been the practice of the 
greatest men. But the critics delighted to say of one of the most con- 
scientious artists that ever lived that he “‘scamped”’ his work; that 
he rejoiced in what they were pleased to term “ laborious unfinish ;”’ 
and that his hands were “chaotic.” Once certain “chaotic”? hands 
were compared with the “finish” of Maclise. ‘ What would the 
gentleman say, I wonder,” said Boxall, “if he knew that Maclise 
himself had painted those chaotic hands for me?” which was the 
fact. One of the most powerful and original of our portrait- 
painters, when quite a young man, painted occasionally in Boxall’s 
studio, and he worked for him on the hands of Sir William Heath- 
cote’s portrait, now in the Hall of All Souls College at Oxford. 
“T suppose,” he has said, “that those hands were painted twenty 
times. More than once Boxall has said, ‘Capital! just what I 
want ;’ but so sure as I went the next day, so sure I found them 
painted out.” Some little indignation may be forgiven to a friend 
who has seen this refined, fastidious, conscientious artist called 
“slovenly ” and “ hasty,” and “unfinished” by men who probably 
never in their lives held a brush in their hands, and never devoted a 
serious hour to master or even to try to comprehend the first prin- 
ciples of art. 
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Criticism, however, of which he knew the worthlessness, vexed him 
more than it ought, and in spite of his better judgment rendered him 
dissatisfied and often unhappy in the practice of his art. He had all 
but finished a noble picture, which most of those who saw it regarded 
as a real masterpiece. Along the brow of a hill at evening-time 
three women were walking, with some children playing infront. Just 
cutting the light of the horizon, below which the sun had gone 
down, was the tower of a church. The whole was full of the most 
delicate beauty and glorious colour. It was all but finished. An 
artist of repute (it was Mr. Lee, the landscape painter) came into his 
studio, looked at it, and said, “Why don’t you do something from 
Walter Scott ?”’—and as soon as the artist’s back was turned Boxall 
destroyed his picture, to the great mortification of many of his 
friends, and eventually his own. Two large full-length groups 
remained in his painting-room at his death: one never finished ; one 
which had been finished and actually exhibited many years ago, and 
was afterwards half destroyed by himself. In both cases the story 
was the same. A supposed unfavourable observation of the slightest 
kind (there is reason to think in both cases that the observation was 
almost entirely the creation of his own fancy) sufficed to make him 
destroy the work of months and refuse to resume it, “On no 
account, ” said a distinguished artist and brother portrait-painter, 
‘on no account look at your picture before you have it safe at home; 
for if you do, Boxall is like a cat, and he will eat it!” Canvasses 
eer tainly to be numbered by the hundred were left behind him, many 
with lovely designs or thoughts indicated or half completed on them; 
but all abandoned before completion. There is no doubt that he was 
sensitive and fastidious to a fault, that he allowed his sensitiveness to 
mar the happiness of his life, and, if success is to be measured by 
money, to interfere with his success. Whether without it his 
character and his art would not have wanted their peculiar charm, it 
is very difficult to decide. . 
These hurried and most imperfect notes must now be ended. 
They give no adequate account of Sir William Boxall. His loss is 
too recent, and the blank he has left in the life of his friends is too 
grievous, for any judicial estimate of him to be possible. No doubt 
he had faults of temper, no doubt to some men he was difficult and 
irritable. His health was never strong, he lived much alone; and 
those only who have experienced the terrible suffering of nervous 
weakness, and have risen superior to its depressing effects, are 
entitled to condemn a fellow-creature who has, it may be, allowed 
such suffering sometimes to overpower his self-control. But he had 
rare and noble qualities. I do not speak only of his intellectual 
gifts and his great acquirements. Few men, indeed, had more of 
both. His feeling for what was beautiful in nature and noble in 
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any form of art, in poetry, in painting, in sculpture, in architecture, 
was delicate and keen, and yet was as wide as nature herself, and 
was limited to no particular form or school of art or literature. In 
the earliest art as in the latest he could find matter for cultivated 
and discriminating admiration. His knowledge of English litera- 
ture, and of Italian, was great and accurate, and was always at his 
command. Few men taught you more with less assumption of the 
character of a teacher. But beyond all this, animating and guiding 
his whole life, was the highest feeling for truth and honour, affec- 
tionate fidelity to those whom he loved, habitual preference of the 
interests of others to his own, reverence for good men, and, according 
to his means, an open-handed munificence. To those who knew 
him well, this will not seem the language of vague and unmeaning 
panegyric. They know that something has gone out of their life 
which it is not possible to replace; not only the picturesque aspect, 
the fine, impressive, yet most pathetic face, but the judgment always 
ready to assist them in difficulty, the heart that always shared their 
joy and felt for their sorrow. Those who had most to do with him 
were those who valued him the most. A venerable nobleman, who 
was one of the trustees of the National Gallery when Boxall was 
director, has said of him that the confidence of the trustees in him was 
unbounded, and that he had himself hardly ever met a man who com- 
bined so much tenderness of feeling towards others with such absolutely 
inflexible integrity. Testimony of the same kind is known to have 
been borne to him by Mr. Lowe when Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
a severe, some, perhaps, would say a cynical, judge of his fellow- 
men. A friendship of thirty years may justify me in adding that to 
some men he was never difficult, but always affectionate and forbear- 
ing ; and that there are those who feel that they have lost in him the 
most delightful and instructive of companions, the warmest, the most 
steadfast, the most generous of friends. 
CoLERIDGE. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF GREEK SCULPTURE. 


I.—Tue Heroic Acre or GREEK ART. 


THE extant remains of Greek sculpture, though but a fragment of © 
what the Greek sculptors produced, are both in number and in 
excellence, in their fitness, therefore, to represent the whole of which 
they were a part, quite out of proportion to what has come down to 
us of Greek painting, and all those minor crafts which, in the Greek 
workshop, as at all periods when the arts have been really vigorous, 
were closely connected with the highest imaginative work. Greek 
painting is represented to us only by its distant reflexion on the walls 
of the buried houses of Pompeii, and the designs of subordinate though 
exquisite craftsmen on the vases. Of wrought metal, partly through 
the inherent usefulness of its material, tempting ignorant persons 
into whose hands it may fall to re-fashion it, we have comparatively 
little ; while, in consequence of the perishableness of their material, 
nothing remains of the curious wood-work, the carved ivory, the 
embroidery and coloured stuffs, on which the Greeks set much store 
—of that whole system of refined artisanship, diffused, like a general 
atmosphere of beauty and richness, around the more exalted crea- 
tions of Greek sculpture. What we possess, then, of that highest 
Greek sculpture is presented to us in a sort of threefold isolation ; 
isolation, first of all, from the concomitant arts—the frieze of the 
Parthenon without the metal bridles on the horses, for which the 
holes in the marble remain; isolation, secondly, from the architec- 
tural group of which, with most careful estimate of distance and 
point of observation, that frieze, for instance, was designed to be a 
part; isolation, thirdly, from the clear Greek skies, the poetical 
Greek life, in our modern galleries. And if one here or there, in 
looking at these things, bethinks himself of the required substitution ; 
if he endeavours mentally to throw them back into that proper 
atmosphere, out of which alone they can exercise over us all the 
magic by which they charmed their original spectators, the effort is 
not always a successful one, within the grey walls of the Louvre or 
the British Museum. 

And the circumstance that Greek sculpture is presented to us in 
such falsifying isolation from the work of the weaver, the carpenter, 
and the goldsmith, has encouraged a manner of regarding it too 
little sensuous. Approaching it with full information concerning 
what may be called the inner life of the Greeks, their modes of 
thought and sentiment amply recorded in the writings of the Greek 
poets and philosophers, but with no lively impressions of that mere 
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craftsman’s world of which so little has remained, students of anti- 
quity have for the most part interpreted the creations of Greek 
sculpture, rather as elements in a sequence of abstract ideas, embodi- 
ments, in a sort of petrified language, of pure thoughts, interesting 
mainly in connexion with the development of Greek intellect, than 
as elements of a sequence in the material order, as results of a designed 
and skilful dealing of accomplished fingers with precious forms of 
matter for the delight of the eyes. Greek sculpture has come to be 
regarded as the product of a peculiarly limited art, dealing with a 
specially abstracted range of subjects ; and the Greek sculptor as a 
workman almost exclusively intellectual, having only a sort of 
accidental connexion with’ the material in which his thought was 
expressed. He is fancied to have been disdainful of such matters as 
the mere tone, the fibre or texture, of his marble or cedar-wood, of 
that just perceptible yellowness, for instance, in the ivory-like 
surface of the Venus of Melos; as being occupied only with forms as 
abstract almost as the conceptions of philosophy, and translateable it 
might be supposed into any material—a habit of regarding him still 
further encouraged by the modern sculptor’s usage of employing 
merely mechanical labour in the actual working of the stone. 

The works of the highest Greek sculpture are indeed intel/ectualised, 
if we may say so, to the utmost degree; the human figures which 
they present to us seem actually to conceive thoughts ; in them, that 
profoundly reasonable spirit of design which is traceable in Greek 
art, continuously and increasingly, upwards from its simplest pro- 
ducts, the oil-vessel or the urn, reaches its perfection. Yet, though 
the most abstract and intellectualised of sensuous objects, they are 
still sensuous and material, addressing themselves, in the first 
instance, not to the purely reflective faculty, but to the eye; anda 
complete criticism must have approached them from both sides—from 
the side of the intelligence, towards which they rank, indeed, as 
great thoughts come down into the stone; but from the sensuous 
side also, towards which they rank as the most perfect results of 
that pure skill of hand, of which the Venus of Melos, we may say, is 
the highest example, and the little polished pitcher or lamp, also 
perfect in its way, perhaps the lowest. 

To pass by the purely visible side of these things, then, is not only 
to miss a refining pleasure, but to mistake altogether the medium in 
which the most intellectual of the creations of Greek art, the 
Aiginetan or the Elgin marbles, for instance, were actually produced ; 
even these having, in their origin, depended for much of their charm 
on the mere material in which they were executed; and the whole 
black and grey world of extant antique sculpture needing to be 
translated back into ivory and gold, if we would feel the excitement 
which the Greek seems to have felt in the presence of these objects. 
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To have this really Greek sense of Greek sculpture it is necessary to 
connect it, indeed, with the inner life of the Greek world, its thought 
and sentiment, on the one hand; but on the other hand also, with 
those minor works of price, intaglios, coins, vases—that whole system 
of material refinement and beauty in the outer Greek life, which 
these minor works represent to us; and with these, as far as possible, 
we must seek to relieve the air of our galleries and museums of their 
too intellectual greyness. Greek sculpture could not have been pre- 
cisely a cold thing; and, whatever a colour-blind school may say, 
pure thoughts have their coldness, a coldness which has sometimes 
repelled from Greek sculpture, with its unsuspected fund of passion 
and energy in material form, those who cared much, and with much 
insight, for a similar passion and energy in the coloured world of 
Italian painting. 

Theoretically, then, we need that world of the minor arts as a 
complementary background for the higher and more austere Greek 
sculpture ; and, as matter of fact, it is just with such a world—with 
a period of refined and exquisite ‘ectonics, (as the Greeks called all 
crafts strictly subordinate to architecture,) that Greek art actually 
begins, in what is called the Heroic Age, that earliest, undefined 
period of Greek civilisation, the beginning of which cannot be dated, 
and which reaches down to the first Olympiad, about the year 
776 s.c. Of this period we possess, indeed, no direct history and but 
few actual monuments, great or small; but as to its whole character 
and outward local colouring, for its art, as for its politics and reli- 
gion, Homer may be regarded as an authority. The Iliad and the 
Odyssey, the earliest pictures of that heroic life, represent it as 
already delighting itself in the application of precious material and 
skilful handiwork to personal and domestic adornment, to the 
refining and beautifying of the entire outward aspect of life; above 
all, in the lavish application of very graceful metal-work to such 
purposes. And this representation is borne out by what little we 
possess of its actual remains, and all we can infer. Mixed, of course, 
with mere fable, as a description of the heroic age, the picture which 
Homer presents to us, deprived of its supernatural adjuncts, becomes 
continuously more and more realisable as the actual condition of 
early art, as we emerge gradually into historical time, and find our- 
selves at last among dateable works and real schools or masters. 

The history of Greek art, then, begins, as some have fancied con- 
cerning general history, in a golden age, but in an age, so to 
speak, of real gold, of those first twisters and hammerers of 
the precious metals—men who had already discovered the flexi- 
bility of silver and the ductility of gold, the capacity of both’ for 
infinite delicacy of handling, and enjoying, with complete freshness, 
a sense of beauty and fitness in their work—a period of which that 
flower of gold on a silver stalk, picked up lately in one of the graves 
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at Mycene, or the legendary golden honeycomb of Dedalus, might 


serve as the symbol. The heroic age of Greek art is the age of the 
hero as a smith. 


There are in Homer two famous descriptive passages in whiclr 
this delight in curious metal-work is very prominent : the descriptiow 
in the Iliad of the shield of Achilles,’ and the description of the 
house of Alcinous in the Odyssey.” The shield of Achilles is part of 
the suit of armour which Hephestus makes for him at the request of 
Thetis ; and itis wrought of variously coloured metals, woven into a 
great circular composition in relief, representing the world and the 
life in it. ‘The various activities of man are recorded in this descrip- 
tion in a series of idyllic incidents with such complete freshness, 
liveliness, and variety, that the reader from time to time may well 
forget himself, and fancy he is reading a mere description of the 
incidents of actual life. We peep into a little Greek town, and see 
in dainty miniature the bride coming from her chamber with torch- 
bearers and dancers, the people gazing from their doors, a quarrel 
between two persons in the market-place, the assembly of the elders 
to decide upon it. In another quartering is the spectacle of a city 
besieged, the walls defended by the old men, while the soldiers have 
stolen out and are lying in ambush. There is a fight on the river- 
bank ; Ares and Athene, conspicuous in gold, and marked as divine 
persons by a scale larger than that of their followers, lead the host. 
The strange, mythical images of Kér, Eris, and Kudoimos mingle in 
the crowd. A third space upon the shield depicts the incidents of peace- 
ful labour—the ploughshare passing through the field, of enamelled 
black metal behind it, and golden before; the cup of mead held out 
to the ploughman when he reaches the end of the furrow; the 
reapers with their sheaves; the king standing in silent pleasure 
among them, intent upon his staff. There are the labourers in the 
vineyard in minutest detail; stakes of silver on which the vines 
hang; the dark trench about it, and one pathway through the midst; 
the whole complete and distinct, in variously coloured metal. All 
things and living creatures are in their places—-the cattle coming to 
water to the sound of the herdsman’s pipe, various music, the rushes 
by the water-side, a lion-hunt with dogs, the pastures among the 
hills, a dance, the fair dresses of the male and female dancers, the 
former adorned with swords, the latter with crowns. It is an image 
of ancient life, its pleasure and business. For the centre, as in 
some quaint chart of the heavens, are the earth and the sun, the 
moon and constellations; and to close in all, right round, like a 
frame to the picture, the great river Oceanus, forming the rim of 
the shield, in some metal of dark blue. 


(1) Il. 18, 468—608. (2) Od. 7, 37—132. 
VOL. XXVII, N.S, 0) 
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Still more fascinating, perhaps, because more completely realisable 
by the fancy as an actual thing—realisable as a delightful place to 
pass time in—is the description of the palace of Alcinous in the 
little island town of the Phzacians, to which we are introduced in 
all the liveliness and sparkle of the morning, as real as something 
of last summer on the sea-coast; although, appropriately, Ulysses 
meets a goddess, like a young girl carrying a pitcher, on his way 
up to it. Below the steep walls of the town, two projecting jetties 
allow a narrow passage into a haven of stone for the ships, into 
which the passer-by may look down, as they lie moored below the 
roadway. In the midst is the king’s house, all glittering, again, 
with curiously wrought metal ; its brightness is “as the brightness 
of the sun or of the moon.” The heart of Ulysses beats quickly when 
he sees it standing amid plantations ingeniously watered, its floor 
and walls of brass throughout, with continuous cornice of dark iron ; 
the doors are of gold, the door-posts and lintels of silver, the handles, 
again, of gold— 

‘¢ The walls were massy brass; the cornice high 
Blue metals crowned in colours of the sky ; 
Rich plates of gold the folding-doors incase ; 
The pillars silver on a brazen base ; 

Silver the lintels deep-projecting o’er ; 
And gold the ringlets that command the door.” 


Dogs of the same precious metals keep watch on either side, like the 
lions over the old gateway of Mycenz, or the gigantic, human- 
headed bulls at the entrance of an Assyrian palace. Within doors 
the burning lights at supper-time are supported in the hands of 
golden images of boys, while the guests recline on a couch running 
all along the wall, covered with peculiarly sumptuous women’s 
work. 

From these two glittering descriptions manifestly something must 
be deducted; we are in wonder-land, and among supernatural or 
magical conditions. But the forging of the shield and the wonderful 
house of Alcinous are no merely incongruous episodes in Homer, but 
the consummation of what is always characteristic of him, a constant 
preoccupation, namely, with every form of lovely craftsmanship, 
resting on all things, as he says, like the shining of the sun. We 
seem to pass, in reading him, through the treasures of some royal 
collection ; in him the presentation of almost every aspect of life is 
beautified by the work of cunning hands. The thrones, coffers, 
couches of curious carpentry, are studded with bossy ornaments of 
precious metal effectively disposed, or inlaid with stained ivory, or 
blue cyanus, or amber, or pale amber-like gold; the surfaces of the 
stone conduits, the sea-walls, the public washing-troughs, the ram- 
parts on which the weary soldiers rest themselves when returned to 
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Troy, are fair and smooth ; all the fine qualities, in colour and texture, 
of woven stuff are carefully noted—the fineness, closeness, softness, 
pliancy, gloss, the whiteness or nectar-like tints in which the 
weaver delights to work; to weave the sea-purple threads is the 
appropriate function of queens and noble women. All the Homeric 
shields are more or less ornamented with variously coloured metal, 
terrible sometimes, like Leonardo’s, with some monster or grotesque. 
The numerous sorts of cups are bossed with golden studs, or have 
handles wrought with figures, of doves, for instance. The great 
brazen cauldrons bear an epithet which means flowery. The trap- 
pings of the horses, the various parts of the chariots, are formed of 
various metals. The women’s ornaments and the instruments of 
their toilet are described— 


, , - . Ld , \¢ 
mopmas Te yvapmrras @ eixac, KaAvKds Te Kal Spwous 


—the golden vials for unguents. Use and beauty are still undivided ; 
all that men’s hands are set to make has still a fascination alike for 
workmen and spectators. For such dainty splendour Troy, indeed, 
is especially conspicuous. But then Homer’s Trojans are essentially 
Greeks—Greeks of Asia; and Troy, though more advanced in all 
elements of civilisation, is no real contrast to the western shore of 
the Mgean. It is no Jarbaric world that we see, but the sort of 
world, we may think, that would have charmed also our compara- 
tively jaded sensibilities, with just that quaint simplicity which we 
too enjoy, in its productions ; above all, in its wrought metal, which 
loses perhaps more than any other sort of work by becoming 
mechanical. The metal-work which Homer describes in such variety 
is all hammer-work, all the joinings being effected by pins or rivet- 
ing. That is just the sort of metal-work which, in a certain 
naiveté and vigour, is still of all work the most expressive of 
actual contact with dexterous fingers; one seems to trace in it, on 
every particle of the partially resisting material, the touch and play 
of the shaping instruments, in highly trained hands, under the 
guidance of exquisitely disciplined senses—that cachet, or seal of 
nearness to the workman’s hand, which is the special charm of all 
good metal-work, of early metal-work in particular. 

Such descriptions, however, it may be said, are mere poetical 
ornament, of no value in helping us to define the character of an 
age. But what is peculiar in these Homeric descriptions, what dis- 
tinguishes them from others at first sight similar, is a sort of internal 
evidence they present of a certain degree of reality, signs in them of 
an imagination stirred by surprise at the spectacle of real works of 
art. Such minute, delighted, loving description of details of orna- 
ment, and following out of the ways in which brass, gold, silver, or 
paler gold, go into the chariots and armour and women’s dress, or 
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cling to the walls—the enthusiasm of the manner—is the warrant of 
a certain amount of truth in all that. The Greek poet describes these 
things with the same vividness and freshness, the same kind of 
fondness, with which other poets speak of flowers ; speaking of them 
poetically, indeed, but with that higher sort of poetry which seems 
full of the lively impression of delightful things recently seen. 
Genuine poetry, it is true, is always naturally sympathetic with all 
beautiful sensible things and qualities. But with how many poets 
would not this constant intrusion of material ornament have pro- 
duced a tawdry effect! The metal would all be tarnished and the 
edges blurred. And this is because it is not always that the pro- 
ducts of even exquisite tectonics can excite or refine the esthetic 
sense. Now it is probable that the objects of oriental art, the 
imitations of it at home, in which for Homer this actual world of art 
must have consisted, reached him in quantity, and with a novelty, 
just sufficient to warm and stimulate without surfeiting the imagina- 
tion ; it is an exotic thing of which he sees just enough and not too 
‘much. The shield of Achilles, the house of Alcinous, are like 
dreams indeed, but this sort of dreaming winds continuously through 
the entire Iliad and Odyssey—a child’s dream after a day of real, 
fresh impressions from things themselves, in which all those floating 
impressions re-set themselves. He is as pleased in touching and 
looking at those objects as his own heroes; their gleaming aspect 
brightens all he says, and has taken hold, one might think, of his 
language, his very vocabulary becoming chryselephantine. Homer’s 
artistic descriptions, though enlarged by fancy, are not wholly 
imaginary, and the extant remains of monuments of the earliest 
historical age are like lingering relics of that dream in a tamer but 
real world. 

The art of the heroic age, then, as represented in Homer, connects 
itself, on the one side, with those fabulous jewels so prominent in 
mythological story, and entwined sometimes so oddly in its represen- 
tation of human fortunes—the necklace of Eriphyle, the necklace of 
Helen, which Menelaus, it was said, offered at Delphi to Athene 
Pronea on the eve of his expedition against Troy—mythical objects, 
indeed, but which yet bear witness even thus early to the esthetic 
susceptibility of the Greek temper. But, on the other hand, the art 
of the heroic age connects itself also with the actual early beginnings 
of artistic production. There are touches of reality, for instance, in 
Homer’s incidental notices of its instruments and processes; and, 
again, especially as regards the working of metal. He goes already 
to the potter’s wheel for familiar, life-like illustration. In de- 
scribing artistic wood-work he distinguishes various stages of work ; 
we see clearly the instruments for turning and boring, such as the 
old-fashioned drill-borer, whirled round with a string; he mentions 
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the names of two artists, the one of an actual workman, the other of 
a craft turned into a proper name—stray relics, accidentally pre- 
served, of a world, as we may believe, of so wide and varied activity. 
The forge of Hepheestus is a true forge; the magic tripods on which 
he is at work are really put together by conceivable processes, known 
in early times. Compositions in relief similar to those which he 
describes were actually made out of thin metal plates cut into a 
convenient shape, and then beaten into the designed form by the 
hammer over a wooden model. These reliefs were then fastened to a 
differently coloured metal background or base, with nails or rivets, 
for there is no soldering of metals as yet. To this process the ancients 
gave the name of empestik, such embossing being still, in our own 
time, a beautiful form of metal-work. 

Even in the marvellous shield there are other and indirect notes of 
reality. In speaking of the shield of Achilles, I departed intention- 
ally from the order in which the subjects of the relief are actually 
introduced in the Iliad, because, just then, I wished the reader to 
receive the full effect of the variety and elaborateness of the com- 
position, as a representation or picture of the whole of ancient life 
embraced within the circumference:of a shield. But in the order in 
which Homer actually describes those episodes he is following the 
method of a very practicable form of composition, and is throughout 
much closer than we might at first sight suppose to the ancient 
armourer’s proceedings. The shield is formed of five superimposed 
plates of different metals, each plate of smaller diameter than the 
one immediately below it, their flat margins showing thus as four 
concentric stripes or rings of metal, around a sort of boss in the 
centre, five metals thick, and the outermost circle or ring being the 
thinnest. To this arrangement the order of Homer’s description 
corresponds. The earth and the heavenly bodies are upon this boss 
in the centre, like a little distant heaven hung above the broad 
world, and from this Homer works out, round and round, to the 
river Oceanus, which forms the border of the whole; the subjects 
answering to, or supporting each other, in a sort of heraldic order— 
the city at peace set over against the city besieged—spring, summer, 
and autumn balancing each other—quite congruously with a certain 
heraldic turn generally in the contemporary Assyrian art, which 
delights in this sort of conventional spacing out of its various sub- 
jects, and especially with some extant metal chargers of Assyrian 
work, which, like some of the earliest Greek vases with their painted 
plants and flowers conventionally arranged, illustrate in their 
humble measure such heraldic grouping. 

The description of the shield of Hercules, attributed to Hesiod, is 
probably an imitation of Homer, and, notwithstanding some fine 
mythological impersonations which it contains, an imitation less 
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admirable than the original. Of painting there are in Homer no 
certain indications, and it is consistent with the later date of the 
imitator that we may perhaps discern in his composition a sign that 
what he had actually seen was a painted shield, in the predominance 
in it, as compared with the Homeric description, of effects of colour 
over effects of form; Homer delighting in ingenious devices for 
Jastening the metal, and the supposed Hesiod rather in what seem 
like triumphs of heraldic colouring ; though the latter also delights 
in effects of mingled metals, of mingled gold and silver especially— 
silver figures with dresses of gold, silver centaurs with pine-trees of 
gold for staves in their hands. Still, like the shield of Achilles, this 
too we must conceive as formed of concentric plates of metal; and 
here again that spacing is still more elaborately carried out, narrower 
intermediate rings being apparently introduced between the broader 
ones, with figures in rapid, horizontal, unbroken motion, carrying the 
eye right round the shield, in contrast with the repose of the down- 
ward or inward movement of the subjects which divide the larger 
spaces; here too with certain analogies in the rows of animals to the 
designs on the earliest vases. 

In Hesiod then, as in Homer, there are undesigned notes of cor- 
respondence between the partly mythical ornaments imaginatively 
enlarged of the heroic age, and a world of actual handicrafts. In 
the shield of Hercules another marvellous detail is added in the 
image of Perseus, very daintily described as hovering in some 
wonderful way, as if really borne up by wings, above the surface. 
And that curious, haunting sense of magic in art, which comes out 
over and over again in Homer—in the golden maids, for instance. 
who assist Hephestus in his work, and similar details which seem at 
first sight to destroy the credibility of the whole picture, and make 
of it a mere wonder-land—is itself also, rightly understood, a testi- 
mony to a real excellence in the art of Homer’s time. It is some- 
times said that works of art held to be miraculous are always of an 
inferior kind; but at least it was not among those who thought 
them inferior that the belief in their miraculous power began. If 
the golden images move like living creatures, and the armour of 
Achilles, so wonderfully made, lifts him like wings, this again is 
because the imagination of Homer is really under the stimulus of 
delightful artistic objects actually seen. Only those to whom such 
artistic objects manifest themselves through real and powerful im- 
pressions of their wonderful qualities, are apt to invest them with 
properties magical or miraculous. 

I said that the inherent usefulness of the material of metal-work 
makes the destruction of its acquired form almost certain, if it comes 
into the possession of people either barbarous or careless of the work 
of a past time. Greek art is for us, in all its stages, a fragment only ; 
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in each of them it is necessary, in a somewhat visionary manner, to 
fill up empty spaces, and more or less make substitution ; and of the 
finer work of the heroic age, thus dimly discerned as an actual 
thing, we had at least till recently almost nothing. Two plates of 
bronze, a few rusty nails, and certain rows of holes in the inner 
surface of the walls of the “treasury’’ of Mycenz, were the sole 
representatives of that favourite device of primitive Greek art, the 
lining of stone walls with burnished metal, of which the house of 
Alcinous in the Odyssey is the ideal picture, and the temple of Pallas 
of the Brazen House at Sparta, adorned in the interior with a coating 
of reliefs in metal, a later, historical example. Of the heroic or so- 
called Cyciopean architecture, (a form of building so imposing that 
Pausanias thought it worthy to rank with the Pyramids,) that 
“treasury” is a sufficient illustration. Treasury, or tomb, or both, 
(the selfish dead, perhaps, being supposed still to find enjoyment in 
the costly armour, goblets, and mirrors laid up there,) this dome- 
shaped building, formed of concentric rings of stones gradually dimi- 
nishing to a coping-stone at the top, may stand as the representative of 
some similar buildings in other parts of Greece, and of a great deal 
of a similar kind of architecture, constructed of large many-sided 
blocks of stone, fitted carefully together without the aid of cement, 
and remaining in their places by reciprocal resistance. Character- 
istic of it is the general tendency to use vast blocks of stone for the 
jambs and lintels of doors, for instance, and in the construction of 
gable-shaped passages ; two rows of such stones being made to rest 
against each other at an acute angle, within the thickness of the walls. 

So vast and rude, fretted by the action of nearly three thousand 
years, the fragments of this architecture may often seem, at 
first sight, like works of nature. At Argos, Tiryns, Mycene, the 
skeleton of the old architecture is more complete. At Mycenz the 
gateway of the acropolis is still standing with its two well-known 
sculptured lions—immemorial and almost unique monument of 
primitive Greek sculpture—supporting, herald-wise, a symbolical 
pillar on the vast, triangular pedimental stone above. The heads are 
gone, having been fashioned possibly in. metal by workmen from the 
East. On what may be called the fagade, remains are still dis- 
cernible of inlaid work in coloured stone, and within the gateway, on 
the smooth slabs of the pavement, the wheel-ruts are still visible. 
Connect them with those metal war-chariots in Homer, and you may 
see in fancy the whole grandiose character of the place, as it may 
really have been. Shut within the narrow enclosure of these 
shadowy citadels were the palaces of the kings, with all that inti- 
macy which we may sometimes suppose to have been alien from the 
open-air Greek life, admitting, doubtless, below the cover of their 
rough walls, many of those refinements of princely life which the 
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middle age found possible in such places, and of which the impres- 
sion is so fascinating in Homer’s description, for instance, of the 
house of Ulysses, or of Menelaus at Sparta. Rough and frowning 
without, these old chdteaux of the Argive kings were delicate within 
with a decoration almost as dainty and fine as the network of weed 
and flower that now covers their ruins, and of the delicacy of which, 
as I said, that golden flower on its silver stalk, or the golden honey- 
comb of Deedalus, might be taken as representative. In these metal- 
like structures of self-supporting polygons, locked so firmly and 
impenetrably together, with the whole mystery of the reasonableness 
of the arch implicitly within them, there is evidence of a complete 
artistic command over weight in stone, and understanding of the 
“law of weight.”” But over weight only; the ornament still seems 
to be not strictly architectural, but, according to the notices of Homer, 
tectonic, borrowed from the sister arts, above all from the art of the 
metal-workers, to whom those spaces of the building are left which 
a later age fills with painting, or relief in stone. The skill of the 
Asiatic comes to adorn this rough native building; and it is a late, 
elaborate, somewhat voluptuous skill, we may understand, illustrated 
by the luxury of that Asiatic chamber of Paris, less like that of a 
warrior than of one going to the dance. Coupled with the vastness 
‘of the architectural works which actually remain, such descriptions 
as that in Homer of the chamber of Paris and the house of Alcinous 
furnish forth a picture of that early period—the tyrants’ age, the age 
of the acropoleis, the period of great dynasties with claims to ‘“ divine 
right,” and in many instances at least with all the culture of their 
time. The vast buildings make us sigh at the thought of wasted 
human labour, though there is a public usefulness too in some of 
these designs, such as the draining of the Copaic lake, to which the 
backs of the people are bent whether they will or not. For the 
princes there is much of that selfish personal luxury which is a 
constant trait of feudalism in all ages. For the people, scattered 
over the country, at their agricultural labour, or gathered in small 
hamlets, there is some enjoyment, perhaps, of the aspect of that 
splendour, of the bright warriors on the heights—a certain share of 
the nobler pride of the tyrants themselves in those tombs and 
dwellings. Some surmise, also, there seems to have been, of the 
“curse” of gold, with a dim, lurking suspicion of curious facilities 
for cruelty in the command over those skilful artificers in metal— 
some ingenious rack or bull “to pinch and peal”’—the tradition of 
which, not unlike the modern Jacques Bonhomme’s shudder at the old 
ruined French donjon or bastille, haunts, generations afterwards, the 
ruins of those “labyrinths” of stone, where the old tyrants had had 
their pleasures. For it is a mistake to suppose that that wistful 
Sense of eeriness in ruined buildings, to which most of us are 
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susceptible, is an exclusively modern feeling. The name Cyclopean, 
attached to those desolate remains of buildings which were older 
than Greek history itself, attests their romantic influence over the 
fancy of the people who thus attributed them to a superhuman 
strength and skill. And the Cyclops, like all the early mythical 
names of artists, have this note of reality, that they are names not of 
individuals but of classes, the guilds or companies of workmen in 
which a certain craft was imparted and transmitted. The Dactyli, 
the Fingers, are the first workers in iron; the savage Chalybes in 
Scythia the first smelters; actual names are given to the old, fabled 
Telchines—Chalkon, Argyron, Chryson—workers in brass, silver, and 
gold, respectively. The tradition of their activity haunts the several 
regions where those metals were found. They make the trident of 
Poseidon; but then Poseidon’s trident is a real fisherman’s instru- 
ment, the tunny-fork. They are credited, notwithstanding, with an 
evil sorcery, unfriendly to men, as poor humanity remembered the 
makers of chains, locks, Procrustean beds; and, as becomes this dark, 
recondite mine and metal work, the traditions about them are 
gloomy and grotesque, confusing mortal workmen with demon 
guilds. . 

To this view'of the heroic age of Greek art as being, so to speak, 
an age of real gold, an age delighting itself in precious material and 
exquisite handiwork in all tectonic crafts, the recent extraordinary 
discoveries at Troy and Mycenz are, on any plausible theory of their 
date and origin, a witness. The wsthetic critic needs always to be 
on his guard against the confusion of mere curiosity or antiquity 
with beauty in art. Among the objects discovered at Troy—mere 
curiosities, some of them, however interesting and instructive— 
the so-called royal cup of Priam, in solid gold, two-handled and 
double-lipped, (the smaller lip designed for the host and his libation, 
the larger for the guest,) has in the very simplicity of its design, the 
grace of the economy with which it exactly fulfils its purpose, a 
positive beauty, an absolute value for the esthetic sense, strange and 
new enough, if it really settles at last a much-debated expression of 
Homer; while the “‘diadem,” with its twisted chains and flowers of 
pale gold, shows that those profuse golden fringes, waving so comely 
as he moved, which Hephestus wrought for the helmet of Achilles, 
were really within the compass of early Greek art. 

And the story of the excavations at Mycenz reads more like some 
well-devised chapter of fiction than a record of sober facts. Here, 
those sanguine, half-childish dreams of buried treasure discovered in 
dead men’s graves, which seem to have a charm for everyone, are 
more than fulfilled in the spectacle of those antique kings, lying in 
the splendour of their crowns and breast-plates of embossed plate of 
gold; their swords, studded with golden imagery, at their sides, as 
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in some feudal monument; their very faces covered up most strangely 
in golden masks. The very floor of one tomb, we read, was thick 
with gold-dust—the heavy gilding fallen from some perished kingly 
vestment; in another was a downfall of golden leaves and flowers, 
and, amid this profusion of thin fine fragments, rings, bracelets, 
smaller crowns as if for children, dainty butterflies for ornaments of 
dresses, and that golden flower on a silver stalk—all of pure, soft gold, 
unhardened by alloy, the delicate films of which one must touch but 
lightly ; yet twisted and beaten, by hand and hammer, into wavy, 
spiral relief, the cuttle-fish with its long undulating arms appearing 
frequently. 

It is the very image of the old luxurious life of the princes of the 
heroic age, as Homer describes it, with the arts in service to its kingly 
pride. Among the other costly objects was one representing the 
head of a cow, grandly designed in gold with horns of silver, like 
the horns of the moon, supposed to be symbolical of Héré, the great 
object of worship at Argos. One of the interests of the study of my- 
thology is that it reflects the ways of life and thought of the people who 
conceived it; and this religion of Héré, the special religion of Argos, 
is congruous with what has been here said as to the place of art in 
the civilisation of the Argives; it is a reflexion of that splendid and 
wanton old feudal life. Héré is, in her original essence and meaning, 
equivalent to Demeter—the one living spirit of the earth, divined 
behind the veil of all its manifold visible energies. But in the 
development of a common mythological motive the various peoples 
are subject to the general limitations of their life and thought; 
they can but work outward what is within them; and the religious 
conceptions and usages, ultimately derivable from one and the same 
rudimentary instinct, are sometimes most diverse. Out of the visible, 
physical energies of the earth and its system of annual change, the 
old Pelasgian mind developed the person of Demeter, mystical and 
profoundly awful, yet profoundly pathetic, also, in her appeal to 
human sympathies. Out of the same original elements, the civilisa- 
tion of Argos, on the other hand, developes the religion of Queen 
Héré, a mere Demeter, at best, of gaudy flower-beds, whose toilet 
Homer describes with all its delicate fineries; though, character- 
istically of Homer, we may still detect, perhaps, some traces of the 
mystical person of the earth, in the all-pervading scent of the 
ambrosial unguent with which she anoints herself, in the abundant 
tresses of her hair, and in the curious variegation of her ornaments. 
She has become, though with some reminiscence of the mystical 
earth, a very limited human person, wicked, angry, jealous—the 
lady of Zeus in her castle-sanctuary at Mycenz, in wanton dalliance 


with the king, coaxing him for cruel purposes in sweet sleep, adding 
artificial charms to her beauty. 
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Such are some of the characteristics with which Greek art is dis- 
cernible in that earliest age. Of themselves, they almost answer the 
question which next arises—Whence did art come to Greece? or 
was it a thing of absolutely native growth there? So some have 
decidedly maintained. Others, in a period which had little or no 
knowledge of Greek monuments anterior to the full development of 
art under Pheidias, who, in regard to the Greek sculpture of the 
age of Pheidias, were like people who, in criticising Michelangelo, 
should have no knowledge of the earlier Tuscan school—of the works 
of Donatello and Mino da Fiesole—easily satisfied themselves with 
theories of its derivation ready-made from other countries. Critics 
in the last century, especially, noticing some characteristics which 
early Greek work has in common, indeed, with Egyptian art, but 
which are common also to all such early work everywhere, supposed, 
as a matter of course, that it came, as the Greek religion also, from 
Egypt—that old, immemorial, half-known birthplace of all wonderful 
things. There are, it is true, authorities for this derivation among 
the Greeks themselves, dazzled as they were by the marvels of the 
ancient civilisation of Egypt, a civilisation so different from their 
own, on the first opening of Egypt to Greek visitors. But, in fact, 
that opening did not take place till the reign of Psammetichus, about 
the middle of the seventh century B.c., a relatively late date. Psam- 
metichus introduced and settled Greek mercenaries in Egypt, and, 
for a time, the Greeks came very close to Egyptian life. They can 
hardly fail to have been stimulated by that display of every kind of 
artistic workmanship gleaming over the whole of life; they may in 
turn have freshened it with new motives. And we may remark, 
that but for the peculiar usage of Egypt concerning the tombs of the 
dead—their habit of investing the last abodes of the dead with all 
the appurtenances of active life—of that whole world of art, so 
various and elaborate, nothing but the great, monumental works in 
stone would have remained to ourselves. We should have experienced 
in regard to it, what we actually experience too much in our know- 
ledge of Greek art—the lack of a fitting background, in the smaller 
tectonic work, for its great works in architecture, and the bolder sort 
of sculpture. 

But, one by one, at last, as in the medieval parallel, monuments 
illustrative of the earlier growth of Greek art before the time of 
Pheidias have come to light, and to a just appreciation. They show 
that the development of Greek art had already proceeded some way 
before the opening of Egypt to the Greeks, and point, if to a foreign 
source at all, to oriental rather than Egyptian influences; and the 
theory which derived Greek art, with many other Greek things, from 
Egypt, now hardly finds supporters. In Greece all things are at 
once old and new. As, in physical organisms, the actual particles 
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of matter have existed long before in other combinations; and what 
is really new in a new organism is the new cohering foree—the 
mode of life—so, in the products of Greek civilisation, the actual 
elements are traceable elsewhere by antiquarians who care to trace 
them ; the elements, for instance, of its peculiar national architec- 
ture. Yet all is also emphatically autochthonous, as the Greeks said, 
new-born at home, by right of a new, informing, combining spirit 
playing over those mere elements, and touching them, above all, with 
a wonderful sense of the nature and destiny of man—the dignity of 
his soul and of his body—-so that in all things the Greeks are as 
discoverers. Still, the original and primary motive seems, in matters 
of art, to have come from without; and the view to which actual 
discovery and all true analogies more and more point is that of a 
connexion of the origin of Greek art, ultimately with Assyria, 
proximately with Phoenicia, partly through Asia Minor, and chiefly 
through Cyprus—an original connexion again and again reasserted, 
like a surviving trick of inheritance, as in later times it came in 
contact with the civilisation of Caria and Lycia, old affinities being 
here linked anew; and with a certain Asiatic tradition, of which 
one representative is the Ionic style of architecture, traceable all 
through Greek art—an Asiatic curiousness, or tora, strongest 
in that heroic age of which I have been speaking, and distinguishing 
some schools and masters in Greece more than others; and alwaysin 
appreciable distinction from the more clearly defined and self-asserted 
Hellenic influence. Homer himself witnesses to the intercourse, 
through early, adventurous commerce, as in the bright and animated 
picture with which the history of Herodotus begins, between the 
Greeks and Eastern countries. We may, perhaps, forget sometimes, 
thinking over the greatness of its place in the history of civilisation, 
how small a country Greece really was; how short the distances 
onwards, from island to island, to the coast of Asia, so that we can 
hardly make a sharp separation between Asia and Greece, nor deny, 
besides great and palpable acts of importation, all sorts of impalpable 
Asiatic influences, by way alike of attraction and repulsion, upon 
Greek manners and taste. Homer, as we saw, was right in making 
Troy essentially a Greek city, with inhabitants superior in all cul- 
ture to their kinsmen on the Western shore, and perhaps propor- 
tionally weaker on the practical or moral side, and with an element 
of languid Ionian voluptuousness in them, typified by the cedar and 
gold of that chamber of Paris—an element which the austere, more 
strictly European element of the Dorian Apollo will one day correct 
in all genuine Greeks. The Agean, with its islands, is, then, a bond 
of union, not a barrier; and we must think of Greece, as has been 
rightly said, as its whole continuous shore. 

The characteristics of Greek art, indeed, in the heroic age, so far 
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as we can discern them, are those also of Phoenician art, its delight 
in metal among the rest, of metal especially as an element in 
architecture, the covering of everything with plates of metal. It 
was from Phenicia that the costly material in which early Greek 
art delighted actually came—ivory, amber, much of the precious 
metals. These the adventurous Pheenician traders brought in 
return for the mussel which contained the fumous purple, in quest of 
which they penetrated far into all the Greek havens. Recent 
discoveries present the island of Cyprus, the great source of copper 
and copper-work in ancient times, as the special mediator between 
the art of Phenicia and Greece; and in some archaic figures of 
Aphrodite with her dove, brought from Cyprus and now in the 
British Museum—objects you might think, at first sight, taken from 
the niches of a French Gothic cathedral—are some of the beginnings, 
at least, of Greek sculpture manifestly under the influence of Phe- 
nician masters. And, again, mythology is the reflex of character- 
istic facts. It is through Cyprus that the religion of Aphrodite 
comes from Pheenicia to Greece. Here, in Cyprus, she is connected 
with some other kindred elements of mythological tradition, above 
all with the beautiful old story of Pygmalion, in which the thoughts 
of art and love are connected so closely together. First of all, on 
the prows of the Pheenician ships, the tutelary image of Aphrodite 
Euplea, the protectress of sailors, comes to Cyprus—to Cythera; 
it is in this simplest sense that she is, primarily, Anadyomene. And 
her connexion with the arts is always an intimate one. In Cyprus 
her worship is connected with an architecture, not colossal, but full 
of dainty splendour—the art of the shrine-maker, the maker of 
reliquaries; the arts of the toilet, the toilet of Aphrodite ;—the 
Homeric hymn to Aphrodite is full of all that; delight in which we 
have seen to be characteristic of the true Homer. 

And now we see why Hephstus, that crookbacked and uncomely 
god, is the husband of Aphrodite. Hephestus is the god of fire, 
indeed; as fire he is flung from heaven by Zeus ; and in the marvellous 
contest between Achilles and the river Xanthus in the twenty-first 
book of the Iliad, he intervenes in favour of the hero, as mere fire 
against water. But he soon ceases to be thus generally representa- 
tive of the functions of fire, and becomes almost exclusively repre- 
sentative of one only of its aspects, its function, namely, in regard to 
early art; he becomes the patron of smiths, bent with his labour at 
the forge, as people had seen such real workers; he is the most per- 
fectly developed of all the Deedali, Mulcibers, or Cabeiri. That the 
god of fire becomes the god of all art, of architecture included, so 
that he makes the houses of the gods, and is also the husband of 
Aphrodite, marks a threefold group of facts; the prominence, first, 
of a peculiar kind of art in early Greece, that beautiful metal-work, 
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with which he is bound and bent; secondly, the connexion of this, 
through Aphrodite, with an almost wanton personal splendour; 
the connexion, thirdly, of all this with Cyprus and Pheenicia, 
whence, literally, Aphrodite comes. Hephestus is the “ spiritual 
form” of the Asiatic element in Greek art. 

This, then, is the situation which the first period of Greek art 
comprehends: a people whose civilisation is still young, delighting, 
as the young do, in ornament, in the sensuous beauty of ivory and 
gold, in all the lovely productions of skilled fingers. They receive 
all this, together with the worship of Aphrodite, by way of Cyprus, 
from Phoenicia, from the older, decrepit Eastern civilisation, itself 
long since surfeited with that splendour; and they receive it in 
frugal quantity, so frugal that their thoughts always go back to the 
East, where there is the fulness of it, as to a wonder-land of art. 
Received thus in frugal quantity, through many generations, that 
world of Asiatic tectonics stimulates the sensuous capacity in them, 
accustoms the hand to produce and the eye to appreciate the more 
delicately enjoyable qualities of material things. But nowhere in 
all this various and exquisite world of design is there as yet any 
adequate sense of man himself, nowhere is there an insight into or 
power over human form as the expression of human soul. Yet those 
arts of design in which that younger people delights have in them 
already, as designed work, that spirit of reasonable order, that ex- 
pressive congruity in the adaptation of means to ends, of which the 
fully developed admirableness of human form is but the consumma- 
tion—a consummation already anticipated in the grand and animated 
figures of epic poetry, their power of thought, their laughter and 
tears. Under the hands of that younger people, as they imitate and 
pass largely and freely beyond those older craftsmen, the fire of the 
reasonable soul will kindle, little by little, up to the Theseus of the 
Parthenon and the Venus of Melos. 

The ideal aim of Greek sculpture, as of all other art, is to deal, 
indeed, with the deepest elements of man’s nature and destiny, to 
command and express these, but to deal with them in a manner, and 
with a kind of expression, as clear and graceful and simple, if it 
may be, as that of the Japanese flower-painter. And what the 
student of Greek sculpture has to cultivate generally in himself is 
the capacity for appreciating the expression of thought in outward 
form, the constant habit of associating sense with soul, of tracing 
what we call expression to its sources. But, concurrently with this, 
he must also cultivate, all along, a not less equally constant apprecia- 
tion of intelligent workmanship in work, and of design in things 
designed, of the rational control of matter everywhere. From 
many sources he may feed this sense of intelligence and design in 
the productions of the minor crafts, above all in the various and 
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exquisite art of Japan. Carrying a delicacy like that of nature 
itself into every form of imitation, reproduction and combination— 
leaf and flower, fish and bird, reed and water—and failing only when 
it touches the sacred human form, that art of Japan is not so unlike 
the earliest stages of Greek art as might at first sight be supposed. 
We have here, and in no mere fragments, the spectacle of a universal 
application to the instruments of daily life of fitness and beauty, 
in a temper still unsophisticated, as also unelevated, by the divina- 
tion of the spirit of man. And at least the student must always 
remember that Greek art was throughout a much richer and warmer 
thing, at once with more shadows, and more of a dim magnificence 
in its surroundings, than -the illustrations of a classical dictionary 
might induce him to think. Some of the ancient temples of Greece 
were as rich in esthetic curiosities as a famous modern museum. 
That Asiatic wo:«iAca, that spirit of minute and curious loveliness, 
. follows the bolder imaginative efforts of Greek art all through its 
history, and one can hardly be too careful in keeping up the sense 
of this daintiness of execution through the entire course of its 
development. It is not only that the minute object of art, the tiny 
vase-painting, intaglio, coin, or cameo, often reduces into the palm 
of the hand lines grander than those of many a life-sized or colossal 
figure ; but there is also a sense in which it may be said that the 
Venus of Melos, for instance, is but a supremely well-executed 
object of vertu, inthe most limited sense of the term. Those solemn 
images of the temple of Theseus are a perfect embodiment of the 
human ideal, of the reasonable soul and of a spiritual world; they 
are also the best made things of their kind, as an urn or a cup is 
well made. 

A perfect, many-sided development of tectonic crafts, a state such 
as the art of some nations has ended in, becomes for the Greeks 
a mere opportunity, a mere starting-ground for their imaginative 
presentment of man, moral and inspired. A world of material 
splendour, moulded clay, beaten gold, polished stone ;—the informing, 
reasonable soul entering into that, reclaiming the metal and stone 
and clay, till they are as full of living breath as the real warm body 
itself; the presence of those two elements is continuous throughout 
the fortunes of Greek art after the heroic age, and the constant 
right estimate of their action and reaction, from period to period, its 
true philosophy. 


Wa ter H. Pater. 
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Or the many stirring questions which move men’s minds at the 
present time there is, perhaps, none which more nearly concerns the 
welfare of the Empire than our political relations with Ireland. 
For this may involve not merely the peace and prosperity of that 
portion of our home dominions, but the entire future of representative 
institutions in these islands. On one point there is in theory at 
least general agreement—Ireland and Irish difficulties ought not to 
be looked upon from a party point of view, and the old race hatred 
which has done so much mischief in the past should be allowed now 
peacefully to slumber. The good government of Ireland, the en- 
couragement of a friendly disposition on the part of its people . 
towards England and the common Parliament, have to be considered 
as much for the sake of the general interest as for the benefit of our 
fellow-subjects on the other side of the Irish Channel. So far, we 
can scarcely contend that our rule has been either politically or 
economically very successful. It rests still in a greater degree upon 
force than upon the loyalty and goodwill of the majority of the popu- 
lation. A country which is still treated with exceptional rigour, 
where Coercion Acts are not uncommon, volunteer enrolment not 
permitted, the possession of arms tabooed, and where, in addition to 
the permanent garrison of 40,000 regular troops, a local army of 
12,000 well-armed and well-disciplined men is kept up, under the 
name of a constabulary, in order to enforce the law and put down 
possible risings, is not a land which has yet entered fully into the 
spirit of free institutions. 

Recent events have brought this home to us in a very unpleasant 
shape; but there is something more annoying in this case than in 
any other. We are accustomed to pride ourselves on our skill as 
administrators, still more upon our readiness to do justice to those 
who are in any way dependent upon us for obtaining the recognition 
of their rights, however much those rights may run counter to our 
own apparent interest. Yet here at our very door we are unable 
to satisfy, or even to permanently tranquillise, a people who have 
furnished many of the best soldiers to our armies, some of the ablest 
and most brilliant orators and writers to our literature, and, more 
remarkable still, the most successful Viceroy of India (Lord Mayo), 
and the most capable Governor-General of Canada (Lord Dufferin) 
of our time. There is no great distance between the two countries 
to render inquiry tedious, expensive, or difficult; no radical diffe- 
rence of language, customs, or even of religion to interfere with 
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mutual understanding. A trip across to Dublin, and thence to 
all parts of the island, is pleasant as well as easy, though few 
English politicians think of taking it until they have been ap- 
pointed Chief Secretary, or there is some trouble afoot. Books, 
articles, pamphlets, debates without end, have been devoted to the 
elucidation of the subject, and Ireland has beyond doubt been the 
best-discussed country in Europe for the last five-and-thirty years. 
Nevertheless, at the end of three quarters of a century of Union 
ere seems as little genuine contentment with British rule as there 
was in the year 1800. The slightest agitation on any public question 
shows at once that disloyalty and disaffection lie close to the surface 
of apparent tranquillity. ‘ Irish journals of large circulation and 
considerable ability openly rejoice at the prospect of what would be 
joint failure, and mourn at the idea of joint success ; a rising in India 
is viewed with satisfaction, as a rightful protest against tyranny, 
though thousands of Irishmen have served and serve still with dis- 
tinction in our great dependency. Few, in short, can doubt that in 
a period of real danger England’s difficulty would again be Ireland’s 
opportunity, and that, if any fair chance of success offered, the hotter- 
headed agitators in Ireland and in America would try the effect of 
another rising. At such a time indeed we might even move twenty 
thousand men from India with less risk of disturbance than an equal 
number from Ireland, though doubtless if matters were left to Irish- 
men alone to deal with, the Protestants of the north and the well- 
to-do Catholics would soon put down any communistic insurrection. 
Still, in spite of recent agitation and turmoil, most Englishmen 
and Scotchmen fail to discern any deep reason for dissatisfaction. 
They see no very serious grievance—nothing which the Imperial 
Parliament has not shown a disposition of late years to handle and 
constitutionally toamend. Is Ireland really overtaxed and depleted ? 
Irish members certainly do not lack the oratorical or literary faculty. 
Let them make it clear, and bring in a well-considered Bill to remedy 
the injustice. Are Catholics still under political or educational 
disabilities? The common Parliament cannot now be accused of 
indifference to their fairly-stated claims. Is an extension of the 
franchise needed ? England, in the opinion of many, is in the like 
case, and at any rate the last Reform Bill is comparatively recent. 
Does the Land Act of 1870 need further revision in a liberal and 
therefore in a conservative sense? Let the Irish members agree 
among themselves upon a measure, and they will be sure of at least 
as much attention as English members can secure for English Bills. 
If they are unable to come to terms themselves upon what is 
desirable, they can scarcely expect the whole House of Commons to 
be able to see at once what is required. Such is the common feeling, 
and though there is something to be said on the other side as to the 
VOL. XXVI, N.S. P 
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manner in which Irish members have on some occasions been 
outvoted on matters of purely local concern, it is scarcely surprising 
that much anger and impatience have been aroused by the late agita- 
tion and the renewed denunciation of a House of Commons in 
which a hundred and five Irish members have seats. 

If ever in any country men in power showed themselves anxious 
to remove all ground for ill-feeling between two peoples, that cer- 
tainly did Mr. Gladstone’s administration in 1869 and 1870 with 
reference to Ireland. Two deeply rooted prejudices in the minds 
of Englishmen were overruled by Scotch and Irish votes, in order 
that justice might be done in one respect, and an earnest attempt 
made to bring about a settlement in another. No sooner had this 
triumph been won, no sooner, too, had the ballot been carried, 
which, in the opinion of one of the ablest of the Irish representa- 
tives, “‘brought for the first time the influence and will of the 
Irish people directly to bear upon the assembly at Westminster,” 
than the new party which had been organized set to work to agitate 
for a more or less complete separation, and for the last two or 
three years they have used the forms of representative govern- 
ment to embarrass and obstruct the assembly which, as had been 
admitted, displayed great readiness to remove their recognised 
grievances. What is more, persistence is threatened in these tactics 
until the majority is worried into acquiescence in its own defeat. 
Take what view we may of the evils from which Ireland has been 
and is now suffering—and I for one hold that Ireland cannot safely 
be looked at altogether from an English standpoint—can we wonder 
that there is a growing disinclination to discuss the condition of the 
country calmly? It would be a grave misfortune indeed if the 
irritation occasioned by what is now going on were to interfere with 
the reforms that may be needed. But sober Irishmen must know 
very well that the only hope of obtaining a portion of what they are 
striving for, is by convincing the general assembly in which they are 
so fully represented, that what is asked is reasonable, and that the 
proposed arrangements would work. Certainly nothing that Ireland 
can do will force on the first steps towards repeal or separation. 
Rather, if pushed too far, the action now threatened may tend to 
exasperate. The agitation, even taking the highest estimate of its 
strength, is a small matter; serious, no doubt, as a most unwelcome 
symptom of a bad feeling which it was hoped was dying down, but 
nothing calculated to disturb a nation that passed without much 
concern through the troubles of 1848, and to whom the Fenian rising 
of 1867 seemed only a poor practical joke. Obstruction in the House 
of Commons is graver. But there are limits beyond which this 
mechanical interruption will not be tolerated, and to assume that 
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the purely factious tactics will be tamely put up with in the next 
Parliament (no matter how many Home Rulers may be returned for 
Irish or English constituencies) is to take a very low estimate of the 
new House of Commons. 

At the same time none can pawn to Irishmen the perfect right to 
agitate legally for Home Rule. The only proper course, therefore, 
when Catholics and Protestants, rich and poor, join together to claim 
self-government, is to try to understand what is really wanted, why the 
cry has arisen, and how it can most advantageously be met. To tell 
Mr. Shaw and Mr. Mitchell Henry, the O’Conor Don and Mr. 
Sullivan, that a movement which has virtually pushed aside their 
leadership in favour of less scrupulous persons must simply end in 
political chaos, is nothing to the point. They have all of them 
character and property to lose, and doubtless see something in 
Home Rule which callous Englishmen fail to discover. For we are 
told that Home Rule will settle everything. The national aspira- 
tions of the Irish—none the less romantic for being wholly undetined 
—the religious differences between Catholic and Protestant, the 
disputes between landlord and tenant, these and sundry other 
difficult matters will be satisfactorily disposed of at one and the same 
time. Home Rule is in short the panacea for all Irish trouble. What 
the Imperial Parliament cannot comprehend or grapple with, that 
an Irish Parliament will solve without the least exertion. Much is 
it to be regretted that the matter has never yet been set out in 
such a form as to convey any distinct meaning. 

Hitherto in putting forward their views on this important subject, 
Irishmen have relied much upon the history of past grievances and 
the general advantages of their new scheme, but have rarely, it may 
indeed be said never, entered upon details. Mr. Butt, who was 
specially careful in this respect, was congratulated by his supporters 
on the fact that he skilfully avoided giving his opponents the 
advantage of telling them what he really wanted. But as has been 
seen from the first, it is precisely in the details of any plan of Home 
Rule that the real difficulty lies. As tothe past there is now no 
great difference of opinion. That Ireland suffered much under 
English domination admits of no dispute. Up to our own day but 
little effort was made to conciliate the bulk of the people, or to govern 


(1) The serious obstruction of last session began with Sir Stafford Northcote’s refusal 
to pledge the Government to give another night to the discussion of the O’Conor 
Don’s Catholic University Bill, on the ground that the business of the House was 
already behindhand. One Irish member after another got up, and declared that this 
step should not conduce to the pushing forward of public business. They carried 
out this threat on the moment by delaying the Indian Budget for an hour and a half. 
Irish members complained of having been deceived ; but it is surely not the best way 
to show a capacity for self-government to endeavour to render all representative 
government impossible. 
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the country for its own sake. The most necessary reforms were 
withheld until, as in the case of Catholic Emancipation, the Govern- 
ment yielded to one agitation only in such wise as to provoke another. 
Naturally, therefore, the Irish look back to what seems to them the 
one bright spot in their history—the Parliament which kept up a 
sort of illusory independence for nearly twenty years. The memory 
of the great orators of that assembly still lingers in the land, and 
lends a deceptive gilding of national greatness to the period, whilst the 
bribery and corruption by which the Union was brought about 
afford ground enough for saying that it was unfairly obtained. A 
comparison too of the view taken of O’Connell during his lifetime 
with that which is held now, serves to show yet more clearly the 
mistakes which have been made. That turbulent orator was, as all 
now see, a patriot, and his demand for the disruption of the Empire 
ought to have been met by the steady removal of Irish grievances. Had 
this been done, more time might have been devoted to the considera- 
tion of the economical condition of Ireland which brought about the 
catastrophe of 1847. With that catastrophe the history of Ireland 
for men of the present generation may be said to begin. Between 
1800 and 1846 the population of Ireland had increased, under the 
combined influence of cottier tenancy and the potato, from 4,500,000 
to nearly 9,000,000. Two bad crops in succession killed 1,000,000 
of the inhabitants, and drove 2,000,000 away, bringing down the 
population to about its present level. There were grave mistakes 
made, but from that time to this the terrible famine of 1847 has 
been referred to by Irish orators as if it had been a crime of the 
British Government. Thousands of Irishmen in America and the 
British Colonies, as well as in Ireland itself, are bitter enemies of 
the nation to whom they attribute their enforced expatriation. 

With all this we must simply make our account. It would be as 
impossible, as it would unquestionably be ruinous, to retransplant 
the emigrants and their descendants to Irish soil. What part the 
Irish either abroad or in England would have in that new nationality 
which the Fenians think to create, none outside of the secret brother- 
hood can possibly imagine. Home Rule, however complete, would in 
nowise affect the dwellers in Liverpool, Glasgow or Southwark, New 
York or St. Louis. Moreover the soberer of the Irish leaders are 
as much opposed to Fenianism as they were ten or twelve years 
ago. In so far as that element of disorder comes to the front, the 
central Government may fairly expect the support of intelligent 
Irishmen of whatever position or creed. "With Fenianism the issues 
pass at once outside political limits, and involve questions which few 
wish to open without seeing further than they can see at present. 

But in the thirty-two years which have passed since the great 
famine, Ireland has not advanced with the rapidity that might have 
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been hoped for, and her stagnation has appeared the more obvious in 
comparison with the extraordinary increase in wealth of England 
and Scotland during the same period. At first there was to all 
appearance great improvement. In spite of much hardship and 
even cruelty, the emigration and evictions benefitted Ireland as a 
whole. The inflow of capital from England raised the rate of wages. 
The 5,500,000 left had more elbow-room, and the improvement of 
communication gave opportunities for employment in England at 
better pay than at home. But remaining still a poor agricultural 
country with a large absentee proprietary, we have now evidence 
and to spare that in many parts of the island the people are still 
living from hand to mouth, and eke out in the best times but a 
precarious subsistence. Exceptional measures, such as have never 
been called for in any part of England during the whole six years 
of growing depression, have had to be taken this year in hot haste 
for the relief of the people in the West of Ireland. Nor should it 
be forgotten that up to a late date Conservatives and Liberals alike 
refused to admit the gravity of the distress. This of course puts a 
new and forcible argument in the mouth of the advocates of Home 
Rule. If we could not see (they may contend) and would not 
believe, that the effects of agricultural depression must be far heavier 
in Ireland than in England, how can we satisfactorily handle more 
important matters? Happily there have not been the political 
grievances of the past for agitators to work upon. The right of a 
landlord to demand rent so long as society remains what it is, cannot 
be disputed, nor of course his right to evict on non-payment; but 
whatever objections may be taken to Mr. Gladstone’s outspoken 
observations as to the influences which enabled him to carry the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church and the Irish Land Bill, or 
even as to the merits of these measures in themselves, the agitation 
of this autumn and winter would have been infinitely more 
dangerous if the former at least had not been passed.’ The in- 
difference of the Imperial Parliament to Irish concerns, the incapacity 
to deal fairly where vested interests were involved, and the religious 
animosity which blinded men’s eyes’ to the principles of ordinary 
justice, would have afforded the groundwork for orations of a very 
different character from those which, as it is, have done much mis- 


chief. 


(1) The famous third clause, giving compensation for eviction, has turned out the 
failure most Conservatives and many Liberals predicted it would. On the one hand 
the landlord, though not prevented from unduly raising the rent, was stopped from 
turning out a tenant, however bad a farmer he might be, without heavy compensation. 
On the other, by giving this second interest in the soil, eviction, even for non-payment 
of rent, was created into a greater grievance than before. Thus a good tenant’s rent 
might be raised as the reward of his improvements, but there was no adequate means of 
dealing with a bad tenant. 
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Dr. Neilson Hancock’s able and dispassionate paper in the last 
number of this Review shows that much has still to be done before 
Treland is placed upon a level with England and Scotland in matters 
of ordinary administration. But it should not be overlooked that, 
owing to a variety of causes, Ireland is still far behind both the sister 
countries in many respects, and it does not follow that Irishmen are 
fully prepared for all measures that might be suited to Scotland. 
Still, when this allowance is made, it is open to all who choose to 
follow Dr. Hancock’s plain unvarnished statement that Irish Catho- 
lies are still, nominally at least, under disabilities which liberal men 
of both parties would wish to free them from; that the Poor Law— 
that the law itself is bad in principle may be admitted without 
affecting the contention—is behind what is thought necessary in 
richer England ; that public education ought to be placed upon an 
equal footing with that in England or Scotland; that localisa- 
tion of jurisdiction and cumulative voting should be introduced. 
Here we have suggestions of more complete assimilation. But 
immediately afterwards come the proposals that the Bright clauses 
should be further extended, and Ulster tenant-right—a custom ex- 
torted and maintained outside of the law for generations by the 
energy and independence of a non-Irish people—should be made law 
for all Ireland. This is, of course, considerably in advance of English 
or Scotch legislation. 

Dr. Hancock maintains also, in common with the Home Rulers, 
that the Imperial Parliament has neglected Irish affairs, and that, 
therefore, Irishmen have just ground for complaint. When this is 
examined into, it is difficult to see that Irishmen, except in regard 
to matters on which there has been the widest difference of 
opinion among themselves, have more reason to grumble than the 
rest of us. If they had pressed the economical and legal considera- 
tions now coming to the front with the same energy as has been 
devoted to Catholic education, far more would have been done by 
this time. Admitting also to the fullest extent the claims of the 
Irish members, we have still to learn, as Dr. Hancock says, that 
whole or partial separation is the best or safest way to carry 
them. That, in fact, is a very mild way of putting it. Decen- 
tralisation is a principle which, as a rule, finds favour with 
the country, but a method which would leave it open toa body of 
men to declare that property in land had ceased to exist for one 
section of society, is.scarcely in accordance with any government 
at all. Even granting that the demand for Home Rule is to be 
justified on general grounds, how Ireland would benefit has not yet 
been shown. 

That so far there should have been no intelligible draft of any 
definite project for Home Rule made public, surely goes to show that 
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its advocates are fully aware of the difficulty, not to say the impos- 
sibility, of proposing a plan which would stand the test of criticism 
and discussion. Home Rule, as we know it, may mean anything. It 
is the most elastic political formula yet discovered. It serves to 
include for the time being men who mean widely different things. 
Thus, there are those who really aim at no more than they say, and 
honestly believe that a better and more economical system of govern- 
ment for Ireland might be established by Irishmen themselves, with- 
out in the least affecting the connection between the two countries, or 
sapping the authority of the Imperial Government. There are others 
who say plainly that Home Rule is a step to repeal of the Union, 
and a yet more complete’ separation. Lastly, there are the National- 
ists pure and simple, whose “ Ireland for the Irish”’ signifies some- 
thing which they know will never be yielded except to a successful 
rebellion. Patriotism, self-seeking demagoguism, and misguided 
fanaticism are found for a time under the same banner. 

The clearest explanation of what the Home Rule party wish is 
still to be found in the original resolutions passed by the committee 
of the Home Government Association appointed for that purpose. 
All subsequent speeches have been based upon these original propo- 
sitions, and the arguments used in the Home Rule debate of 1874 
were directed rather to the expansion of grievances which Home 
Rule must of itself remedy, than to the proof of how it could be 
satisfactorily carried out in practice. In brief, however, the Home 
Rule programme comprises the following heads :—A national Parlia- 
ment of the Queen, Lords, and Commons of Ireland. This Parliament 
to have the right of legislating for, and regulating, all matters relat- 
ing to the internal affairs of Ireland, with full control over Irish 
resources and revenues, subject only to the obligation of contributing 
the just proportion to the Imperial expenditure. The Imperial 
Parliament is alone to have the power of dealing with foreign and 
colonial questions, as well as with all matters of Imperial defence. 

This brief programme means, as we have since learnt, that Ireland 
is to have the exclusive management of her own taxation, her own 
land laws, her own education, her own railways, fisheries, and public 
works, through a parliament sitting in Dublin, of which the Upper 
House will consist entirely of Irish peers, and the Lower will be 
elected by Irishmen living in Ireland. Now I venture to think that 
if Irish Home Rulers could show that such a parliament might be 
summoned without bringing on the break-up of the Union; that its 
meeting would really benefit Ireland; if it could be proved, too, that 
Imperial interests would suffer no injury, and that, in fact, the whole 
arrangement would not fail from the start—if all these points I say 
could be satisfactorily established, little objection would be raised to 
the proposals. There is no more feeling on the part of members of the 
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House of Commons, or of Englishmen generally, against a parliament 
at Dublin than against a parliament at Edinburgh, or say at Car- 
narvon. Why should there be nowadays? We are dealing with 
political business, and all we want to know is what may be the best 
way of carrying on the Queen’s Government. It is merely because 
the Irish remedies are thought to be wholly impracticable, that 
they are denounced as impolitic. In any case the burden of proof 
rests with those who consider the present system faulty, and recom- 
mend the substitution of another. 

It is well nevertheless, in view of the near approach of a general 
election, to gather from the vague statements at hand what steps 
would have to be taken before another Irish Parliament could find 
itself established on College Green. For, as we see, those who pro- 
pose to stand for English constituencies are called upon, if they wish 
to secure the Irish electors, to pledge themselves to vote for an 
inquiry into Home Rule. Now an inquiry ordered by the House 
of Commons has always hitherto been directed towards some practical 
end. But in this case an inquiry is proposed into an impalpable 
theory of government—an inquiry into the framework and consti- 
tution of a political will-o’-the-wisp, which no Irish member has 
yet been good enough to catch and table for our inspection. 
Would it not be well that accommodating Englishmen should ask 
their Irish friends to be so kind as to describe for them what the 
basis of the investigation is to be? 

An Irish Parliament is to sitin Dublin. Well and good. Under 
what franchise is its Lower House to be elected? Is that to be 
settled by the House of Commons; or, supposing such a thing possible, 
by a caucus of the present Irish members by themselves? Even now 
some are in favour of a reduction of the franchise and others are not 
when the Irish members are in a minority. What would be the case 
when a lowering of the qualification put the entire power of election 
for all local business in the hands of a poverty-stricken and unedu- 
cated peasantry? Some points here would seem to deserve con- 
sideration. Would anything satisfy the Catholic majority of the 
people of Ireland which failed to give them the majority of the repre- 
sentatives in the Irish House of Commons? Is it conceivable that 
the Imperial Parliament would consent to any Reform Bill for 
Ireland alone which would bring this about ? Granting the readiness 
of Catholics and Protestants together to give the fullest possible 
right of voting under existing circumstances, manifestly affairs would 
assume a totally different appearance when the balancing influence of 
English and Scotch members was withdrawn. The classes possessed 
of property and intelligence would be legally at the mercy of a body 
whose members had been elected by men holding views on the subject 
of the right of individual ownership, and the proper incidence of 
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taxation, much at variance with what is at present supposed to be 
sound. Nor would this difficulty be in any way met if the settlement 
were left to the Irish members themselves. 

But it may be said the Irish House of Lords would act as a check 
upon the Irish House of Commons, even if Mr. Davitt or Mr. 
Stephens became Prime Minister, and Mr. Brennan or Mr. Daly 
was appointed Home Secretary. So far from this being the case, 
we have here only a danger the more. The Irish Peers are nearly 
all Protestants and all landlords; the Irish Commons would probably 
be most of them tenants, or the representatives of tenants, and 
Catholics. Have we not in this arrangement the making of a dead- 
lock of the most anarchi¢al description ? We have only to imagine 
for a moment an Irish Parliament at work by itself upon a reform 
of the land laws, including the newly-developed theory of rent, 
to see where this would land the whole community. To put 
the thing plainly, would the owners of property in Ireland 
allow the class now agitating for a change, to carry out their 
views under Home Rule without that sort of opposition which 
has elsewhere led to civil war? How long, again, would the 
Lower House submit to be thwarted in the slightest degree by the 
Upper, without resorting to violence? When the Imperial Parlia- 
ment passes a measure for the benefit of this or that portion of 
the Irish population, there is no option on the part of dissentients 
about giving way. There is power at hand to enforce the law. But 
there is no such obvious disparity of force in Ireland alone by any 
means, unless the Imperial authority is to be invoked to carry out 
the decisions of the local parliament—an arrangement which would 
scarcely be the Home Rule we understand. 

Of course the Protestant members and landlords of the Home 
Rule party may have some method of restricting the suffrage 
carefully concealed, which would obviate possible hitches, which 
would reconcile conflicting interests, and assure the peaceable 
settlement of the reforms so loudly called for. If so, they do us 
a grave injustice by not bringing it forward. For not the most 
radical among us could view without apprehension the unchecked 
development of some of the schemes lately broached to admiring 
audiences. Is Ireland fit for manhood suffrage? That is what 
the rank and file-of Home Rulers seem to favour. First, then, 
let us know whether manhood suffrage is to be the basis of the 
Irish House of Commons; and if not, at what point short of that 
it is intended to stop? As in the event of any serious difference 
of opinion leading to a collision, the interests of both countries 
would necessitate Imperial intervention, it is only right that we 
should have some opportunity of judging how soon, if Home 
Rule were granted, such interference would again become unavoid- 
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able. Otherwise the Imperial Parliament is asked blindly to give 
the people of Ireland the power to organize disturbance, without any 
right whatever to stop them until it took an active shape. 

Assuming this initial difficulty disposed of, further draw- 
backs at once come into view. For example, the Home Rulers 
declare that there is no wish whatever to break up the Imperial 
connection, none to avoid paying a just share of the Imperial taxa- 
tion. Not disputing the former statement, who is to settle what is a 
just share of the Imperial taxation, the Irish or the Imperial Parlia- 
ment? For there is a doubt on this head. Sir Joseph McKenna, 
Mr. Mitchell Henry, and others contend—with how much of justice 
it is not my present purpose to inquire—that Ireland is taxed twice 
as heavily as England in proportion to the relative means of the two 
countries, and that besides the terms of Union are infringed by this 
excess. Therefore there is a difference of opinion as to what would 
constitute a ‘‘just” contribution to the Imperial exchequer. The 
records of the old Irish Parliament show what difficulty there was 
in arranging matters then. Will the process be any more simple 
now? For it is not to be presumed for a moment that England and 
Scotland would allow Ireland to frame her own estimate as to the 
amount which she should be called upon to pay. At that rate there 
might as well be separation at once, leaving Ireland to keep up an 
army and navy on her own account, and establish a nationality in 
good earnest—an arrangement which, apart from its political 
absurdity, she would soon find burdensome enough. 

It must rest then with the infinitely more powerful portion of the 
partially disunited kingdom, to say how much Ireland should pay at 
the outset. But this would be a varying amount. Say that it became 
necessary for the whole country to embark in a dangerous war calling 
for sacrifices from all, how long could the smooth working of such a 
complicated arrangement be expected? Thus, even if an agreement 
had been arrived at as to what was a just proportion one year, we 
could not rely upon getting it the next, when the contribution was 
to be increased by necessary taxation in excess of previous demands. 
Again, in the matter of the taxes themselves. Ireland can never be 
allowed the right to tax exactly in the way she pleases. Here, 
indeed, we at once enter upon those Imperial functions which the 
Home Rulers protest they have no desire to interfere with. To tax 
imports, however, is such a pleasing way of raising revenue that we 
can scarcely suppose the Irish Parliament would long resist the 
temptation to try how this would answer. In short, whichever way 
we turn, 2 Home Rule Parliament butts up against some Imperial 
business which could not be delegated to Ireland save by complete 
separation of the two countries. 

The United States—the Federal and State Legislatures—inde- 
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pendent yet not conflicting Canada—the Dominion and Provincial 
Parliaments—are instanced as parallel to the form of Govern- 
ment which it is designed to set up in Ireland. But these asso- 
ciations are very different from ‘any connection which can ever 
exist between England and Ireland. They presume an equality or 
the prospect of an equality, and besides, as has been pointed out over 
and over again, the matters to be arranged are far more simple. 
Moreover, the tendency even there is towards centralisation in 
important matters, and the doctrine of State rights cannot be pushed 
far without a danger of disruption. On every possible scheme of 
confederation Ireland would always be in the control of England. 
Such countries as Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland merely main- 
tain their independence because of the jealousies of their neighbours, 
or because they are too small to be worth interfering with. Hungary, 
which is sometimes cited as a country holding a similar position to 
that claimed for Ireland, will shortly only prove how impossible it 
is to work such a dual Government for any length of time. As to 
our colonies, their position and history render any analogy between 
the two cases altogether out of place. Indeed, all such analogies are 
quite misleading. What is wanted is a plain, straightforward 
scheme—an intelligible sketch of how an independent Parliament 
is to be reconciled with unavoidable dependence; how Ireland is to 
have her cake at Westminster and eat it at Dublin. For it is to be 
observed that no word has been yet heard of giving up the right to 
Irish representation in the Imperial Parliament.' The whole affair 
is still in the clouds. Bound up with England as the most patriotic 
Irishman must admit his country to be, a separate nationality is a 
chimera. Yet the separate Parliament can scarcely mean anything 
else. The Fenians are much more logical and scarcely less practical 
than Mr. Parnell. Yet no Englishman, I suppose, would pledge 
himself to vote for an inquiry into an Irish Republic, with “ agrarian 
communism” as its basis. It is precisely because Home Rule 
assumes that no change will be made in the constitution, and that 
the Union will be maintained, that it has obtained so much success 
even as it has. Let it once be made clear that final separation is its 
goal, and the end of the movement is at hand. 

There is, however, a more serious drawback than any of mere 
detail, involved in turning over the entire government of Ireland to 
Irishmen without any external control. It is argued because 
Catholics and Protestants have joined in this Home Rule cry, 


(1) “I propose no change in the Imperial Parliament, and if my scheme were 
adopted, the House would meet next year just as it has done this; there would not be a 
single change in members or constituencies ; there would be members for Leeds, Glas- 
gow, Dublin, and Limerick. The only change would be to take from that Assembly 
some of the duties which it now discharges in reference to Irish business, and to rele- 
gate them to another.”—WMr. Butt in the House of Commons, June, 1874. 
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because Catholic constituencies have returned Protestants, and the 
Catholic clergy show no objection to Mr. Parnell, that therefore the 
self-governed Ireland of the future would know no religious differ- 
ences, and that national prosperity would wipe out the bitter feuds 
of the past. This is the assumption, but what is there to justify it? 
Not the state of Ireland itself. True we have not had of late some- 
thing little short of civil war in the streets of Belfast, and the usual 
festivals of riot have passed over with only a moderate allowance of 
homicide. But why? Because the Imperial Government has in 
each case taken the greatest precautions to keep the peace, much to 
the disgust of the people themselves. Not to speak, however, of 
what occurred last year at Lurgan and elsewhere, only the other day 
at the election of a dispensary doctor in a small town in the south of 
Ireland, it was necessary to call up a strong body of regular troops in 
order to obviate the chance of a serious collision. The Protestant 
Home Rulers themselves are perfectly well aware that religious 
feeling still runs very high, and that self-government might easily 
intensify it. Nor would the improvement of the wealth of the 
country, supposing it to be effected, at all interfere with the display 
of this traditional animosity. Irishmen in America and Canada are 
well-to-do enough, but the ancestral differences about the Battle of 
the Boyne are there debated with the same keen enjoyment of 
manslaughter as in old Ireland itself. Cities otherwise peaceable 
enough have been turned into fields of battle between rival pro- 
cessions of Irishmen, who held different opinions on matters of the 
smallest possible moment. Americans and Canadians alike look 
upon Irishmen as altogether impracticable in such matters, and 
wonder that they ever kept from flying at one another’s throats in 
their own country. Unpleasant as obstruction is, a religious mis- 
understanding might easily be still more objectionable. 

Once more, however. It is said that Irishmen manage what is 
left to their control exceedingly well; that their Poor Law, though 
inefficient owing to its legal shortcomings, is ably administered, their 
prisons and county unions carefully arranged, and that their muni- 
cipal governments will challenge comparison with any on this side 
of the Irish Channel. All this, however, it must be remembered, is 
under pressure from without. In other parts of the world Irishmen 
in groups have not distinguished themselves for uprightness, or 
regard for the laws of the countries where they settle. This may be 
in part due to their neglected education, and in part to the absence 
of their natural leaders, whom, until the land question broke 
up the ties between them, they respected and followed. But 
in view of the Home Rule proposal, unworkable as it is on other 
points, it is not out of place to recall the fact, that the only great city 
that was ever administered by South of Ireland Irishmen was 
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New York. The population of New York is nearly two millions. 
The members of the Tammany organization, which had it under 
their command, were almost wholly Irish; they depended for their 
support upon Irish votes, and if ever there was a favourable oppor- 
tunity for showing capacity for honest and intelligent adminis- 
tration without cost to themselves, there it was. How they took 
advantage of it, who runs may read. A more corrupt gang never 
preyed upon a civilised community. The whole municipal govern- 
ment became one organised villainy, and the only people who throve 
were rowdies and bribe-taking judges. Wherever in American 
cities the Irish voters have got the upper hand, there, in a greater 
or less degree, the same phenomena have been reproduced. What 
has been the attitude of Irish labourers towards negroes and Chinese 
when they have come into competition, it is unnecessary to recall. 
In the same way the Molly Maguires of Pennsylvania, whose 
murderous outrages shocked the whole American community, were 
Irishmen, and this secret band of unionists could not of course plead 
barbarous landlords as an excuse for their assassinations. 

It would be monstrous indeed to speak of the able and upright men 
who head the Home Rule party, in the same breath with the scoundrels 
who did their best to ruin New York; or to link the Catholic popu- 
lation of Ireland, so singularly free from odious crime, with the brutal 
colliers of the Schuylkill region. But the leaders may be only the 
Girondins of an Irish revolution. How long would they keep the 
control of their countrymen, when it came to dealing with the 
' revenues and resources of the country for—as one of them has 
lately advocated—the encouragement of local enterprises? The 
common contention on the part of Irishmen that the State has 
duties towards them very different from any that it is called upon 
to perform in England—an argument which is in part accepted by 
Englishmen themselves—points clearly to Home Rule as a sort of 
beneficent if impersonal providence, which is to do for Ireland some- 
thing that at present is not to be done. 

But even when the impracticable nature of the Home Rule pro- 
gramme so far as it is intelligible is shown, we are evidently no 
nearer to a settlement of Irish difficulties. It is not to be expected 
that Parliamentary action will cease when the return of good 
times and the renewal of emigration has cooled down the agitation 
in Ireland itself. Even if the alleged grievances were righted, 
there might still remain that idea of a nationality by which, 
as the ablest Irish writer of this generation has truly said, the 
difficulty of dealing with the people is enormously increased. 
Nevertheless, we see in the case of Scotland, this sentiment of 
nationality is gratified without the slightest danger to the connection 
between the two countries. No one would accuse Scotchmen of any 
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lack of pride in their country; no one would think of imputing to 
them an incapacity for self-government or self-assertion. Yet there 
is no call on their part for Home Rule. They are perfectly satisfied 
to await their turn of legislation, and in more than one instance— 
notably in the case of the law of Hypothec—they have been content 
to see a measure, supported by a great majority of Scotch members, 
overruled time after time by the majority of the House of Commons. 
Taking their full part in the discussions of other questions, they have 
recompensed themselves by their influence in other directions for the 
temporary neglect of their own immediate concerns. It has been 
said that the Scotch vote disestablished the Irish Church, and 
certainly it has had great effect at many times in our recent history. 
But then we are told that the cases are entirely different. Notnearly 
so much so as Irishmen generally assume. The Scotch Parliament 
was brought to an end by bribery. For a long period the country 
was fearfully misruled, and a prey to civil war and contending 
factions. There was more ground for saying that Scotland could 
never be pacified, and that Highlander and Lowlander, Churchmen 
and Covenanters, would never come to a peaceful agreement, than that 
Irishmen will never consent to accept the conditions of union with 
England ; or that Catholics and Protestants will never agree to differ 
whilst returning members to a joint Parliament in London. But 
then we have never treated Ireland as we have treated Scotland, and 
we are in too great a hurry to reap the benefit of recent conciliatory 
measures. 

Scotland is not discontented, because, in the main, her affairs are 
managed by Scotchmen in the interest of Scotland. The great 
majority of Scotchmen are Liberal, and only an insignificant minority 
of Scotch members have enrolled on the Conservative side. None the 
less, they acquiesce without complaint in a Conservative administra- 
tion for the three kingdoms, though they know that it must postpone 
reforms, because a Scotchman is appointed Lord Advocate ; and no 
attempt is made (as in Ireland was made, until very recently) to force 
Englishmen into all the higher administrative and legal posts, or to 
treat the people as a whole as if they were a recently conquered 
race. If an English Conservative had the sole charge of Scotch 
Bills, if the statements of Scotch members were commonly treated 
as unworthy of belief, and if the whole tone towards Scotch- 
men were one rather of contempt than of conciliation, then we 
may be very sure the cry for Home Rule north of the Tweed would 
be loud enough. It is because instead of pursuing such a course 
Scotland is fully consulted, even in matters of sentiment, that there 
is no trouble in that quarter. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach and 
Mr. Lowther are highly creditable specimens of the sound, shrewd 
English gentleman ; but as Mr. Shaw has lately pointed out, and as 
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is well known to all who have watched what has passed during the 
present administration, they do not understand Irishmen as Lord 
Carlingford and Lord Mayo understood them, or as Mr. Plunket or 
the O’Conor Don would understand them. This is nothing in 
English affairs, but it becomes a serious matter in trying times 
in Ireland. Our theory that any one may be pitchforked into any 
office, whether he has had previous training for it or not, has been 
tried rather hard of late. Unless Ireland is to be held still upon 
terms which we have refused to sanction of late years in any part 
of the Empire, the Irish ought to be put on the same footing as the 
Scotch. If this principle were accepted, and the Chief Secretary 
were always an Irishmah, very little more would be heard of the . 
cry for Home Rule—a cry which, perhaps, some even of those who 
are elected on it do not very heartily join in. 

There is some ground for saying that certain measures have not 
been taken because they conflict too much with English views. More 
than a generation ago, two men of such different opinions as Cavour 
and Lord Beaconsfield were of opinion that a peaceful revolution was 
the proper remedy for Irish troubles. It is sad to read in 1880 
Cavour’s liberal yet conservative recommendations in 1844, and to 
see how few of them have been carried out. Still the tenants of 
Ireland are Catholic, and the landlords Protestant; still absenteeism 
is a curse of the country; still much cottier tenancy prevails. 
Education is very imperfect, and the Poor Law incomplete. The 
Italian statesman was certainly a lover of a territorial aristocracy, 
and not too friendly to the Roman Catholic Church ; yet, looking at 
Ireland with an impartial eye, he was of opinion that in her case it 
would be well “to abolish entails, and also the right of primo- 
geniture ; to permit the partition of inheritances, and to simplify 
the processes and formalities now required for the sale or division 
of landed estate. To the British people these measures would seem 
very serious ; they would be regarded by them as expedients almost 
revolutionary.” So revolutionary that they have barely been spoken 
of during all that long interval, and except for what the famine did 
for those who were left, we have to start from nearly the same point 
as when this passage was penned. The chief object now as then is 
to bring about a peaceful change, to enable the landed proprietors to 
rid themselves of a property which they hold at a disadvantage, 
because owing to race, creed, and disinclination to live in the 
country, they leave their land to be improved by their tenants, and 
are unable to identify themselves with the body of the people. We 
have found out in India that laws and methods of rule which suit us 
very well are wholly inapplicable, and even ruinous under different 
circumstances. Even in England we are beginning to doubt whether 
the privileges accorded by society to the owners of land are so 
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beneficial to the country as was sometimes thought. In Ireland the 
people have no doubt at all as to the effect of English laws. Fixity 
of tenure, and an extension of the scope of the Bright clauses, are 
called for by men whose natural sympathies would be with the land- 
lords. 

When Home Rule is refused finally, as sooner or later it must 
be, by both parties, no matter how much either of them may coquet 
meantime with the [rish vote, it will be absolutely necessary to show 
a readiness to settle this and other questions. To shut our eyes to 
our social and political dangers because some agitators have gone 
beyond all reasonable limits, or because a proportion of the people 
would confiscate property, and a few have resisted the law, is not in 
accordance with any wise view of the duty of a government. Those 
are altogether in the wrong, and must be summarily treated, who 
demand that they shall own the fee-simple of the soil on paying rent 
at a valuation for fifteen or twenty years; those, again, who urge 
that any man who has taken a piece of land for six months is entitled 
to hold it in perpetuity are almost equally to blame; for at this rate 
even the tenant who last purchased his holding will perhaps shortly 
find a poorer sub-tenant, whom he has let to, raising an agitation in the 
same sense, and all contract in relation to land is at anend. But all 
this does not alter the fact that the present tenure is not approved 
by any impartial person who has examined into it. Nor, on the 
other hand, would ownership, however complete, enable the occupiers 
of small patches to raise themselves much above the limit of starva- 
tion. Granting that cottier tenancy is a miserable failure, it by 
no means follows that any reform will relieve us from the drawbacks 
incident to the natural conditions of the country. Tillage has been 
kept up with difficulty in some districts for generations, as the statute- 
book shows. The general tendency is towards pasture and dairy-farm- 
ing, which need fewer hands, and are more profitable than arable land. 
To legislate to stop a process which is suited to the country would 
be, of course, sheer madness. In Ireland, as in other countries, 
it is not possible to do what is economically most desirable. If it 
were, few can question that the poorer peasants would be far better 
off in America or the English colonies, even if they were given 
the fee-simple of their holdings to-morrow. If, therefore, State inter- 
vention is thought necessary in the direction of enabling the tenants to 
obtain possession of their holdings, it can scarcely be refused in the 
direction of assisted emigration, to which the Home Rule party, as 
represented by Mr. Parnell, seem to object. Otherwise the evils of 
subdivision and subletting which have manifested themselves before 
will certainly appear again. 

It is at any rate the business of English and Irish politicians and 
publicists to consider this troublesome subject without prejudice. 
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Either party may fairly undertake it without sacrifice of principle, 
for the Bright clauses of Mr. Gladstone’s Act were accepted by 
Conservatives as well as by Liberals, and even fixity of tenure was 
given to sub-tenants in Bengal (with an unfortunate result, as some 
allege, owing to the Hindoo law) by an English administration. If 
we cannot hand over the management of the matter to Irishmen, we 
are at least bound to clear our minds of any feeling as to the effect 
which such changes as the abolition of entails might have on the 
solution of a similar problem in England. Home Rulers are at least 
right so far. On another point also there is a good deal to be said 
for their view. Absenteeism is, and long has been, a serious draw- 
back to Ireland. The yearly drain of little short of £4,000,000 
and more, is no trifle even economically, apart from the bad 
political effect of treating with tenants exclusively through agents, 
who have no interest in the estates, and look upon the whole question 
as a mere matter of salary and commission. In any steps which are 
taken to enable the Irish to become possessors of their holdings, the 
estates of permanent absentees may at least be considered fit subjects 
for experiment. Not the most abject idolator of the rights of real 
property can contend that they feel any deep interest in the welfare 
of a country which they rarely or never visit, and which in many 
instances their continuous demand for increased rent tends to 
pauperise. To allow such people to assert their privileges to the full 
extent, when they altogether neglect their duties, is simply to 
legalise and encourage a ruinous system. 

Landlords are maintained in the peaceful enjoyment of their 
land because on the whole it has been found to the general advantage 
of society that they should be so. But in particular instances, where 
forced sale is advisable, it is carried out, and the Encumbered Estates 
Act might very well be supplemented by an Absentee Act—the 
Bright clauses under the wider interpretation now given to them by 
a vote of the House of Commons being applied in all sales effected. 
To read much of what is written nowadays, one might suppose that 
the 12,000 landlords of Ireland had not only the right to be pro- 
tected in putting the law in force against their tenants, but that 
any change whatsoever in the law itself, however economically or 
politically desirable, must be a shock to the whole social system, and 
a step towards agrarian communism. Such argument on one side 
is almost as bad as the anti-rent agitation on the other. The 
Imperial Parliament is quite capable of steering between the two 
extremes and of satisfying all reasonable demands without danger. 
This an Irish Parliament certainly could not do, and whatever 
questions might safely be left to Irishmen to settle, the land is not 
one of them. 

The desire for more local self-government is not, however, confined 
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to Ireland, though there it is pressed in a different shape from else- 
where. There is, as is commonly admitted, far too much local 
business brought before Parliament, and the excessive expense inflicted 
upon the country, and especially upon Ireland and Scotland, by the 
private bill system calls for some remedy. Railways, waterworks, 
and other matters of a similar nature might well be transferred to 
Commissions, whilst the power of municipalities and shire councils 
could be beneficially extended at the same time. This has been 
proposed by both Conservatives and Liberals, and any scheme would 
necessarily include Ireland. Unfortunately concession would now 
be translated as a surrender to agitation and clamour, whilst the 
resistance to the police of late has produced a stronger feeling in this 
country than ever. But though such measures may be beyond the 
scope of the expiring Parliament, they may be thought of as matter 
for the next. To suppose that the difficulties of Ireland can be 
solved at a blow is of course absurd. Whatever changes are made 
must be gradual. But much has been learnt by the Irish themselves 
during the late agitation. They see that neither in England nor in 
America can they expect sympathy for demands which go the length 
of confiscation and the upsetting of all law. On the other hand, we 
have had occasion to learn that the poverty of Ireland is no mad 
eraze of Irish members, but that what in England means only 
pressure and hardship, in Ireland means famine. It rests with the 
present administration, by a careful attention to the needs of. the 
people now—manifestly, individual charity, loans to landlords, and the 
Poor Law are insufficient for the growing distress—and by firmness, - 
combined with conciliation, both within and without the House of 
Commons during the present year, to relieve the country from the 
scandal of obstruction in the approaching session. But to ensure 
that Ireland shall be, in future, a source of strength rather than 
weakness or annoyance, she will have to be governed more in 
accordance with the views of the majority of her population, and 
less on the lines of any preconceived policy, however apparently 
sound. This may involve some concessions disagreeable to our 
prejudices, but the pacification and contentment of any portion of 
the United Kingdom is well worth the sacrifice of rigid political 
consistency. 


H. M. Hynpman. 








THE YOUNGER PLINY. 


Ir is not surprising that the Younger Pliny should never have ex- 
cited anything more than a rather languid interest outside the circle 
of professed students of Roman history. As a writer he is easy and 
graceful, but with a decided leaning to commonplace. His life 
was uneventful, and his times were dull. The storm and stress of the 
last years of the Republic had long passed away, with their fierce con- 
troversies, and their atmésphere of political, social, and intellectual 
unrest. Pliny himself was only nine years old when the accession 
of Vespasian put an end to the struggles which had distracted the 
empire since the fall of Nero. Domitian’s outburst of frenzy in 93 
was abruptly closed by his murder in 96 a.p., and throughout the 
period covered by Pliny’s correspondence, men were living quietly 
under the vigorous and even rule of Trajan. Thus it is that the 
absence of stirring interest which disgusted Tacitus with his age, is 
conspicuous in Pliny’s life and writings. There is plenty of official 
bustle, but little political movement, much intellectual liveliness, but 
no serious speculation, no passionate aspirations, no onward progress 
of thought. For the most part his contemporaries kept obediently 
enough within the limits imposed by imperial rule, contented if 
only they were left so far free and undisturbed. 

But nevertheless Pliny has a genuine claim on our attention. In 
one sense the history of his time is easily mastered. Its few decisive 
events, its chronology, and the figures of the leading actors are fairly 
well ascertained, and are intelligible enough. Of the vast adminis- 
trative machinery which regulated the life of the empire, we know 
much already, and our knowledge of it is steadily increasing. But 
it is when we come to this life itself that our difficulties begin. 
There is so little movement discernible, the interests are often so 
apparently artificial or trivial, the figures so shadowy, that it is hard 
to realise distinctly how men lived and thought and acted, and what 
were their engrossing occupations, their guiding hopes and fears. 

Towards a right understanding of all this, Pliny contributes more 
largely than any other writer of his day. His letters, though rather 
artificial in their style, and composed, many of them, with an evident 
view to publication, are a more pure and transparent medium than 
either the histories of Tacitus or the satires of Juvenal.’ He does 
not spend himself in a passionate protest against the dulness and 
meanness and vice of his age; but, on the contrary, his evident 


(1) An English translation of Pliny’s Letters has just been published by Mr. J. 
Delaware Lewis. (London: Triibner & Co.) 
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harmony with the situation and his constitutional moderation, make 
him all the more faithful an exponent of the average life of his time. 
His freedom from any keen intellectual cravings, or unsatisfied 
political aspirations, are not more characteristic of the society in 
which he lived than his mingled pedantry and dilettanteism, his 
rather sentimental admiration of the lost Republic, and his naive 
reverence for, and belief in, the imperial system of administration. 
He is valuable, too, because he supplements very usefully the partial 
accounts given by others. We learn from him, what we could cer- 
tainly never learn from Martial or Juvenal, how much of sober 
decent life, of careful discharge of public and private duties, of 
genuine friendship, there was in the ordinary circles of Roman 
society. A warm friend and a kind master, humane and liberal in 
his private, and strictly conscientious in his public relations, Pliny 
is a valuable witness to the better elements which still survived in 
a corrupt age; and his letters prove that not only individuals like 
Tacitus’ father-in-law Agricola, but a large and important class had 
discovered that middle path between ‘“‘a rugged contumacy and a 
disgraceful servility,” which Tacitus himself seems to regard as the 
best course open to a Roman in those degenerate days. 

Pliny was above all things fortunate in the class to which he 
belonged by birth. What remained of the old nobility of Rome 
had, with few exceptions, either sunk to the level of mere courtiers, 
or withdrawn into a sullen seclusion. They were still proud of their 
great names and long pedigrees, but the prestige which these enjoyed 
was too often weakened by the obvious contrast with the ignoble 
lives or straitened means of those who owned them. It was now a 
matter of surprise, at least as much as of pleasure, when some 
member of these ancient families achieved any prominent distinction 
as general, statesman, or author, a distinction which frequently made 
its winner a mark for imperial jealousy, or for the intrigues of in- 
formers. But if the high-born noble was forced to disgrace his 
republican ancestors by courtiership, to fret away his life in vain 
regrets for an irrevocable past, or to be haunted through a dull 
career of office with a sense of degeneracy; the lowborn son of the 
people, if he wished to rise, had usually to seek promotion by flatter- 
ing the great, and either, like Martial, lost all self-respect in the 
process, or, like Juvenal, was driven into indiscriminate hatred of his 
generation. To neither of these two classes did Pliny belong. On 
his father’s and his mother’s side alike, he belonged to the noblesse 
de province, the municipal nobility of Italy. Both the Cacilii and 
the Plinii were families of wealth and respectability, near Comum, 
in Northern Italy. So far as we know, his father had attained to 
nothing higher than an honourable position among his fellow- 
townsmen. His uncle, the celebrated author of the Natural History, 
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had indeed been recommended by his talents to the friendship of 
Vespasian and Titus, but he had remained a simple Roman knight, 
without ever assuming the higher honours of senatorial rank. But 
these “municipal nobles,” the squirearchy of ancient Italy, were 
the very salt of Roman society. For the most part they were un- 
tainted by the vices of the capital, When Vespasian, who knew 
their worth, admitted numbers of them to the senate, their compara- 
tively simple habits powerfully aided him in his efforts to stem the 
rising tide of luxury in Rome. From this class came many of the 
ablest officials, the most successful lawyers, and the best writers of 
the day. At home they did good work in managing the affairs of 
the town whose citizens they were, while in the capital they swelled 
the ranks of those who were content to make the best of the empire 
as it was, “to pray for good emperors, but put up with such as 
they could get.” 

But if Pliny was fortunate in the class to which he belonged by 
birth, he was not less so in his birthplace. From the time when the 
valley of the Po and the surrounding districts had passed finally 
under Roman rule, Northern Italy had been a favoured part of the 
peninsula. The germs of a vigorous civilisation planted there in the 
days of the elder Cato had steadily thriven and grown. The twin 
evils of slave-labour and large estates had spread more slowly and 
less widely there than elsewhere. Its rich lands had never been 
wholly converted into an aristocratic pleasure-ground like the Cam- 
panian coast, nor surrendered to slaves and brigands like the pastures 
of Apulia. The vote of Cisalpine Gaul was of especial conse- 
quence at elections in the days of Cicero. Even in Pliny’s time, its 
numerous and thriving towns contrasted favourably with the deso- 
late ruins of Latium; and in the open country the small proprietor 
had not yet been elbowed out of existence by the rapacious encroach- 
ments of wealthier neighbours. And these more equable conditions 
of life, added to a comparatively healthy climate, had developed and 
sustained a more robust habit of mind and body than could easily be 
found, except, perhaps, where in Spain and in Southern Gaul a 
young civilisation was growing up under somewhat similar conditions. 
And it is clear that those who came from these favoured districts 
retained always a strong affection for them, cherished carefully the 
memories of distinguished compatriots, and felt themselves united 
by a strong bond of neighbourly feeling. The names of Catullus, 
of Virgil, and of Livy were as dear to Northern Italians as that of 
Marius had once been to the men of Arpinum. Comum, “our 
fatherland,” as he affectionately calls it, was the constant object of 
Pliny’s affectionate interest, and the instances are numerous in 
which he exerts his influence at Rome on behalf of countrymen of 
his own. 
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Caius Plinius Cecilius Secundus, to give his full name, was born 
in the year 61 a.v. Of his father Cacilius, we know little beyond 
the fact that he belonged to a family long resident near Comum, that 
he was an influential citizen of that prosperous little town, owning con- 
siderable estates in its neighbourhood, and, lastly, that he died while 
Pliny was still quite young. His mother, Plinia, was alive at the 
time of the eruption of Vesuvius, a.p. 79, but beyond the fact of her 
presence there, we hear nothing about her. Without doubt the two 
persons who exercised the most decisive influence over Pliny’s early 
life were his uncle, the elder Pliny, whose adopted son he became, 
and his beloved guardian, Verginius Rufus. 

The former was, in every point but official distinction, a bigger man 
than his nephew. In his indefatigable literary activity, and his 
omnivorous zeal for knowledge, which he found time to gratify amid 
the bustle of a busy life, he reminds usof Varro. His Natural History 
is an encyclopedia of the learning of his day. His History of the 
German Wars seems to have been largely used by Tacitus in the 
earlier books of the Anna/s. His military experience as a cavalry 
officer took shape in a treatise On Cavalry Javelin Exercise ; while he 
anticipated Quintilian by a treatise in six volumes on the Student ; 
“in which,” says his nephew, “the orator is trained from his very 
cradle and perfected.” During the last years of Nero’s reign, when 
literary independence was at a discount, he solaced himself by a 
discussion, in eight books, on Doubtful Phraseology ; and when Nero 
fell, he reappeared with a continuation of the histories of Av/idius 
Bassus, which, apparently, embraced the reigns of Nero, Galba, 
Otho, Vitellius, and Vespasian. In addition to these published works 
he left behind him a prodigious quantity of note-books, “written on 
both sides of the parchment, and in an extremely small hand.’’* 
And all the time he led a busy life; at first, as a useful public 
servant in various subordinate offices; and, finally, as the trusted 
adviser of Vespasian and Titus. The nephew had not the mental or 
physical powers of the uncle, but he followed him at a distance in his 
love of study, in his thirst for knowledge, and his devotion to public 
duty. On the last head, however, Pliny had even more to learn from 
his guardian. Verginius Rufus was a man of whom Comum might 
justly be proud. He came from Pliny’s own class, and their estates 
joined ; but he had won for himself by his military abilities, and 
still more by his unswerving honesty and uprightness, the universal 
respect of the Roman world. He held high commands, was three 
times consul, and had twice refused the imperial purple offered him 
by his devoted legions; and when he died, full of years and honours, 
men mourned in him the loss of a perfect pattern of the virtues of 
an older day. To Pliny he was a second father, ever ready with 
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sympathy and counsel, and always at hand with the support of his 
name and presence. It would be difficult to overestimate the 
stimulating effect of such early associations as these upon Pliny’s 
character. The lives of Verginius and his uncle set before him an 
ideal of an old-fashioned sense of duty, a purity of life, and a devo- 
tion to learning which probably did much to save him from the 
two extremes of luxurious indolence, and austere but useless seclusion, 
which were fatal to so many of his generation. 

We can only guess at the manner in which Pliny’s life was spent, 
before, at the age of nineteen, he commenced practice as an advocate 
in Rome. The comparative merits of a home and a school education 
were as hotly discussed then as in more recent times; but whether 
Pliny himself was taught by a “ preceptor ” at home, or attended the 
school of some local “ grammaticus,” we cannot certainly say; 
the wealth of his family, however, would make it easy for them to 
secure the services of a competent tutor from a distance, while we 
learn that Comum itself was singularly ill-provided with schools. 
In either case his course of education at this stage probably re- 
sembled closely that described by Quintilian as belonging to the 
sphere of the ‘“ grammaticus,” a course not unlike the old purely 
classical curriculum of our own grammar schools. It began with a 
careful study of grammar; then followed the reading and repetition 
of select passages from Greek and Latin poets; Homer and Virgil 
being those recommended by the best authorities; and lastly came 
verse-making, a branch in which Pliny showed a more than Etonian 
precocity, for at the age of fourteen he composed a Greek tragedy.* 
With the fifteenth birthday school life and boyhood ended together, 
and if his parents could afford it the “ young man”’ was next sent 
to complete his education in the schools of the rhetoricians at 
Rome. The step from the tutor at home, or the local grammar 
school, to the school of rhetoric, was a step like that from school to 
college in our own day. The young Italian was at once plunged 
into a larger world. The strict restraints of discipline were re- 
moved, the course of study was wider and more advanced. The 
student sat at the feet of celebrated masters, and was encouraged to 
discuss, to criticise, and to question, where before he had simply 
learnt. 

Chief among the teachers of rhetoric in Rome, when Pliny began 
his student-life there, was Quintilian, the first holder of the chair of 
Latin rhetoric established by Vespasian. His lectures Pliny at- 
tended, and those also of a Greek professor, Nicetes Sacerdos,” but 
he tells us nothing more of this part of his life beyond the fact that 
among his fellow students was his friend and countryman Voconius 
Romanus.’ Traces, however, of his studies are visible in his letters, 
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The learned world was exercised then, as it has often been since, by 
the difficulty of settling the comparative merits of the ancients and 
moderns. One party upheld the claims of the poets and historians 
of the century, and applauded the eloquence of contemporary 
orators, while the other scornfully contrasted these new men, with 
their affectations and meretricious elegancies, with such giants 
of past times as Virgil, Livy, and Cicero; or even, if they were 
extreme in their reverence for antiquity, with Ennius, with the elder 
Cato and the Gracchi. Adherence to one side or the other was often 
determined by other than purely literary considerations, for the 
Stoics and their sympathisers, as well as those who professed to look 
back with regret to the days of republican freedom, preferred the 
ancients as naturally as others did the moderns. The great Quin- 
tilian himself must be ranked among the more moderate and discri- 
minating admirers of the ancients. He refused indeed to go back 
for models of eloquence to Cato, or for models of poetry to Ennius ; 
but he emphatically recommends the great masters of the Ciceronian 
and Augustan ages in preference to later writers. Pliny’s verdict 
agrees on the whole with that of his teacher. “Iam,” he says, 
‘‘of the number of those who admire the ancients.”* At the time 
of the eruption of Vesuvius he was engaged in a close study of 
Livy.” Asa pleader he copied Demosthenes and Cicero.’ In one 
passage he prays for a return to a style more severe and simple than 
that which was then fashionable ; and elsewhere a friend’s poems 
are praised as reminding him of Catullus, and even of Plautus and 
Terence.* And in his case too this admiration of the ancients went 
along with a perceptible leaning towards Stoicism, and a moderate 
love and respect for all that belonged to the old Republic. But it 
is not only in these specific opinions that we can detect the results 
of his training in the rhetorical schools. In him, as in others, it 
affected all his habits of thought and his whole literary character, 
though the loss of all his poems, and, with one exception, of all his 
speeches, prevents its effects from being so visible as they would 
otherwise have been. The aim of Roman education is clearly and 
simply expressed in the title of Quintilian’s elaborate work, the 
Institutio Oratoria. The highest ideal of complete culture was 
realised in the perfect orator. In him all learning, and even all 
virtue, found their fullest expression and the noblest sphere for 
their exercise. To possess a complete mastery of all the resources of 
language ; to have at command for illustration and argument all the 
accumulated treasures of poetry, philosophy, and history ; to be 
familiar with all the workings of the human heart and mind; and 
lastly, to be skilled in every turn of dialectic, was the highest result 
of sound education, as it was then understood. The theory was a 
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legacy from the days of republican freedom in Greece and Rome, 
when politics were the absorbing business of life, and effective speech 
the greatest force in politics. In Greece, first of all, the scientific 
use of this weapon was systematically taught; when her freedom 
left her, the art of rhetoric continued to flourish in her schools, and 
was thence transplanted to Rome. There the untutored eloquence 
of early days was replaced by a studied oratory, of which the 
younger Gracchus was one of the first exponents, and the rapid 
advance made by the art of rhetoric may be illustrated by Cicero’s 
famous treatise on Zhe Orator. When, after the establishment of the 
<mpire, silence fell upon the Forum, and even in the Senate free dis- 
cussion was rarely more than a mere form, rhetorical training still 
formed the sum and substance of education. A system so one-sided 
in its aim would have been bad enough anywhere, but its effects 
were the more disastrous in Imperial Rome because the proper sphere 
for the exercise of this special training was so restricted. Only in 
the law courts, and occasionally in the senate, could the lessons of the 
schools be carried into practice, and thus deprived of its natural out- 
lets rhetoric forced its way into fields not rightly its own. All 
literature was pervaded with a rhetorical spirit. The tendency to 
declamation and special pleading, the excessive straining after effect 
for effect’s sake, and the undue stress laid on form and style, faults 
which in various degrees are noticeable in all the writers of the age, 
may be attributed to the rhetorical bias which their education had 
given them; and the air of unreality and affectation which thus 
resulted was rendered more conspicuous by the increasing absence of 
any of those stirring interests in practical or intellectual life, which 
are the food on which a healthy literature thrives best. 

So far as Pliny is concerned, these defects are most clearly seen in 
his Panegyric of Trajan. There does, indeed, run through it a cur- 
rent of genuine gratitude for the liberal rule which Trajan had 
inaugurated, and of sincere admiration for his great qualities. But 
the composition is very laboured ; the flattery of Trajan is fulsome, 
and the language used in describing his “ restoration of liberty”’ is 
almost comically exaggerated. Even in the letters, however, their 
natural grace and freshness is too often spoilt by over elaboration, 
or by rhetorical touches and sentiments. Like his speeches, they 
seem many of them to have been revised for publication with a care 
which only impairs their effect. Sometimes he is wearisome in his 
efforts to be smart ; at others he is absurdly magniloquent. To take a 
single instance. The prosecution of Marius Priscus—by no means 
a very unusual sort of suit—is described as* “memorable from the 
great position of the personage concerned, salutary from the severity 
of the example set, and immortal owing to the magnitude of the 
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affair.” Not less characteristic is the prominence he gives to ques- 
tions of style and to the art of composition. Here is the course of 
study he prescribes for his friend Fuscus, a course good enough as 
far as it goes, but wofully limited in scope.’ “ It will be particularly 
profitable—and so it is laid down by many—to translate either from 
Greek into Latin, or from Latin into Greek. This is a kind of exer- 
cise which will furnish you with propriety and brilliancy of expres- 
sion, a great supply of ornamental turns, force in exposition, and 
moreover, by imitation of the best models, with a faculty of invent- 
ing what will resemble them.” In the same spirit he recommends 
history, not as a subject of scientific study, but simply as a literary 
exercise. “I should wish you,” he says, “ occasionally to take up 
some historical topic;” letter-writing is advised, “for a concise 
and pure style is thus acquired.” “Even poetry is a fitting relaxa- 
tion, for it is marvellous how by means of these compositions the 
mind is at once exerted and refreshed.” In the same spirit the note- 
books which Pliny, like his uncle, kept always at hand, while wait- 
ing for wild boars in the woods above Lake Como, no less than when 
on a journey or in his study, were used more for the convenience of 
jotting down verses or happy turns of thought than for the collec- 
tion of facts. We have only one direct allusion to the Dacian wars of 
Trajan, and that in a letter,” in which he points out their capabilities 
as a subject for verse, the most serious difficulty being that of prevent- 
ing the “barbarous and savage names from showing their repug- 
nance to Greek metre,” otherwise the subject is admirable. ‘So 
vast, so poetical, and though dealing in events of the most real cha- 
racter, so like fable.’ Here we have the method of treatment in 
germ, which was developed in all its tiresome monotony by Silius 
Italicus. For philosophic speculation of a serious kind, Pliny has 
as little taste as most of his contemporaries; but in the tricks and 
turns of dialectic he takes a characteristic delight, of which the 
following description of the Greek rhetorician Iseeus is sufficient 
proof.’ “Great as was the reputation which had preceded Iseus, 
yet he was found to surpass it; his powers of speech, his copious- 
ness, his richness are extraordinary. He calls for several subjects 
of discussion, and allows his hearers to make their choice, frequently 
even to select their sides. He rises and composes his attire, then he 
begins. At once, and almost at the same moment, everything comes 
to his hand, profound ideas present themselves, and expressions—oh, 
such expressions! so choice and polished! His preludes are to the 
point, his narratives clear, his attacks vigorous, his embellishments 
en He indulges in frequent enthymemata, frequent 
syllogisms, concise and reasoned out, such as it is difficult to produce 
even with pen in hand. His memory is incredible; he will repeat 
from a long way back what he has spoken extempore, without a mis- 
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take ina word. To this degree of skill has he attained by study 
and practice; for night and day he applies himself to nothing else, 
hears and talks of nothing else.’ So excessive an admiration for 
what was after all merely a remarkable tour de force was the natural 
and inevitable result of the one-sided rhetorical education of the day. 

Pliny had probably just finished his studies in the rhetorical 
schools when, in A.D. 79, he lost his uncle. From Campania he 
returned to Rome, and at the age of nineteen he began, as the custom 
was, to practise as an advocate in the civil courts. Of his earliest 
essays at the bar we know nothing, and this stage of his practice 
cannot have lasted long; for his wealth and connections, joined to 
the reputation of his uncle, all pointed to a more ambitious career 
than that of a simple advocate. The military profession, attractive 
as it was to more adventurous and active spirits, had as little charm 
for him as for Cicero. His uncle’s official course had been limited to 
the subordinate posts under the Imperial Government, which fell 
naturally to the lot of those who were only simple knights. But his 
nephew might fairly aspire to the high honours of senatorial rank, 
and to the dignified magistracies to which a seat in the Senate opened 
the way. It was no doubt with a.view to this traditionally respect- 
able career that Pliny underwent a short probation in the army, for 
a certain period of military service was still required from candidates 
for the “ magistracies of the Roman people.’ The young Roman of 
position, however, had long ceased to enter the ranks of the legion as 
a private. Instead of this, he obtained a commission and commenced 
service as military tribune. In this capacity Pliny, at the age of 
twenty, entered the third Gallic legion, which was then, and had 
been for a long time, stationed in Syria. He seems to have made a 
respectable officer, though he reports badly of the state of discipline.’ 
But he saw no active service, and found leisure to form acquaintances 
much to his taste with the Greek philosophers Euphrates and 
Artemidorus.” His whole term of service cannot have lasted for 
more than a year, and was very possibly compressed into half that 
time. This preliminary soldiering over, Pliny returned to Rome to 
stand for office. By this was meant, not the various prefectures, 
legateships, and procuratorships created by the emperors and be- 
stowed by them at their own discretion, but the old legitimate 
republican magistracies, which, though often little better than sine- 
cures, and at the best entailing purely municipal duties, still retained 
much of their old prestige, and carried with them a social dignity 
which was eagerly coveted. The lowest of them—the questorship— 
gave its holder the rank of senator, and he became a member of what 
was virtually the peerage of the Empire, and each successive step 
raised him higher, till, with the consulship, he reached the very top 
of the social scale. 
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Pliny entered Roman society under favourable auspices. Domitian 
had been only a short time Emperor, and had not yet professed that 
“hatred of good men”! which darkened the closing years of his 
reign. Pliny was no doubt known to him through his uncle, and 
seems to have stood fairly high in his esteem. But apart from 
imperial patronage, he found a ready admission into the best circles 
in Rome. They were not, indeed, the most fashionable or the most 
aristocratic, but they included nearly all that the capital could boast 
of moral or intellectual worth. There was a sprinkling of austere 
Stoics and republicans who religiously observed the birthdays of 
Brutus and Cassius and wrote the lives of illustrious victims of 
imperial tyranny; but the majority were men of the type of 
Verginius Rufus, or of Pliny’s countryman and trusted counsellor 
Corellius, or of Cornelius Tacitus ; men who united a rare simplicity 
of life and purity of character with considerable literary culture and 
much practical common sense. In their society Pliny passed his 
time till he was of age to stand for the questorship. He seems to 
have now resumed his legal practice; and in this interval also 
occurred most probably his first marriage, though as to his wife’s 
name and origin we are left very much in the dark. 

In the year a.p. 89, at the age of twenty-eight, he became questor. 
His candidature was no doubt powerfully supported by such friends 
as Verginius and Corellius, but it is probable that he enjoyed the 
far greater advantage of being one of the candidates recommended 
to the votes of the Senate by the Emperor himself. Such a recom- 
mendation was decisive, but Pliny received a further mark of 
Domitian’s favour in being selected for the Emperor’s immediate 
service as “quastor Casaris.”* He thus escaped being sent toa 
province as questor to the governor, while enjoying special dis- 
tinction as the ordinary medium of communication between the 
Emperor and the Senate. 

His next office was that of tribune of the plebs, which he probably 
held from December, a.p. 91, to December, a.p. 92. It was with 
good reason that many in Pliny’s day regarded the tribunate as 
nothing better than “a shadow and an empty name.”® The tri- 
bunician authority held by the emperors apart from the office itself, 
was at least useful in giving the sanction of republican tradition to 
their rule in Rome; but for the actual tribunes of each year nothing 
was left but rusty prerogatives and the memories of an illustrious 
past. Yet it is characteristic of the rather sentimental sympathy 
with old times felt by Pliny and his set, and of his own naive self- 
importance, that he by no means assented to the ordinary view of 
the office. He did not, indeed, commit himself to any unseasonable 
revival of its powers, as did his more thorough-going friend Rusticus* 


(1) Paneg. 95. (3) Epp. i. 23. 
(2) Epp. vii. 16. (4) Tac. Ann, xvi. 26. 
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—on the contrary, he speaks in the Panegyric of its “quiet ” 1—but 
he consistently held aloof from all that he considered incompatible 
with its rather obsolete dignity, and in particular from practice in 
the courts. ‘“ It appeared to me,” he writes,’ ‘‘ most unseemly that 
one in whose presence every one is bound to rise and to give place, 
should himself stand, while every one else is sitting; next, that one 
who can impose silence on all, should himself be silenced by the 
hour-glass ; again, that he whom it is unlawful to interrupt should 
have to listen to actual scurrilities. . .. . Moreover, suppose I had 
been appealed to in my official capacity either by the person for 
whom or the one against whom I appeared. Should I interpose as 
tribune and aid him? or should I keep quiet and hold my tongue, 
abdicating, so to speak, my magisterial capacity ? ” 

But though he abstained from practice during his tribunate, 
he was now, in virtue of his questorship, a senator, and a new and 
higher sphere for advocacy was thus opened to him. It was before 
the Senate that political prosecutions, and especially suits brought 
by provincials against their governors, were tried, and the pleaders 
on both sides were usually themselves senators. Pliny’s first sena- 
torial case occurred apparently in the year after his tribunate. In 
conjunction with his friend Herennius Senecio, he was appointed by 
the Senate to take charge of the suit brought by the Spanish 
province of Beetica, with which his uncle had been at one time con- 
nected, against their former governor, Babius Marsa.* Pliny won 
his case, and, by his own account, gained golden opinions for the 
independence and courage he displayed. 

In a.p. 93 Pliny obtained the pretorship at a critical moment for 
himself and for the section of Roman society to which he belonged. 
Our authorities agree in dating from this year a sudden change for 
the worse in Domitian’s behaviour; and, allowing for possible exag- 
gerations, it seems certain that either the dangerous capriciousness 
which a sense of absolute power begets in all but the steadiest minds, 
or the sudden frenzy inspired by a despot’s fear of hidden foes about 
him, drove him, as it drove Caligula and Nero, and possibly Tiberius, 
into a reckless attack upon all in his neighbourhood who excited his 
dislike, his jealousy, or his fears. But we must not be led by the 
statements of Pliny or Suetonius to overestimate the extent or the 
effects of the storm. The vast machinery of government seems to 
have suffered no serious shock ; the provinces, and even the country 
districts of Italy, were untouched. It was in Rome, and on the 
senators, philosophers, and literary men in the capital, that Domitian’s 
fury spent itself. For them the three last years of his reign were a 
real reign of terror. Tacitus declares Agricola‘ to have been happy 
in dying before he witnessed their horrors. A trembling and speech- 
less Senate overawed by armed force; men and women of high birth 


(1) Paneg. 95. (2) Epp. i. 23. ,. (8) Epp. vii. 33. (4) Agric. 44. 
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and spotless character hurried away to execution or to exile; litera- 
ture and learning paralysed ; and vice, in the shape of informers, 
legacy hunters, and parasites, rampant in high places—such, accord- 
ing to contemporary writers, were some of the terrible features of 
these “gloomy days.” Pliny, though he escaped unscathed himself, 
had his full share of anxiety and grief. Hitherto he had stood high 
in Domitian’s favour, and his recent election to the pretorship had 
been largely the work of the Emperor.’ But it was no longer 
possible for him to bask in the smiles of a patron who had banished 
his beloved philosophers from Rome, and who had put to death some, 
and exiled others, of his dearest friends.” For the time he withdrew 
from public life, and postponed his chances of further promotion till 
better days should come.® They arrived at last, with the murder of 
Domitian and the accession of Nerva, in a.p. 96. The Senate once 
more took courage in the presence of an emperor who respected its 
dignity ; there was a general revival of letters; the exiled professors 
of learning returned to Rome, and with them the surviving victims 
of the reign of terror. The tide of public feeling now turned strongly 
against those who had been implicated in the late persecutions. 
“Every one,” writes Pliny,* “impeached and crushed his own 
private enemies,’ and such notorious informers as Marcus Regulus 
trembled for their safety. Pliny had his own task of vengeance to 
perform, but he waited until the first heat of passion had cooled, and 
then came forward to clear the memory and chastise the murderer of 
the most prominent of Domitian’s victims, Helvidius, the son of 
Helvidius Priscus and of Thrasea’s daughter, who had been con- 
demned and executed on a charge of treason. His accuser was 
Publicius Certus, a senator of position and influence, and now consul- 
designate. Pliny denounced him in the Senate with such vehemence 
and success that Certus was deprived of his expected office by Nerva, 
and forced “to surrender under a good prince the prize he had 
received at the hands of a bad one.”® 

In the next few years of Pliny’s life there is little to notice. He 
seems to have held in succession the offices of prefect of the military 
chest and prefect of the public treasury, being appointed to the latter 
post early in a.p. 98. Its duties were evidently irksome to him; they 
kept him a prisoner in Rome when he was longing for the quiet and 
leisure of his country seats, and even in Rome left him little time for 
his favourite literary pursuits. ‘ Yet why,” he exclaims after a 
description of the philosopher Euphrates, “speak further of a man 
whose company I am not able to enjoy? For I am engrossed in the 
discharge of an office as irksome as it is important. I sit on the 
bench, countersign memorials, make up accounts, and write a vast 
number of most unliterary letters.” “ 

(1) Epp. vii. 16. (2) Epp. iii. 11. (3) Paneg. 95. (4) Epp. ix. 18. 
(5) Epp. i. 5. (6) Epp. ix. 13. (7) Epp. i. 10. 
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But while still prefect of the treasury, towards the end of the 
year 99, he was engaged in an affair on which he looked back with 
something of the satisfaction with which Cicero regarded his defeat 
of Catiline. He had temporarily relinquished legal practice, not out 
of regard to the dignity of a post which had no historical associa- 
tions, but because he could not spare the time from his official duties. 
He was, however, requested by the province of Africa to conduct the 
prosecution of the governor, Marius Priscus. He at first refused, but 
finally with Trajan’s permission he undertook the task.’ To us the 
chief interest of the case lies in the fact that both Pliny and Tacitus 
were engaged in it; but for Pliny it was a momentous event, and 
the condemnation of Priscus the greatest triumph of his life. 

The trial of Priscus ended in January, A.p. 100, and in September 
Pliny entered on the consulship to which he had been designated 
early in the year. The man who had rated so highly the dignity of 
the tribunate was sure to entertain exalted notions of the consul- 
ship. But in this respect he was not singular. The consuls of his 
day were, it is true, merely the nominees of the Emperor ; they no 
longer guided the policy of Rome or led her armies ; their term of 
office had been curtailed, and there were often six successive pairs of 
consuls in a single year. They still presided in the Senate, and still 
retained the symbols of their former power—the purple toga, the 
curule chair, and the attendant lictors; but in Rome they were 
dwarfed by the presence of the Emperor and the more substantial 
powers of the imperial prefects, while so far as the empire at large 
was concerned they were little more than a name. But though its 
shrunken prerogatives did not escape the sarcasms of such writers as 
Seneca and Lucan, it is certain that the consulship was still regarded 
as a prize worth striving for. It was open only to senators; and to 
them it was what a dukedom or the garter is said to be to English 
peers. It gave a man precedence among his fellows, placed him at 
the head of Roman society, and invested him for the time with a 
certain outward dignity and even splendour. But in the eyes of 
those who reverenced the traditions of the republic the consulship 
meant more than this. They lost sight of its present diminished 
powers in the glory of its past history, and to them it was a crown- 
ing glory to be permitted to sit in the seat of the Fabii, the Metelli, 
and of Cicero. “What else,” asks Tacitus in the Agricola, “had 
fortune to bestow on one who had been consul, and won the dis- 
tinction of a triumph?” Pliny elsewhere speaks of the consulship 
as “the loftiest station open to a subject ;”° but in the Panegyric 
what is especially noticeable is the way in which, while magnifying 
the dignity of the office, he allows us to see how entirely it had 
become a mere piece of patronage in the gift of the Emperor. He 
delights to dwell on the fact that he owed his elevation to Trajan 


(1) Bpp. ii. 11. (2) Agric, 44. (3) Epp. ii. 1. 
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and to Trajan alone. Though he had formed one of the two 
ordinary consuls, as they were called, who took office in January, 
and gave their name to the year, he regards it as an especial 
mark of honour that he was appointed for the Emperor’s natal 
month? (September), and that the Emperor had done him the 
honour not merely to recommend him to the Senate for election, but 
to preside at the ceremony himself. Of the events of Pliny’s short 
consulship (it only lasted about two months) we have no record; and 
the chronology of the next few years of his life is rather uncertain. 
It was the custom until recently to place his governorship of 
Bithynia in a.p. 103, only two years after his consulship, but Pro- 
fessor Mommsen has given good reasons*® for thinking this date too 
early, and he suggests the year 111 as the most probable. 

On this view we have an interval of about ten years during which 
Pliny seems to have remained stationary, so far as any important 
promotion is concerned. It is possible that he continued prefect of 
the treasury till 101. We know that he asked for and obtained 
from Trajan an augurship;‘ and this honour probably fell to him 
about this time, as well as the commissionership of the banks of the 
Tiber mentioned in two inscriptions, and to which Mommsen sees an 
allusion in Ep. v. 14. To the same interval, 100-111, belong also 
Bks. III.-IX. of his Letters, so that though we cannot trace his 
career with any chronological consecutiveness, we have a fair picture 
of his mode of life under all its various aspects. It is a picture, as 
we have said, not of avery great man, but of one who was a fair 
specimen of the best tendencies of his time, and as such is worth 
study. The life portrayed is that of a moderately wealthy and 
highly cultivated senator, a successful advocate, and a writer of 
some celebrity for whom fortune could have little more in store, 
and his correspondence has about it the air of a satisfied ambition. 
Though still a busy man, and often impatient of the occupations that 
kept him a prisoner in Rome, his life moves round in an easy circle 
of routine. There are no bitter repinings, no unsatisfied cravings, 
no pressing anxieties. Even of his posthumous literary fame he felt 
tolerably secure. He ardently desired children, but he was still 
young enough not to despair of a father’s honours. If he was ever 
troubled with forebodings as to the political future, he does not 
mention them, and his prevalent tone is one of genuine satisfaction 
with his age, and above all with his Emperor. 

His year is divided between town and country. For some months 
he is in Rome, engaged in legal and official business, yet finding 
time for society and for an assiduous attendance on the recitations. 
During the rest of the time he is away by the shores of Lake Como, 
in Etruria, or even at so suburban a retreat as Laurentum, enjoying 
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the company and kindness of friends, looking after his property, 
hunting wild boars, and composing. But throughout he is the same 
kind-hearted, conscientious, rather pedantic optimist. 

Often as he complains of the pressure of work in Rome, it is clear 
that he thoroughly enjoyed the varied interests of life in the capital. 
He was in constant practice as a lawyer, and on three occasions he 
undertook provincial suits in the Senate; but the bulk of his busi- 
ness was in the civil ‘court of the centumviri, “ My own arena,” 
as he calls it." Here he was eagerly listened to by large audiences,” 
attracted rather by his reputation for eloquence than by any interest 
in the case. And the opportunities for effective displays of rhetoric 
were keenly appreciated by the speaker himself. He ridicules, it is 
true, the young pleaders who used the courts simply as places in 
which to declaim.* These forward youths are described as being 
‘* followed by an audience of the same stamp, hired and bought for 
the purpose; a bargain is made with a speculator; in the middle of 
the court presents are distributed as openly as in the dining-room ; 
for a like consideration these people will pass from one court to 
another.” But though Pliny did not approve of this abuse, he 
shared the rhetorical view of legal pleading from which it sprung. 
It was to him a high intellectual pursuit. The applause he won he 
takes as a proof that there was still intellectual interest alive in 
Rome.* His speeches were carefully prepared, and after delivery 
were revised, re-written, and published as literary exercises, to be 
criticised or admired as such. Repeatedly in his letters he returns 
with zest to discussions on pleading as a fine art, to the difference 
between a pleading and an oration, to the merits and demerits of 
brevity, and to the tactics of attack and defence. In his view of 
forensic eloquence he differed from the young advocates whom he 
ridicules, much as he differed in his political theories from such pro- 
nounced republicans as Helvidius Priscus. He agreed in prin- 
ciple, but his correcter taste and his common sense saved him from 
any absurd extremes in practice. That Pliny had a large business 
as an advocate is certain, but it is doubtful whether he derived any 
great pecuniary profit from it. Things had indeed greatly altered 
since the time when the patrician patronus felt himself bound in 
honour to defend in court his humble client, and though there was 
no recognised system of fees, yet the customary presents given by 
suitors had already made advocacy a lucrative profession in the time 
of Cicero. We learn from Pliny that in his own day the greediness 
displayed by advocates led to the presentation of a remonstrance on 
the subject in the Senate by a tribune of the plebs, but he distinctly 
declares that he himself was clean-handed.® “How glad I am,” he 

(1) Epp. vi. 12. (2) Epp. iv. 16. (3) Epp. ii. 14. 
(4) Epp. iv. 16. (5) Epp. v. 18. 
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writes, “that in conducting my cases I have always declined not 
only bargains, gifts, and fees, but even presents of courtesy.” 
Wealthy as he was, he seems to have felt amply repaid by the repu- 
tation he acquired as an orator, and the opportunities which his 
legal position gave him of assisting his numerous friends. 

Literature and law went hand in hand in Pliny’s life at Rome. 
Though Trajan had little personal taste for letters, he maintained 
an attitude of kindly tolerance which allowed them a free scope. 
The result was seen in a busy activity which filled Pliny with 
delight. ‘If ever the polite arts flourished in our city, they are 
flourishing now ;”’ “ Letters, once nearly extinct, are being warmed 
into life again.” The names of Tacitus and Juvenal give some 
support to these enthusiastic statements, but in spite of these excep- 
tions we cannot entirely accept Pliny’s rose-coloured view of things. 
The great bulk of the literary men were either persons who made 
letters a profession, or dilettanti of various degrees of excellence and 
ability. For the first class Pliny expresses a discriminating admira- 
tion. He laughs at the philosophers ‘who advertise their love of 
wisdom by their external appearance,” and who “ haunt the gym- 
nasia or the public arcades, and amuse their own leisure and that of 
others with lengthy dissertations.” But he is fascinated by the 
eloquence and dialectic skill of the leading Greek rhetoricians and 
philosophers. He longed to consume whole days in listening to 
Euphrates, and we have already quoted his eulogy of Iseeus. He 
has, too, a genuine sympathy with those who were scholars and 
nothing else. Of the same Iseus he says, “He has passed his 
sixtieth year, and is still a scholar and nothing else, a class of men 
than whom none are more honest and straightforward.”? Very 
graphic, too, is his sketch of the scholar’s small retreat and quiet 
life.* “Your scholars, when they are proprietors, are amply satis- 
fied with so much of the soil as permits them to lift their heads from 
their books, crawl along their boundaries, always keeping to the 
same path, knowing all their tiny vines, and able to number their 
diminutive shrubs.” These professors and scholastici no doubt did 
useful work. They were eloquent, erudite, and laborious; they did 
much to diffuse that general, though not very high culture, which 
was a feature of the age ; and not a few of them had to struggle long 
and painfully against poverty and the chilling indifference of the 
public. But we look in vain for any signs that the revival of 
letters, in which they bore their share, implied any real awakening 
of thought or any fruitful speculation. If they turned for a moment 
from nice questions of dialectic, or learned puzzles, to the life around 
them, it was not to guide or elevate it, but either to denounce it with 
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bitter cynicism, or to look away from it again to a past which they 
could never recall. The same absence of healthy growing life is 
even more conspicuous in that other section of the literary world to 
which Pliny himself belonged—the literary amateurs. In some 
cases they were wealthy men who, as soon as possible, gave them- 
selves up to a leisurely and retired life. They studied fairly hard, 
they wrote copiously and carefully, they collected libraries and works 
of art ; but Silius Italicus, with his far-fetched allusions, his pedantic 
imitation of Homer and Virgil, and his insipid elegance, was probably 
a fair specimen of his class. Others, like Pliny, were busy public 
men, who found! “both the best solace for grief and the best 
resource for their leisure” in literature. They were liberal patrons, 
especially in the matter of lending their rooms for recitations. They 
published their speeches, wrote poems, biographies, and essays, and 
kept up a brisk literary correspondence with their friends. A few, 
like Pliny, no doubt won general fame, but for those who did not 
there was the compensation of a mutual admiration, which, if Pliny 
is a fair specimen, was lavish and unstinted. The instances were 
probably rare in which they nerved themselves to the serious labours 
of the historian, or attempted such 4 monument of patient toil as the 
Natural History. But, such as it was, Pliny revelled in this literary 
atmosphere. Though, as he tells us, he was a bad reciter,” he was 
continually reciting, and assiduous in his attendance at recitations. 
He was for ever sending to his friends copies of his speeches and 
volumes of poems, with a request for the criticism he was delighted 
to bestow in return. To his speeches, indeed, he attached extreme 
importance, for on them he chiefly rested his hopes of posthumous 
fame. ‘These speeches of mine,” he writes,® “I propose to revise, 
lest the results of such great toil should perish with me, for to those 
who take account of posterity whatever is not perfected is as though 
it had never been begun.” And it was by his speeches that Pliny 
was best known during at any rate the earlier part of his life. 
Martial’s epithet for him is “facundus.”’* His poetry, such as it 
was, seems to have been the resource of his later years, and the 
majority of his letters were not given to the world till after his 
consulship. Neither Pliny, however, nor posterity have probably 
much reason to complain of the accident which has destroyed the 
speeches and preserved the correspondence. The former would have 
been interesting as specimens of the oratory of the day, and would 
have contributed much valuable historical matter, but, judged by 
them alone, Pliny’s literary rank would probably have been lower, 
and our insight into his life less complete. 

Keenly as Pliny enjoyed his busy life in Rome, he never failed to 
welcome the change to the luxurious ease of his country estates. 
(1) Zpp. viii. 19. (2) Epp. ix. 34. P (3) Epp. v. 8. (4) Mart. xi. 19. 
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Above all, his home near Comum had especial charms for him. 
Here he was among his own people, and his feeling for his kinsfolk 
and neighbours was strong and genuine. It is true that his own 
family circle was a small one. He had married twice, in the 
gloomy days of Domitian,’ but seems to have lost both his first 
and his second wife soon after marriage and without their having 
borne him any children. Early in Trajan’s reign he took a third, 
Calpurnia—and though this union, like the others, was barren, it 
was a thoroughly happy one. She belonged to the same district 
with himself. Her grandfather, Calpurnius Fabatus, and her aunt 
Hispulla were among Pliny’s most intimate friends; and she herself, 
though much younger than her husband, had a thoroughly wifely 
sympathy with all his interests. In Pliny’s few short letters to her 
and his tone in writing of her, a fatherly solicitude and pride is 
mixed with his conjugal love. ‘‘ You will be glad,” he writes to her 
aunt,” “ to learn that she is turning out worthy of her father, worthy 
of you, worthy of her grandfather. . . . to this must be added a 
love of literature which she has conceived from her tenderness for 
me. She has got my works, and studies them and even learns them 
by heart. How great is her anxiety when she sees me going to 
speak in court, and how great her joy when I have spoken... . 
Whenever I recite she sits close by separated from us only by a 
curtain, and catches up with eager ears the praises bestowed on me. 
She even sings verses of my composing and sets them to her guitar, 
with no professor to teach her save love, the best of masters.” Her 
grandfather, a wealthy Roman knight, who had filled the highest 
offices in the municipality of Comum, and been a liberal benefactor 
to the town, is invariably addressed by Pliny with affectionate 
respect.? The visits to Comum were evidently looked forward to with 
pleasure on both sides, and thoroughly enjoyed when they came. 
But he had old friends and neighbours to revisit as well as his own 
kith and kin. Among them were such men as Caninius Rufus, a 
wealthy citizen of Comum with a villa on the lake, and moreover a 
student and a poet; Calvisius Rufus, a magistrate of the same 
town, and Pliny’s trusted adviser in matters affecting his property ; 
the sister of his old friend Corellius Rufus, and Annius Severus. 
The society of these friends, the care of his property, and of the 
interests of his fellow-citizens of Comum, shared his time pleasantly 
with his studies and his sports. ‘I was,” he writes from Comum,’ 
“with my wife’s grandfather and her aunt, with friends long 
desired. I was going the round of my farms, listening to a number 
of rustic complaints.” “Are you studying,” he asks Caninius 
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Rufus,’ “or fishing, or hunting? They can all be united at our 
Larian home. The lake abounds in fish, the woods which surround 
the lake in game, and that profoundest of retreats in incentives to 
study.” He has left us a vivid sketch of two of his villas there; 
one overlooking the lake, the other placed at its very edge. ‘ Each 
of them has its special charm, which their very diversity renders 
more agreeable to the possessor of both.”? In these he lived the 
easy regular life which he admired in his friend Spurinna,® and 
which in earlier days he looked forward to ‘‘as soon as a regard for 
my advancing years shall permit me to sound the retreat.” But 
though his health was weak, and his habits almost as sedentary as 
those of his uncle, he seems to have been conscientious in discharging 
his duties as a landlord. To his freedmen and slaves he was a kind 
and attentive master. The cares of property naturally worried him 
a good deal, and he confesses to his want of familiarity with farming 
details. ‘Very different,” he says, speaking of his accounts, “are 
the papers and writings with which I am conversant.” He alludes 
resignedly to ‘the complaints of the rustics who abuse my ears, as 
they have a right to do, after my long absence;” and once con- 
fesses that these rustic grumblings enhanced the pleasure of his 
literary pursuits. Sometimes the difficulty of reletting his farms 
gave him considerable trouble, at others a bad vintage deprived him 
of the time and inclination for sport.‘ 

Pliny’s senatorial rank and frequent absence in the capital did 
not make him forgetful of the duties which as a wealthy landowner 
he owed to his country neighbours, and above all to his beloved 
Comum. In the little town of Tifernum, near his Tuscan property, 
of which he was patronus, he built a temple at his own expense, but 
his chief benefactions were reserved for his native town. Such 
liberality on the part of wealthy citizens was, as the inscriptions 
abundantly prove, the fashion at the time. It was at once a graceful 
recognition of the civic tie which had not yet quite lost its strength 
anywhere, and was probably especially powerful in Northern Italy, 
and an enduring monument of the virtues or generosity of the 
donor. But Pliny’s principal gifts to Comum show a careful con- 
sideration of the best interests of the town, which probably was less 
common. His own strong literary sympathies made him sensible of 
what seem to have been its educational deficiencies. ‘To remedy one 
of these he started a fund for securing competent teachers who 
should reside in Comum, promising to supply himself a third of the 
whole sum required.® He had already some years before established 
a public library, which he handed over to the local authorities in a 
speech on which he bestowed some pains, and he sent it to a friend to 
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criticise. At the same time, following the example set by Nerva him- 
self, he gave a sum for the support of children born of free parents. 
A happy accident has preserved an inscription in which both these 
benefactions are mentioned. In a similar spirit we find him using 
his influence with powerful friends, and even with the emperor him- 
self, in behalf of his fellow-townsmen, or assisting them with gifts of 
money. Sometimes it isa military tribuneship that he asks for, at 
others the jus trium liberorum, or even promotion to senatorial rank. 
For one young townsman he obtained a centurionship, and gave him 
40,000 sesterces as an outfit. To another who was already a decurio 
at Comum, he offered 300,000 sesterces in order to bring his fortune 
up to the level required for the rank of Roman knight. And we 
may believe him when he tells us that his liberality was not the 
careless profusion of a man of unbounded wealth. “ My means,” he 
writes, “are to be sure only moderate, while my rank involves 
expenditure. . . . but what is lacking in income is made up by 
economy, which is, as it were, the spring from which my liberality 
flows.” 

It must have been an unwelcome summons which in 111 «.p. 
called Pliny away to the governorship of Bithynia. These pro- 
vincial posts were no longer the rich prizes they had been in the 
days of Verres. The opportunities for money-making were fewer, 
and the attendant risks of prosecution greater. With the age of 
rapid conquest had passed away also the chance of making a great 
military reputation, and the governor usually found himself confined 
to a rather monotonous round of administrative business. Bithynia, 
too, was an eminently uninteresting province, and Pliny must have 
inwardly cursed the necessity which banished him from Italy. But 
the imperial call was a command. For some reason unknown to us! 
Trajan had resolved to withdraw the government of Bithynia, for 
the time at least, from the control of the Senate, and to send out a 
legate of his own choosing. Pliny was already well known to him, 
and had received repeated marks of his favour, and his selection of 
him for this post was a compliment that it was impossible to decline. 

The correspondence with Trajan which forms the Tenth Book of 
the Letters, tells us all that we know of Pliny’s provincial ex- 
periences. It extends over rather more than a year, but closes 
abruptly without any indication that Pliny’s term of office was near 
its end. So far as its contents are concerned it consists of little else 
than a series of questions on various official matters, and of the 
emperor’s terse replies. The existence of such a correspondence is 
of itself an illustration of the changed character of provincial 
administration under the Empire. In Cicero’s day the governor of 
a distant province was an absolute ruler. His communications with 


(1) Hermes, iii. 96. 
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the Senate at home were few and far between. Not only his internal 
government, but his frontier policy was largely in his own hands. 
Of Pompey’s campaigns in Asia, and Cesar’s in Gaul, the Senate 
had only the most meagre information until all was over. Very 
different was the position of a governor under vigorous emperors 
like Trajan or Hadrian. Senatorial pro-consuls and imperial 
legates were equally the vicegerents only of a higher authority, 
which determined the main lines of their administration, and 
jealously resented any unseasonable display of independence. The 
postal system inaugurated by Augustus had rendered communica- 
tion with Rome easy, and in every province the emperor had his own 
agent in the procurator, who collected the revenues of Cesar, and 
who was a useful spy on suspected governors. The new system 
secured a more stable and uniform administration, and a coherent 
frontier policy, but it no doubt tended increasingly to destroy the 
self-reliance of the governors and to overwhelm the emperors with a 
multiplicity of official business. In Pliny’s case his excessive 
deference to Trajan’s judgment occasionally provoked a good-tem- 
pered remonstrance from the emperor. ‘ Remember,” he says in 
one letter,’ “that you were sent to the province on this very 
account, that there was much in it which seemed to need rectifying.” 
And in another he reminds him of the necessity of exercising his 
own discretion in “ordaining and establishing what may be of 
advantage to the permanent quiet of the province.”* It is clear 
from this correspondence that if the governor had fewer oppor- 
tunities for great achievements than under the Republic, the routine 
work of the office had become heavier; and, moreover, that much of 
this increase was due to the gradual collapse of the local self- 
government in the separate communities. The peculation and mis- 
management of the local magistrates was evidently one of the evils 
which Pliny was sent to redress. “Before all things,” writes 
Trajan, “you should examine the public accounts of the commu- 
nities, for that they are in a state of confusion is clear.”*® And this 
was found necessary even in the more privileged free states, as 
they were still called—as, for instance, in the colony of Apamea, 
which, however, only allowed the inspection of its accounts under 
protest.4 At Prusa, at Nicomedia, and at Nicewa, there was the 
same story of municipal jobbery. “The inhabitants of Nicomedia, 
sir,” writes Pliny,” “spent 3,329,000 sesterces on an aqueduct which 
was left still unfinished, and was even demolished.” At Nicza the 
theatre had absorbed more than 10,000,000 of sesterces, and “to no 
purpose,® for it is subsiding and gaping with huge fissures.” To 
check all this maladministration was no light task, but in addition 
(1) Epp. x. 82. (2) Epp. x. 118. (3) Epp. x. 18. 
(4) Epp. x. 47. (5) Epp. x. 37. ‘ (6) Epp. x. 39. 
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there were fresh public works to be organized, disputed points in the 
charters of the separate towns, or of the province itself, to be settled, 
judicial suits to be determined, and petitions to be considered and 
forwarded to Rome. 

The language of the correspondence is in one respect interesting. 
Pliny, as we have seen, professed admiration for republican freedom. 
In the Panegyric he lauds Trajan to the skies for his constitutional 
moderation, his respect for established forms, and his republican 
affability and simplicity ; yet, in these letters, he often uses phrases 
which belong more properly to an Oriental despotism. The appella- 
tion dominus had been deliberately rejected by Augustus and 
Tiberius as savouring too strongly of absolute rule; and Pliny him- 
self, in the Panegyric, emphasises the distinction between dominus 
and the more constitutional princeps. But the habits of the time 
were too strong for him, and throughout these letters he invariably 
addresses the emperor as domine. Yet it must be said to the credit 
both of Pliny and of Trajan that there is none of that servile 
adoration which disgusts us for instance in Martial, and in which 
emperors like Caligula revelled. On Trajan’s side there is a friendly 
familiarity, a genial appreciation of Pliny’s devotion, and a warm 
interest in his personal welfare. He addresses him as “my dearest 
Secundus ;” he is fearful lest the journey to Bithynia may have been 
too much for his slender frame, and he writes with kindly sympathy 
on hearing that Pliny’s wife had lost her grandfather. 

With this letter the correspondence closes, and our records of 
Pliny’s life come to an end. His young wife had accompanied him 
to his province, and in the second year of his governorship the news 
came of the death of Calpurnius Fabatus. She was anxious to 
return home to her aunt, and Pliny for once broke through his rule 
and granted her an official passport, though her errand was a private 
one. “Iknew,” he writesto Trajan, “that I could give good reason 
for a journey the motive of which was family affection.” Trajan’s 
short reply is too characteristic not to be quoted: ‘“ You were right, 
my dearest Secundus, in being confident in my intentions. Nor 
could you hesitate to do what would have been done too late, if you 
had consulted me as to whether your wife’s journey should be aided 
by passports such as I have authorised you to issue, particularly as 
your wife was bound in the case of her aunt to enhance the grace of 
her arrival by her expedition.” 

Such is our last glimpse of Pliny. The inscription’ which records 
his honours, and which was engraved after his death, mentions none 
later than his provincial governorship, and if experts are right in 
assigning it to the year 114, Pliny must have died at the latest 
very shortly after his return to Italy. Henry F, Perna. 


(1) Hermes, iii, 99, 112. 
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A GENERAL election is fast approaching, and the day so much longed 
for by some, so much dreaded by others, cannot now be greatly 
delayed. At the most it is only a question of months, or even weeks, 
before the candidates will be face to face with their constituents, 
employing themselves in extolling or denouncing the powers that be. 

It may then, perhaps, not be without interest if we examine one 
very important element in the contest, and one which it is to be 
feared exercises considerably greater influence over the elections 
than it should do—I mean money. Every one will agree that the 
cost of elections has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished ; all deplore the waste of money involved in both uncon- 
tested as well as contested elections; while nearly all are agreed 
that nothing can be done, that the expense must continue, and 
that it will inevitably grow larger at every election. In spite of 
this wonderful unanimity of opinion, it may not perhaps be 
altogether waste of time to discuss a few remedies which have now 
and again been proposed with intent to abate this intolerable burden. 

That the cost of elections is a serious evil has long been acknow- 
ledged; and as far back as 1696 the Treating Act mentions “ the 
excessive and exorbitant expenses contrary to the laws, and in 
violation of the freedom due to the election of representatives of the 
Commons of England in Parliament, to the great scandal of the 
Kingdom, dishonourable and may be destructive to the constitution 
of Parliament,” and this Act was framed to diminish the expense. 
It had, however, little effect, and was followed by other more or less 
futile Acts during the time of the Georges. These, though they 
doubtless somewhat purified the expenditure, had little or no effect 
in diminishing it, for we are often told, as an excuse for our present 
lavish expenditure, that in the good old days elections were some- 
thing like elections ; that we shrink from a few thousands now, while 
then whole fortunes were flung away over one seat, and a candidate 
did not scruple to spend a king’s ransom in the vain attempt to wrest 
power from a hated rival. We have all heard of the historical 
Westminster elections, of the famous Yorkshire tussles of days gone 
by, and we look upon these contests with a sort of pride as evidence 
of the bull-dog obstinacy of Englishmen—which we so highly prize. 

These celebrated elections are quoted as if they were the rule, and 
not the exception; while it is probable that, though in isolated 
instances fabulous sums—which have certainly lost nothing of their 
size in transmission to us—were expended, these really expensive 
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elections were few and far between. There were so many absolutely 
close boroughs and counties, and so many others approaching 
that happy state, to which the candidate did not necessarily exert 
himself to pay even a flying visit—unless, indeed, his patron wrote 
him word that “he must, he was afraid, trouble him to go down for 
one day’’—that the whole number of contested elections was in- 
finitely smaller than we are accustomed to. Most boroughs now 
feel the din of battle and the striving of parties, and though the 
counties fought are fewer in proportion, still the number now con- 
tested is greater even than a few years back. Then in former times 
the actual number of electors was much smaller; and though there 
was no doubt more bribery, this was a small matter compared to the 
heavy so-called ‘necessary’ expenses that have now to be borne; 
for the increase of the electorate has vastly augmented the expen- 
diture on agents, canvassing, advertising, printing, &c., &c. In this 
way, though we do not spend so much on any single contest as our 
forefathers did, the aggregate expenditure on elections is probably 
nowadays far larger than at any other time. 

The decay of personal feeling in the elections is no doubt the 
principal reason why we cannot parallel the fabled expense of some 
of the old contests. In these the personal feeling was intense. The 
Montague was pitted against the Capulet, the Guelph against the 
Ghibelline. Personal jealousy, spite, revenge, and a hundred other 
private or family motives induced the heroes of old to lavish their 
money, and often their blood, in these contests. A personal feeling 
is the one that reasons least, that will “gang its ain gate” regard- 
less of consequences. So, when Lord Hood was set up against Fox, 
or a Lascelles against a Fitzwilliam, no counting of cost was allowed; 
the contest was carried on with unabated vigour as long as the 
purse held out, or, that being exhausted, as long as credit could be’ 
pledged. But now—and the change has its advantages—the personal 
element in elections is nearly always subordinate to the political. 
The party and the programme, not the man, is the rallying point ; 
so there is less pugnacity and more weighing of expense; and the 
candidate who fights the seat because Jones is a Conservative or a 
Liberal, and not because he és Jones, will always be more chary of 
his money than if he were to personify Jones and measure all his 
strength against him. Then the obvious improvement on a 
lengthened, excited poll, on open voting and unblushing bribery, 
will help to account for the difference of the highest totals of then 
and now. 

However, whether our forefathers spent much or little, whether 
they or we bear the palm of extravagance, either in isolated cases or 
in the grand total, is of little moment to the question. Their bad 
precedent should not in any case be followed; their waste does not 
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justify ours. The existing evil is, not that a few contests are 
ruinously expensive, but that all are wastefully extravagant; not 
that we spend money here and there with lavish hand, but that we 
distribute it everywhere with indiscriminate prodigality. 

Few persons have, I should imagine, a true idea of the gross 
aggregate and average expenditure at the last general election. The 
expenses of the different candidates at the election of 1874, as given 
by them and by the returning officers, are published in a Parlia- 
mentary paper of August, 1874. The “ published” expenses amount 
to £1,046,630, but this sum does not really represent even the actual 
direct expenditure. In some cases the amounts put down are clearly 
inaccurate ;* in many casés no return of the expense is given; in 
others the charges of the returning officers are given as the whole 
expense, and it is a manifest absurdity to imagine that a contested 
election could be fought without any personal expense at all on 
either side. These omissions would, if inserted, swell the total to 
at least £1,100,000. Then in very many cases it is notorious that 
part of the expenses of a contest is not revealed, while there are 
often indirect and undefinable outgoings which, not being returned, 
are not included in the official totals. 

We must not forget, too, that the election of 1874 was a particu- 
larly cheap one. It was unexpected, short, and rapid, and the usual 
weeks of expense were greatly curtailed. If the coming election is 
put off till after the close of next session, it will be a very expensive 
one, for the preparations will be severe and long drawn out. There 
is no doubt that more seats will be contested in 1880 than was the 
case in 1874; each contest involves additional expense ; it is there- 
fore almost certain that the £1,100,000 of the last election will be 
largely exceeded this year. 

An analysis of the figures given in the Parliamentary return of 
August 3, 1874, brings out some startling facts on behalf of the 
assertion that money has a much more powerful influence on the 
elections than is at all reasonable. The following fact alone is 
sufficiently confirmatory to merit attention. In two only out of the 
thirty-four counties in England and Wales which were contested at 
the election of 1874, the defeated candidate spent an appreciably 
larger sum than the victorious candidates; it so happened that in 
both these cases one candidate was standing against two. In the 
first case, that of Merionethshire, the Conservative candidate spent 
£6,472 and polled 3,355 votes, while the two Liberals together spent 
£4,474, and the senior member polled 4,100 votes. In the other 
case, that of East Suffolk, the Liberal and defeated candidate spent 
£6,487, and the two successful Conservatives together but £4,679. 


(1) For instance, the cost of the East Surrey election is returned at £1,014 (four 
candidates). It certainly amounted to £14,000, and probably cost more. 
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In three other cases the successful spent a few pounds less than the 
defeated,’ while in the other 29 contests money was in the ascendant; 
and often the majority gained varied directly as the money spent. 
We find the same result in the cities and boroughs. Out of the 172 
boroughs contested in England and Wales, the economical candidate 
was successful in but 32 cases, and in the majority of instances his 
economy was not more than a pound or two above that of his rival. 
In the other 140 cases he who spent most was twice blessed by 
gaining the seat. And this is not all; money not only usually wins 
the seat, but, in the majority of cases, where the expenses are not 
equally divided among the candidates who stand together, it places 
him who expends it freely higher on the poll—whether he is success- 
ful or unsuccessful—than the rival or colleague who is careful of his 
purse. 

I will analyse the figures given in this return of 1874 a little more 
closely. And first let me premise that in speaking of “voters” I 
mean in every case voters who polled, for the number of voters on 
the register is never an actual roll of existing electors; some of the 
nominal voters are dead, many names are duplicated. Again, the 
number of voters who polled represented accurately the political 
life—perhaps tempered by money—existing in the constituency. In 
nearly every case it is easy to judge approximately of the number of 
voters who polled, and I have always added together (in any simple 
case) the highest number polled by Conservatives and the corre- 
sponding Liberal figure. In some cases, such as Tower Hamlets, for 
instance, where there was a good deal of cross-voting and plumping, 
it is not so easy to arrive at the correct figure, but still one can make 
an approximate estimate of the voters. I shall throughout confine 
my attention to England and Wales, for the cost and the voting 
in Ireland and Scotland show almost identically the same features. 

To begin with the counties. Out of the 83 English county divisions, 
34 were contested in 1874, and the cost of these 34 contests amounted 
to £366,300, out of a total expenditure on all the counties, contested 
and uncontested, of about £401,300.? The former amount represents 
an average expenditure of £10,800 on election expenses for each 
contested county, a huge sum certainly.° 


(1) If one candidate was standing against two running together, and spent less than 
the two together, though more than the one, I have taken it that he has spent less; for 
the expenditure of the two tells equally, or nearly equally, in favour of them both. 

(2) The total given in the official return is £383,740 as the expenditure in all the 
counties. To this I add £14,000, as a low estimate of the cost of the East Surrey 
election wrongly returned; and I add also £3,500 as the estimate of Conservative 
expenses at election in Worcestershire, not given in return, making a grand total as 
above of about £401,300. 

(3) It may be of interest to note that out of the above sum of £366,300, the 
Conservative candidates expended £206,200, and the Liberals contented themselves with 
spending £160,100. Certainly they lost most of the seats, so their low expenditure did 
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The most expensive county was that of Durham. In the northern 
division £28,200 was spent by four candidates, and the voters who 
polled were about 9,000, showing an expenditure of over £3 a 
voter. In the southern the expenditure by three candidates was 
£20,500, voters about 8,600, cost per head £2 8s. In Derbyshire 
East the four candidates spent £13,200 for 4,400 voters, giving a 
cost of £3 a voter. Cumberland West was only just about half as 
expensive, expenditure £7,170, voters 4,300; and this diminished 
expense is accounted for by the fact that while the two Conservatives 
spent together £5,740, and their voters cost them £2 5s. a head, the 
two Liberals (who did not, however, get in) only expended together 
£1,430, their voters costing them 16s. a head. Again, in South 
Essex the Conservatives spent £9,650, or £2 13s. a vote (and were 
successful), and the Liberals £3,850, or £1 8s. a vote. In Carmar- 
thenshire the successful Conservatives spent £5,369, and the defeated 
Liberals only £1,894. 

It is seldom that the cost per head of voters polled falls below £1 
in the counties. In North Leicestershire the cost was £6,000, the 
voters less than 5,000; in Middlesex the voters and the cost were 
almost the same, being 16,600 and £16,000 respectively. In South 
Norfolk voters were 5,700, cost (three candidates) £5,160. Kent 
was one of the least expensive of counties, the three divisions were 
fought for £22,400, voters polled being about 25,000; in the west 
division (which was the most expensive) the Conservatives spent 
£6,280, and the Liberals, beaten, of course, £3,600. In South- 
East Lancashire the electors were less expensive, 16,600 voters cost 
only £13,500 (of which Conservatives spent £9,221), per head 16s. 3d. 

To turn to the cities and boroughs; one naturally does not expect 
to find them as expensive as the counties, but the average cost, 
namely, £2,460, of the 172 contested boroughs in England and Wales 
is far too large a sum to be compatible with purity of elections. 

The total amount spent in the boroughs was about £430,000, of 
which £6,000 was expended in the 29 uncontested constituencies. 
Some boroughs were contested for comparatively minute sums. 
Brecon, according to the official return, was fought for £100, each 
candidate paying £50, and the number of voters who polled amounted 
to 727. Chipping Wycombe cost £286, voters 1,387, showing a 
cost per head of only 4s.1d. Liskeard, voters 663, cost £377, cost per 
head 11s. 44d. Tavistock, voters 635, cost £534, or nearly 16s. 10d. 
per head. There are many small places where the cost per voter 
approaches or exceeds £1, such for instance as Abingdon, voters 
770, cost £893; Berwick-on-Tweed, voters 1,150, cost £1,090; 


not “pay.” In Welsh contested counties the Conservatives spent £22,900, and 
the Liberals £13,730, allowing £4,000 as the cost of the Carnarvonshire contest, not 
given. 
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Devizes, voters 760, cost £779; while the Maldon voters cost 
£1 10s. 9d. each, and those of Evesham £1 11s. 5d., the voters being 
645, and the cost £1,012. 

Among cheap, moderate-sized boroughs Macclesfield, voters 6,000, 
cost £1,000, per head 3s. 4d.; and Birkenhead, where the cost per 
head is 4s. 3d., stand prominent. On the other hand Durham 
(which vainly attempted to vie with the county in expense) cost 
£2,560, while votes polled were only 1,770, at a cost of £1 9s. each ; 
and the candidates of Shaftesbury and Sandwich spent about £1 3s. 
on each voter. Among larger places the following were fought for 
what must be considered (in comparison with the average) reason- 
able sums :—Oldham is first with voters 17,000, cost £1,108, giving 
a cost per voter of only 1s. 33d.; Leeds, voters 33,000, cost £4,207, 
shows cost per voter 2s. 64d. ; Liverpool, 37,000, £7,040 and 3s. 9d. 
respectively ; Halifax, 9,500, £1,454 and 3s. 03d. ; Bolton has 11,770 
voters, cost £1,940, per head 3s. 4d.; while Bristol is somewhat 
higher, with 17,440 voters, at a cost of 6s. a head. 

The University towns are select and expensive, each voter costing 
about £1, Cambridge paying £3,593 for her 3,620 voters, and 
Oxford £4,530 for her 4,500 voters. Some of the moderate-sized 
boroughs are very expensive—Aylesbury, voters 3,385, cost per 
head £1 8s. 5d.; Denbigh per head £1 7s. ; Worcester, voters 4,300, 
cost £6,328, per head £1 9s. 54d. ; and Dover, where each voter 
cost £1 11s. 3d. It may be of interest to compare the cost of 
the different divisions of the Metropolis— 


Southwark . . . 13,000 voters cost £3,200. 
Finsbury . . . . 21,000 i £4,025. 
Hackney . . . . 20,000 5 £6,060. 
Marylebone . . . 18,000 Be £6,800. 
Greenwich . . . 12,160 £6,110. 
Lambeth. . . . 238,400 ‘is £8,060. 
Tower Hamlets. . 17,000 e £10,200. 
Westminster . . 14,000 ‘s £9,000. 
Chelsea . . . . 16,370 5 £11,430. 
Cy .cws . Sete ¥ £15,500. 


In many cases we find a vast disparity in the sums spent by the 
two sides, and money nearly always carries the day ; for instance, at 
Brighton the Conservatives spent £2,550, and obtained a majority 
of about 1,000, while the Liberals only spent £888 ; at Gateshead 
the Liberal spent £2,375 against Conservative’s £542, and was suc- 
cessful. At Cardiff, however, though the Conservative lavished just 
double the sum spent by the Liberal, he was in a minority of nine. 

The total cost of the Scotch elections, counties and boroughs, 


(1) The City alone has four members, the other Metropolitan boroughs having 
but two each. 
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amounted to £121,780 ; the corresponding figure for Ireland is given 
at £80,760, but certainly largely exceeded this sum, for in twenty- 
two cases “no return” is given, while in twelve others the “total 
cost” is no more than the returning ‘officers’ expenses; in fact the 
return, as far as Ireland is concerned, is very defective. 

A study of these figures will lead us irresistibly to the conclusion 
that if a candidate casts his bread in greater profusion than his 
adversary upon the waters of a constituency, it will return to him 
before many days. 

It is now time to consider the different causes of election expenses, 
and to see whether some or all of them might not with advantage be 
curtailed or abolished. 

In the counties, and in five straggling boroughs, one costly source 
of outlay, which is not supposed to be permitted in ordinary boroughs, 
though the law is often broken in this respect, is allowed and legalised. 
This preventible cost is that of conveying voters to the poll on the 
day of election, either by means of horses and vehicles, or by pro- 
viding them with free railway passes. In a large and populous 
county this part of the candidate’s “duty” involves him in much 
expense; he has to convey not only. the maimed, the halt, and the 
blind, but scores of other electors who are perfectly fit and capable of 
walking to the poll, but who are not averse to a lift at the can- 
didate’s expense. Of course he has to pay through the nose for the 
conveyances he is obliged to hire; the happy possessors of hireable 
horses, donkeys, or vehicles have him at their mercy, and can charge 
what they like. In any case the supply is pretty certain to be in- 
sufficient for the demand, and the side which is sharper than the 
other, or boasts the longer purse, may manage to secure nearly all 
the conveyances in the constituency, and carry their own voters 
triumphantly to the poll, while the other side has to walk or abstain. 
Here then the astuteness or the money of one candidate facilitates 
the voting of some and throws obstacles in the way of others, while 
all ought really to be on the same footing. 

Then he who is able to secure, at a high rate, the carriages and 
horses of an elector, does probably also buy the votes and influence 
of theowner. The latter having pocketed a good sum, will probably 
think that the least he can do is to throw in his vote and 
assistance. 

If carrying of voters were declared illegal, it would be necessary 
to multiply the number of polling places in the counties ; this would 
lead to some extra expense, and this expense, as I shall afterwards 
plead, ought to be borne by the Imperial Exchequer. The difficulties 
of voting would thus be lessened, and distance would no longer be 
an obstacle in the way of an elector recording his vote. The help of 
friends in conveying must still be allowed, and there can be no doubt 
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that a candidate would be able to raise sufficient wheeled power 
among his friends to take those to the poll who were for the moment 
physically unable to go in any other way. The amount of voluntary 
help would be limited, compared to the present lavish carrying of 
voters, but with a larger number of polling booths the means of 
voting would be practically brought more within the reach of every 
elector than at present. 

It is difficult to gauge the loss or gain that’ would accrue to the 
two rival political parties from the abolition of conveying. I 
believe, however, that they would more or less balance. The county 
Conservatives have their chief following in the country districts and 
villages, while the Liberal party are strongest in the small towns 
comprised in the county division. The Conservatives would nearly 
everywhere command the largest amount of voluntary assistance in 
conveying voters; so that while they would require the greater 
amount of conveyance, they would also possess it; the Liberals 
would have less means, but would require less, and the result would 
be about equal. 

All the other reforms I shall mention would apply equally to 
counties and boroughs; and if elections are to be free, uncorrupt, 
and less expensive, it seems to me that we must adopt them in whole 
or part. The first reform would be the abolition of all paid agents, 
with the exception of the “election expenses” agent now required 
by law. It is perhaps advisable and necessary to have one paid 
agent as the official paymaster and representative of the candidate, to 
be referred to in cases of doubt or dispute. In a borough which is 
sure to be of a limited extent one agent ought to be sufficiently 
come-atable for all electors and friends, and there is no excuse to 
justify more; but in the case of a county it is said that, as the re- 
presentation is spread over many square miles, a single agent would 
be practically of little or no good, and throughout the greater part 
of the constituency the candidate would be unrepresented. But 
unless a candidate is almost entirely unknown, and unless party 
politics are at a very low ebb in the county, he will be easily able 
to obtain the assistance of friends to represent him at each centre ; 
and the friend will probably be more efficient, and certainly less 
expensive than a paid agent. If the county cares so little about 
politics that the ‘‘party”” are unable to obtain sufficient voluntary 
help to form the necessary committees, then the candidate is so little 
likely to be successful that his chances ought certainly not to be 
improved by allowing him indirectly to bribe a few men by employ- 
ing them as paid agents. 

At present it is the custom, especially in counties, to employ an 
infinity of agents scattered up and down over the face of the con- 
stituency. One at every centre, one in every village or hamlet; 
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wherever it is possible to have one there is posted a paid agent to 
attend to the interests of his master. The paying of multitudinous 
agents is really little else than indirect bribery. The agent probably 
has the power of influencing a certain number of votes, and so may 
become a little centre of unlawful persuasion. He may not, it is 
true, vote himself, but his interest is bought and paid for, though 
it is supposed that all votes are nowadays “‘free as air, pure as 
snow.” It is to the advantage of the rich candidate to multiply 
agents, for the more agents bought the more votes he can command, 
and the better will be his chances. What one side does the other is 
bound to do also if it desires to win, and so the agents and the votes 
they influence comprise no small part of the constituency. The paid 
agent is really of very little practical use, except that his employ- 
ment secures a certain number of votes; the free and independent 
elector is not very fond of being canvassed by a hired servant, he 
resents the intrusion, and in many cases, unless the visit is followed 
by a call from some friend of the candidate, he will vote wrong 
through pique. 

The agent—not to speak of his own modest honorarium—is a 
great source of expense ; he wishes of course to appear most zealous, 
he wishes to seem worthy of his hire, and consequently he telegraphs 
to the central committee as often as he can on the most trivial 
pretexts, spares no expense, sends for bills, addresses, placards with- 
out number, does not stint his advertisements, is fussy and im- 
portant, and in three cases out of four is a mere money-sucker, 
useless not from want of will perhaps, but from want of power. 

It may be said that it is difficult to determine the point at which 
the actual necessary servant or messenger merges into the agent, 
but I do not think that there would be any practical difficulty 
in drawing the line. The class of paid agents is a very much 
higher one than that of mere drudges, for it is usually recruited 
from the ranks of petty attorneys, clerks, &c. In the case of an 
election petition, if it could be proved that several men were 
employed and paid, and yet were not used as messengers or for any 
“necessary ’’ purpose, such hiring should void the election. It is 
thought by some that in order to prevent personation and other 
election tricks it is necessary on the day of election for the candi- 
date to be represented at each polling-booth by an agent. This is 
by no means a necessity, and if such assistance were required the 
candidate should be obliged to obtain it from voluntary sources, and 
not be allowed to engage and pay men for the purpose; at the time 
of counting the votes one paid agent would be amply sufficient to 
represent him. Paid agents constitute a pressure on the voters 
which should be made illegal, for their appointment is a practical 
infringement of the spirit of the Bribery Acts. 

It is probable that the abolition of paid agents and the cessation 
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of conveying would result in a somewhat smaller number of 
voters taking the trouble to record their votes, and this would be 
thought an evil by many. I cannot, however, see that there would 
be any harm in such a result ; on the contrary, I believe that elec- 
tions would be more fairly representative of opinion than they are 
now. Ifa man is too apathetic to do his duty in recording his vote, 
it shows that he has no knowledge of, or no interest in politics; and 
therefore the vote of a man—whether he be Conservative or Liberal 
—who at some little inconvenience to himself will take the trouble 
to give it, is, as an expression of opinion, a much more valuable 
element in the representative system than that of one who does not 
care two straws whether the Conservative or Liberal is successful ; 
and if the indifferent man fails to record his vote because he has not 
been dragged to the poll, his abstention is no loss to the body politic. 

The next reform is one that would not exactly diminish the 
expenses of election, but would only to a certain extent change the 
incidence of the cost. Should not the official expenses, the expenses 
incurred by the returning officers, be borne by the rates, or by the 
Imperial Treasury instead of falling on the candidate ? Why should 
there be in this matter a diametrical difference between a Parlia- 
mentary and a School Board or Municipal election? In the latter 
cases the candidates need not spend one halfpenny on the elections 
unless they choose; all the expenses of advertising the names, 
erecting or hiring polling-booths, providing ballot-boxes and voting- 
papers, and other official outlays, are defrayed by the rates. But in 
the former case all the public expenses, often amounting to several 
hundred pounds, must be paid by the candidate. The aspirant for 
Parliamentary honours cannot, do what he will, go through an 
election, contested or not, without having to pay something. He 
pays for that which the country, having imposed as the parapher- 
nalia of an election, should pay for itself, instead of casting the 
burden on him who is willing to do his duty by devoting his time 
to public affairs. 

A few figures will show that these necessary expenses are no light 
charge. In Middlesex the amount of returning officers’ fees was 
£2,373, equal to a cost of nearly 3s. a voter; this was an exception- 
ally large charge, but in nineteen other counties of England and 
Wales the charges exceeded £1,000. In Buckinghamshire the 
charge was £1,114, or 4s. 8d. a voter polled; in East Surrey, 
£1,014, or 1s. 103d. a head; South-East Lancashire, £1,554; West 
Worcestershire, £1,066, or 4s. 9d. a voter; in Carmarthenshire, 
£1,244, or 4s. a voter; while in Radnorshire, with but 1,820 voters, 
the charge was £696, equal to a cost of 7s. 8d. a voter. These were 
all contested counties; among uncontested the charge varies from 
£32 16s. in the case of Westmoreland (two members) to £626 in 
Montgomeryshire (one member). 
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The highest charge in any city or borough was that in Lambeth, 
£1,980, per head of voters 1s. 83d. In eleven other cases (chiefly 
in the metropolitan boroughs) the charge exceeded £1,000. In 
Aylesbury it amounted to £438, or 2s.7d.a head; Bridgnorth to 
3s.; Bury St. Edmunds to 1s. 3}d.; Christchurch 2s. 9d.; in Radnor 
borough the charge was particularly high, being at the rate of 6s. a 
voter. The lowest charge in a contested borough was that of Rich- 
mond, only £12. The member for Harwich was only mulcted in the 
sum of 6s. 6d. for official expenses; this was, of course, an unopposed 
return. The total of the official expenses throughout Great Britain 
amounted to £142,575, of which £45,713 was expended in the 
English and Welsh counties. 

Enough figures have been given to show that the charges of the 
returning officers help very materially to swell the election expenses. 
If this part of the outlay is to be transferred from the shoulder of 
the candidate to that of the public, it should, I think, be made a 
charge on the Imperial Exchequer and not be levied on the rates. 
The expenditure is for national not for local purposes, and should 
therefore be borne by the taxpayer and not by the ratepayer. The 
expenses of the returning officer*could not be increased by local 
pressure, while if it were to the interest of the ratepayers to avoid a 
contest, a good deal of political life would be stamped out by 
arrangements and agreements, and this would be an evil. Then a 
member would perhaps feel more independent if he knew that the 
country generally, and not his constituents particularly, had borne 
part of the cost of returning him. 

It is contended that these expenses are of some use as a check on 
unworthy or disreputable nominations, and that unless there were 
something to pay, many notoriety-hunting men would come forward 
with no hope of being returned, and would involve constituencies in 
contests and turmoil for no practical result ; and, unfortunately, our 
knowledge of human nature entirely confirms us in this opinion. 
If it were thought that the only simple and efficient check were still 
to retain a certain money payment, even then the present uncertain 
payment might be commuted into a fixed sum; and it might be 
enacted that in every case the candidate at his nomination should 
pay over, or give proper security to the returning officer—or some 
other official—for £100 or £200; if he did not do so, he 
should not be allowed to go to the poll. The expenses of the 
returning officers would still of course vary, but the candidate 
would in no case be called upon for a greater sum than the fixed 
maximum. If it happened that the official expenses exceeded the 
several contributions of the candidates, the balance would have to be 
made up from public sources; while if these expenses did not amount 
to the sum realised from the candidates they would be entitled to 
receive back the unexpended balance to be divided equally among 
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them. There might be some difficulty in determining the proper 
amount that should be levied from the candidates: if the sum were 
small it would be no, or very little, check; if it were large it would 
be too much of a deterrent. I should say that a sum of £150 to 
£200 would be a happy medium ; this is the sum for which the can- 
didate has to give security to the returning officer in constituencies 
of one thousand to two thousand electors. The sum (or security) 
which the returning officer is now entitled to demand varies from 
£150 in constituencies of under one thousand electors, to £1,000 
where the registered electors exceed thirty thousand. But if part of 
the cost is to be paid from the taxes, the maximum sum required of 
the candidate should be the same whatever the size of the con- 
‘stituency ; the poor man, as far as the official expenses are concerned, 
should not be in a worse position to contest the larger than the 
‘smaller constituency. 

It is sometimes suggested that the same beneficial result in pre- 
venting unworthy candidatures would ensue if the would-be candidate 
were obliged to deposit a certain sum of money in the hands of the 
returning officer, as caution-money, to be returned to him without 
deduction after the election. But this could hardly be considered a 
check, for it would not be difficult for a man, utterly unfit to repre- 
sent a constituency, to raise on loan the £100 or £200 necessary ; no 
expense would be involved ; the money need only be lent for a week 
or two, and would be returned after the election. 

It is, however, possible without having recourse to any money 
qualification to prevent vexatious or undeserving nomination. At 
present the unavoidable expense is evidently thought to be a suffi- 
cient deterrent, and therefore the only form which is required to 
be gone through in order to constitute a legal nomination is the 
endorsement of ten electors to affirm that the candidate is a proper 
person to represent the constituency. It is evident that this formula 
is a mere farce as a preventive, and that any rag-tag or bob-tail 
could obtain the signatures of ten supporters. But if the necessity 
of payment were abolished, this indifferent check might well be 
extended and made a real one. It might be laid down that unless a 
would-be candidate could get his nomination paper endorsed by a 
certain percentage of the registered electors it would not be a valid 
nomination. 

There would be great difference of opinion on the question of 
what should constitute a fair percentage. I would suggest that it 
should be on a sliding scale, a larger percentage of signatures being 
required in the smaller constituencies, and diminishing as the number 
of electors increased. Possibly 15 per cent. below 500 registered 
electors; 10 per cent. between 500 and 1,000; 7 or 8 per cent. 
between 1,000 and 2,000; 5 per cent. up to 5,000; up to 10,000 
3 per cent.; and above that 1 or 2 per cent. might be found to be 
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sufficient, and yet not involve too much trouble to eligible can- 
didates. Primd facie, if a man, whatever his antecedents, could 
obtain the written signatures of a fair percentage of the electors, he 
would have a good claim to ask the rest of the constituency to 
endorse the choice of the few. The principal objection to such a 
scheme as this is, that in every case—whether the nomination were 
a proper one or no, and the vast majority of nominations are, of 
course, respectable—it would necessitate a considerable amount of 
trouble to obtain the signatures of the required percentage of voters. 
It would also in some cases necessitate canvassing to obtain these 
signatures, and that would be an evil in itself; on the other hand, 
it would be a very effectual check indeed, and would do more to 
prevent disreputable or nonsensical nominations than any money 
qualification that could be devised. 

Even now a more stringent rule with reference to nominations 
would be of use occasionally ; and if all the official expenses were 
thrown on to the public purse, and if a man could stand for Parlia- 
ment without any necessity of expenditure, some arrangement of this 
kind would be absolutely necessary, or we should in many cases see 
a crowd of unruly candidates striving for one seat, and putting the 
constituency to great expense. 

The next measure which should be carried out is the total aboli- 
tion of canvassing at elections. Canvassing is a distinct infringement 
of the Ballot Act. That Act was passed in order that voting should 
be secret, and that no influence—monetary, intimidating, or persua- 
sive—should be of any distinct avail in securing a vote. But as long 
as canvassing is permitted many a voter finds himself in the dilemma 
of being either obliged to promise his vote and then to give it, of 
promising and breaking his word, or of refusing to pledge himself 
and being immediately looked upon as a suspicious character. Every 
elector over whom any one, either as landlord, employer, creditor, 
master, has direct or indirect hold, is obliged, in spite of the supposed 
security of the ballot, to promise and to give his vote or to perjure 
himself. This is surely a manifest breach of the spirit of secret 
voting, and it is entirely due to canvassing, and canvassing is the 
rule at all elections throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

The abolition of canvassing would ensure greater freedom of voting 
and at the same time it would, to a considerable extent, bring down 
with it the system of paid agents, would reduce the expenses, and 
would diminish much of the weariness and vexation of spirit now 
engendered by elections. 

This much-needed reform would no doubt be difficult to carry out. 
It will be said, Where can you draw the line? Is a conversation 
with a friend on the respective merits of A and Z to be considered 
canvassing ? If one casually asks a stranger which way he 
thinks of voting, is this to be considered canvassing? Can one, 
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without being punished for canvassing, assert before two or three 
that the Conservative Government—or the Liberal, if you like—have 
been guilty of all sorts of foolishness and extravagance? Such 
questions will, of course, be asked, but they hardly need a reply. 
It would be impossible, as well as unadvisable, to attempt to put a 
stop to conversations and arguments on the subject of elections, or 
the respective merits of A and Z, or to comparisons between 
Liberals and Conservatives. But the step between such conversa- 
tions and questions, and deliberate systematic canvassing, is wide. 
To invalidate an election it should be enough to show that the can- 
didate, his agent or friend, had “ systematically ” canvassed a street, 
a village, or a district, by a house-to-house visit. If the law 
held this as sufficient unlawful influence to void an election we 
should soon see the last of district maps, long lists of voters called 
upon and marked “ good,” “doubtful,” “bad,” “requires a visit 
from candidate,” &c., and all the other forms and ceremonies of 
canvassing. A wide discretion would have to be left in the hands 
of the election petition judges; but if the letter of the law defined 
canvassing as far as it can be defined, and the spirit of the law were 
known, they would have little difficulty in deciding whether or no 
the law had been infringed, and giving judgment accordingly. 

I am convinced that all candidates, and all candidates’ friends, 
would rejoice to see the day of the downfall of canvassing. Nothing 
can well be more disagreeable than to be obliged to go round to ask 
favours for oneself, or for a friend, even if it be from the intelligent, 
and it is much worse to meet with the rebuffs of the ignorant, and 
the sycophancy of the stupid. 

It is important for the right educating of the people, and for the 
retention of proper political life and interest, that the voters should 
not, by the abolition of canvassing, be deprived of sufficient know- 
ledge of the opinions and crotchets of their candidates. If canvassing 
were really confined to the asking of questions on the part of the 
electors, and the answering of them on the part of the candidate, or 
of his friends for him, it would be no bad thing; it would be “edu- 
cating,” and would have its worst evils purged fromit, Yet even 
then the pledges made on behalf of the candidate by irresponsible 
canvassers or agents, which now so often embarrass him and mis- 
lead the electors, would still continue to be given. But it is 
notorious that actual canvassing is a very different thing from this 
theoretical picture. In one case in which the visit is made with the 
intention of enlightening the mind of an elector, and of then leaving 
him to judge for himself as to his vote, there are fifty cases where, 
without any real information being given, the elector is asked 
straight out whether he will vote for Mr. A. 

If canvassing were abolished the result would probably be a 
greater demand for public information on the stirring questions of 
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the day. Less would be expected of the candidate and his friends 
in the way of private calls and private questions; more would be 
expected of them in the shape of public meetings, speeches, and 
replies to questions put publicly. Meetings would be multiplied ; 
for those who before were content to see the candidate or his friends, 
will now expect to hear him expound his views. There could be 
nothing but good in this, for the more electors can imbibe political 
knowledge the better for the country; while, at the same time, the 
candidate would learn many a useful lesson by this constant speak- 
ing—there are few things as good as public speaking for educating 
the mind. Possibly, too, the prospect of having to be frequently on 
his legs, speaking on and expounding that of which he knew nothing, 
would be a formidable deterrent to the class of candidates whose 
political knowledge is of the smallest, and who chiefly desire to 
become legislators of the realm in order that they may tack M.P. 
after their names, and obtain a little social distinction or indirect 
pecuniary advantage. Any one can be coached up by his friends to 
deliver a speech, or even two, however ignorant he may be of the 
subject; but if he had to hold a series of meetings and undergo a 
torrent of questions and cross-examination, his ignorance would soon 
be exposed, and he would be perhaps rejected on that account— 
though this does not by any means follow. 

Under present circumstances a large number of electors will not 
vote unless they are personally solicited for their suffrages. They 
consider that they are slighted if that which they should give freely, 
and give as a duty for the sake of their country, is not dragged from 
them by solicitation and importunity. On the other hand, there are 
fortunately an increasing number who strongly object to being can- 
vassed, and rightly resent the intrusion of the inquisitor. A man 
must be indeed a weak, ignorant, and vacillating politician who 
would change or form his opinions on the strength of a few minutes’ 
conversation—chiefly, perhaps, about the weather—with the candi- 
date, or his friend or agent. The little brief authority which the 
possession of a vote gives is to some a source of much delight, and 
they like to make the promise of it in a magnanimous way, or to be 
begged and bothered for it, or to be coy and stern, in the hope that 
something may turn up to their advantage if they make a favour of 
the desired commodity. 

One might have thought that these matters of canvassing, convey- 
ing, and agents, were in the hands of the candidates themselves ; 
that they could by mutual agreement dispense with them all, and 
save the cost. And no doubt if two candidates did really desire to 
prevent these proceedings, they might make some compromise with 
reference to two of them. To agree not to employ agents nor to 
convey in hired vehicles would be easy enough ; but it would be very 
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difficult for the candidates to come to any definite agreement about 
canvassing, so that no debatable point should rise for recrimination 
on the part of the unsuccessful candidate, and so as to prevent the zeal 
of friends outrunning their discretion. But it is really very seldom 
the case that both candidates are equally desirous of diminishing the 
expense. One is probably better endowed with this world’s goods, 
and does not care to handicap himself to the level of his rival; and 
in other ways each side is certain to imagine that they would be the 
loser and the enemy the gainer from some part of the arrangement; 
so that, though overtures are often made for terms of agreement, it 
is very seldom indeed that they come to anything. 

Some would go even further than the abolition of canvassing by 
word of mouth, and would prohibit circulars, addresses, and letters 
being sent to the electors ; they would draw the legal line at posters, 
placards, and public advertisements. This is, I think, going almost 
too far ; for though it would, especially in large constituencies, effect 
a considerable saving in expense, it would seriously curtail the 
information with regard to his candidates which every elector has, I 
should say, a right to expect. The elector ought to be able to 
receive the address of the candidate, so that he may be able properly 
to judge of his principles and opinions. If it were possible to draw 
the line at the distribution of the simple address and prohibit can- 
vassing letters, either written or printed, I think a point would be 
gained. But it would be very difficult to show where the address 
pure and simple ended, and where the canvassing letter began. 
Then a soliciting letter is a very different thing from a personal 
canvass. The elector who receives the letter is under no obligation 
to acknowledge or answer it; he need not commit himself in any 
way in consequence of it. But if he is called upon and, face to face, 
asked whether he means to vote, and if so which way he intends to. 
vote, he cannot, ‘‘ smiling, put the question by ;”” he must give some 
sort of an answer, and his answer will certainly betray his intention. 
The begging-letter and the interested call are on an entirely different 
footing. 

Most people allow that the expense and the canvassing, &c., of 
elections are in themselves evils, and young politicians are often urged 
to contest a seat on the distinct understanding that they will on their 
side have no expense and no canvassing. This is very good advice, 
no doubt; and if several of these forlorn-hope politicians were to 
carry a number of seats by storm and utterly rout those who placed 
their dependence on money, the whole system of election expenses 
might be revolutionised without any further trouble. But is it ever 
likely that such a result would ensue? There can unfortunately be 
no doubt that the side with attractive expense, the side which can- 
vasses and conveys, will poll their margin of “ indifferent” voters, 
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while the corresponding margin on the do-nothing side will sit at 
home at ease and not take the trouble to record their votes. 

It is evident if a certain seat is a moderately safe one, and 
the two sides nevertheless pretty evenly balanced, that, though a 
Quixotic young politician may offer himself, the “ party” and the 
wire-pullers will look askance at him, and will strongly object to 
risking the seat by running a candidate possessed with a crotchet so 
foolish as to imagine that he could win without the ordinary outlay 
and trouble. The candidate, too, if he saw that the seat, his own 
future, the good of the party, demanded the casting overboard of his 
pet idea, would not long hesitate to throw it to the waves, and when 
he had been seated by a narrow majority would congratulate himself 
on having done so. If he stuck to his guns and lost his election, 
what a triumph for the scoffers at reforms! what tearing of hair on 
the part of his supporters and upholders! Then if a really safe seat 
were kept without the candidate going to any expense or trouble, or 
if he were to contest a hopeless seat on these same principles and 
were to lose, as lose he would, nothing would be gained as precept or 
example. If reforms are to come, they need not demand a useless 
Juggernaut of aspiring politicians; they must come because it is 
shown that they are necessary. 

Though something has been done to curtail the wasteful expen- 
diture in small items, which together amount to a good total, by 
making the buying and distribution of “ cockades, ribbons, and marks 
of distinction” illegal, and by prohibiting “ bands, flags, and the 
expense of chairing,” it would be an advantage if some further plan 
could be devised in order to check the present lavish expenditure on 
circulars, posters, placards, advertisements, and on the hiring of 
committee-rooms. It is notorious that in many cases the former are 
printed in hundreds and thousands, not that they may be used, but 
merely as a sop to the printer or agent. Any one who has had the 
misfortune to go through an election knows what utter waste of 
money and material is involved in these “extras.” Circulars, large 
posters, small posters, addresses little and great, littering each 
committee-room, posted in profusion all over the constituency, twenty 
printed where one is required; then the addresses published day 
after day at great expense in the party papers, though as far as 
any good they do they are but stones crying in the wilderness, for 
every elector has not only already received the addresses, but as he 
runs may read them on every dead wall and in every friendly 
window. The advertisement is only a disguised subsidy to the 
supporting paper. As long as the minor expenses do not attain 
to corrupt proportions, I fear it is hardly possible to propose a 
remedy ; and as long as the managers wish it, the candidate will 
have to bleed freely, however much he may protest against this 
expensive waste. Custom alone can regulate these outgoings. It 
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is probable, however, that the abolition of agents and canvassing 
would greatly tend to reduce the expenses in this department also. 

We often congratulate ourselves on the fact that direct bribery is 
almost a thing of the past. This is a satisfactory reflection, and 
probably substantially true; but it is doubtful whether the cessation 
of direct bribery and the introduction of the ballot have not indirectly 
tended to increase the expense of elections. In former days the 
votes of the majority of the electors, being publicly given, were safe 
for one side or the other. The way they would be given was pretty 
well known, and it was usually felt that attempts at pressure or per- 
suasion would be useless; so it was only a small minority, as a rule, 
whose votes were doubtful, and who might be won over by a little 
judicious sleight of hand. This residue were difficult customers and 
required careful handling, but they were limited in number, and did 
not, as a rule, hold out for a very substantial persuader. When, 
however, the poll was close, and it was known that nearly all the 
electors had recorded their votes, and the turn of the scale depended 
on the waverers, who at 3.30 had not conscientiously been able to 
make up their minds, then no doubt the expense of the election was 
considerably increased, more especially for the successful candidate. 
But under the ballot we have, from an economical point of view, a 
worse state of things. Now that direct bribery is out of fashion, and 
secret voting is the order of the day, a much larger number of voters 
are “doubtful,” and there can be no absolute certainty as to which 
way a man will vote. Therefore each individual elector has to be 
called upon, petted, humoured, persuaded, and conveyed ; and though 
perhaps no one voter is such an expensive article as in former days, 
the average cost per head of the voters is considerably greater. The 
destruction of direct bribery has opened the door to much indirect 
corruption. A candidate cannot nowadays, if he wishes to retain or 
gain a seat, give a man half a sovereign, but he can pay him to do 
something or nothing for him, and so secure his vote or support. 
The agents, the printers, the letters of committee-rooms, the news- 
paper proprietors, the owners of hireable horses and vehicles, the 
folders, the directors, &c., &c., are all more or less bought in the 
interest of the candidate. 

With such an army of vested interests it is nearly useless to 
propose any reforms which would diminish the expenses of elections, 
for all such reforms would affect their pockets. Those who now 
profit by election expenses represent a huge dead weight with which 
to contend, and if any scheme of economy is proposed they bring all 
the pressure they can to bear on their representative to induce him to 
oppose it. In him they probably find a willing tool, for among 
sitting members themselves there is a sort of latent opposition to 
any such reforms; they feel that they have borne the burden and 
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heat of the day, have won their seats and have spent their money, 
and they think it is rather hard that after their exertions they 
should not be allowed to rest secure and comfortable where they are, 
but be exposed to attacks on equal terms from any impecunious 
whipper-snapper who chooses to contest their seat. They see that 
there would be many more contested elections, if the power and need 
of money were somewhat diminished, and they naturally do not 
relish the idea. ‘Any expense-reforming proposal meets, therefore, 
with scant courtesy from the House, and is snubbed and suppressed 
as quickly as possible. 

Those who expect to make something by it naturally look forward 
with keen interest to an election, as to the time when they may turn 
an honest penny by the sweat of their brow. They have not the 
least regard for the candidate; the cry is only, “Make your hay 
whilst the sun shines,” ‘‘ Fleece him while you have him.” I should 
fear that Lord Beaconsfield has lost somewhat in popularity among 
these gentry by his protracted Parliament. By running a seven 
years’ course he has delayed for a year or two beyond the nominal 
time the distribution of the million pounds among them; he has as 
good as taken the bread out of their mouths. On the other hand, 
the thought of the election expenses must in some degree induce 
members to put pressure on the Government to make them defer 
the dissolution as long as possible. 

The worst part of election expenses is that they have a horrid 
knack of growing and growing, however much they may have been 
limited at the beginning. The candidate fears to be mean, for if 
he appears to regard his pocket more than the seat he may have 
some ill-natured vote recorded against him. In the excitement of 
the contest many expenses which in the calm of the study, when the 
calculation was made, seemed quite unnecessary, appear absolutely 
essential, if not to the candidate at all events to his friends. ‘‘ The 
other side are doing this or that, you must positively do the same or 
you will lose,” is the ery of the election managers. “This circular 
must be issued,” they add; “it will give usa great pull over the 
enemy.” And so the two sides go on lightening each other’s purses 
by their mad competition, and the unfortunate candidate who has 
already spent his hundreds or his thousands is really impressed with 
the idea that unless he throws a little more good money after the 
bad he may find himself left in the lurch. The fresh expense is 
always the one thing more needful, and positively the last outlay, 
but it is certain to be followed by a number of other “last appear- 
ances ;”” and when the total is sorrowfully added up at the end it is 
found that the original estimate has been certainly exceeded, and very 
likely doubled or trebled, while as likely as not the candidate has 
nothing to show for his lavish expenditure. 

The impossibility of accurately estimating beforehand the expense 
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prevents many excellent candidates from coming forward. No one 
with limited means cares to face an unlimited expenditure; and a 
contested election is almost as unsafe an investment as a City of 
Glasgow Bank Share; in neither case can one tell when the calls 
upon one will cease. 

Itis often said that the constituencies ought to subscribe the whole 
of the cost of elections, the official expenses being saddled on the 
public purse ; and no doubt if this could be generally done it would 
be a great advantage, showing, as it would for one thing, the 
interest and activity of the party. Unfortunately it has very rarely 
happened that a constituency has returned its members free of all 
expense. Perhaps one of the most celebrated instances was the 
election of Mr. Mill for Westminster in 1865, which did equal honour 
to him and to the borough. We have so many rich men going up 
and down seeking a constituency, and willing to pay a large price 
for the privilege of representing it in Parliament, that it requires a 
good deal of self-denial on the part of the electors to burden them- 
selves with the cost of election. If one of the parties in a con- 
stituency do undertake to fight their candidate at their, and not his, 
expense, it is almost certain that the cost will not be nearly so great 
as if the expense had been his and not theirs, for it is in such case to 
the interest of all to keep down the cost, and, moreover, the sub- 
scribers feel personally interested in the success of their nominee, 
and therefore voluntarily work harder. So that once a candidate 
can get his party to guarantee the whole or part of the expense, he 
may be certain his chances will be improved and the cost of the elec- 
tion diminished. 

Whether or no any of the suggested reforms are carried out, there 
is an additional plan that should in any case be introduced, and to 
which there ought not to be objections on the part of the candi- 
dates or any one else, namely, that each candidate should be required 
to make a sworn affirmation that the expenses returned by him are 
correct, and that he has not paid, nor intends to pay anything 
beyond the items given. Then the form of declaration should be 
identical in every case, and the account should not be left to the can- 
didate or his agent to draw up in any fancy way he pleases; this is 
necessary in order that the election expenses at different places may 
be fairly compared one with the other. 

There can be no doubt that, in consequence of the magnitude of 
election expenses, we are tending more and more towards a pluto- 
cratic and lococratic representation. Neither is a bad thing in 
its Way, but we do not want wealth or local influence to swamp the 
House and to keep out those who, while they possess neither the one 
nor the other, possess some other particular qualifications which 
would make them eminently fitted to transact the business of the 
nation, and to give a guiding influence to her affairs. Every sort 
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and condition of men should be represented in the House ; we want 
old men, young men, rich men, poor men, aristocrats, working men, 
business men and men of leisure, men of letters, scientific men, 
crotcheteers, and men with no particular predominating idea. We do 
not want the golden calf to reign supreme or to return more than its 
fair share of members. 

I have not touched on the expenses of representation other than 
election expenses pure and simple, but it must be evident to every one 
that the actual time of election is not the only season of outlay, at 
all events to the successful candidate. The member must for part of 
the year reside in London, no light charge, especially after his 
capital has been reduced by the cost of his election; then it is ex- 
pected of our member, and he finds it to his interest, to support 
most of the local institutions, and to give his guinea here, his two 
there, his ten elsewhere, and his hundreds to the registration society. 
Again, if his seat be shaky, and he can afford it, he often finds it a 
wise investment to make some munificent donations to the borough 
or county he represents, and if he is rich enough to do this systema- 
tically there can be no doubt that he secures his seat, for the worldly- 
wise electors will not hear of any one.(who is not likely to be as muni- 
ficent) attempting to oppose him. Too often a small expenditure 
at election time means that at previous periods large sums have 
been judiciously invested in the goodwill of the constituency. 
These “charitable ” and local subscriptions cannot be interfered with 
unless gross abuse could be shown; and it is to be feared that even 
if the expenses of elections could be greatly reduced, it would still in 
some cases be possible for a rich would-be member to buy up his 
seat by lavish subscriptions and donations. 

If it were possible to carry out the reforms sketched out above, the 
cost of elections would be materially reduced. Probably a contested 
election will always cost a certain amount of money in addition to 
the official expenses, but there is a limit to the sums that can be 
spent on placards, posters, and addresses; and if the three principal 
sources of outlay—conveying, agents, and canvassing—were absolutely 
prohibited, and the prohibition were real and stringently enforced, 
election expenses would be brought within reasonable bounds. 
Money in this way having to a large extent lost the power to sway 
the opinions of the electors, and the presumption being that every 
expense was more or less corrupt, it might become the fashion to 
spend little, as it is now the necessity to spend much on an election ; 
and everywhere we might hear the wire-pullers asking, “‘ Who is most 
worthy to represent us?” not “ Who is likely most easily to stand 
the expense ? ” 

Elections are at present, I fear, tainted through and through with 
money, and until stringent reforms are introduced, money will be 
increasingly represented far beyond its merits. | 

Sypney C, Buxton. 
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Mr. Buck.x’s reputation is unique in more ways than one; after a 
long preparation he burst upon the world with a masterpiece, and 
this masterpiece was received with instant acclamation by the 
public, and depreciated so far as possible by most of those to whom 
the public generally looks for guidance. The most singular thing of 
all is that during the period of preparation he deliberately abstained 
from any partial or tentative work, and that he entered upon the 
work of preparation with an utterly undisciplined, not to say un- 
exercised intelligence. He was a very delicate child, and had hardly 
mastered his letters at eight, and was quite indifferent to childish 
games, Dr. Birkbeck was of opinion that he ought to be spared in 
every possible way, and never made to do anything but what he 
chose. His great delight was to sit for hours by the side of his 
tother to hear the Scriptures read. Up to the age of eighteen he 
read hardly anything but the Arabian Nights, Don Quixote, Bunyan, 
and Shakespeare, whom he began at fifteen. He was sent to school 
for a short time to give him a change from home, with strict direc- 
tions that he was never to be punished or forced to learn; neverthe- 
less, out of curiosity, he learned enough to bring home the first prize 
for mathematics before he was fourteen. Being asked what reward 
he would have for this feat, he chose to be taken away from school. 
He knew hardly anything, and was proud of showing off what he 
knew. He would stand on the kitchen table, and recite the Creed 
and the Lord’s Prayer in Latin and French, translating sentence by 
sentence. He would play with his cousin at ‘Parson and Clerk,” 
always preaching himself, according to his mother, with extraordinary 
eloquence for a child. This is more like a precocious child of four 
than a clever and backward child of fourteen. The same may be 
said of his less intellectual amusements. ‘‘On one occasion, for in- 
stance, he turned every chair and table in the kitchen over, gave his 
nurse’s daughter a pea-shooter, and had shooting matches with her ; 
and on another occasion, when he went to call on his old nurse, 
turned everything there topsy-turvy, romped about, threw the 
daughter’s cat out of the window, and, finally, walking with them 
down the street, sang and was generally uproarious, seizing fruit 
from the open shops, and behaving so as to make them quite afraid 
that he would get into trouble.” He was sent again to a private 
tutor’s, and there, though he never seemed to learn his lessons, he 
was always foremost. His health, however, failed, and again he had 


(1) Life and Writings of: Henry Thomas Buckle. By Alfred Henry Huth. Sampson 
Low & Co. 
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to be taken home. In the latter part of this time his father’s con- 
versation gave him an interest in politics and political economy, and 
by the time he was seventeen he had composed a letter to Sir Robert 
Peel on Free Trade. His father, a cultivated man who had been at 
Cambridge, and used to recite Shakespeare to his family, wished 
his son to be an East India merchant like himself. Buckle entered 
the office much against his will, but when he was a little over 
eighteen he was released by his father’s death, which occurred on 
the 22nd of January, 1840. His last words were to bid his son, “Be 
a good boy to his mother.” Buckle was taken fainting from the 
room. He always repaid her self-sacrificing devotion with the 
tenderest attachment; he never really recovered from the shock of 
her death. She was a very remarkable woman. Miss Shirreff said, 
after meeting her in 1854— 

‘* Apart from her being the mother of such a son she was a very interesting 
person to know. It is curious how many people there are on whom their own 
lives seem to have produced no impression ; they may have seen and felt much, 
but they have not reflected upon their experience, and they remain apparently 
unconscious of the influences that have been at work around and upon them. 
With Mrs. Buckle it was exactly the reverse. The events, the persons, the 
books that had affected her at particular times or in a particular manner, what- 
ever influenced her actions or opinions, remained vividly impressed on her 
mind, and she spoke freely of her own experience, and eagerly of all that bore 
upon herson. He was the joy, even more than the pride of her heart. Having 
saved him from the early peril that threatened him, and saved him, as she 
fondly believed, in a great measure by her loving care, he seemed twice her 
own ; and that he was saved for great things, to do true and permanent service 
to mankind, was also an article of that proud mother’s creed, little dreaming 
how short a time he was to be allowed even for sowing the seeds of usefulness. 

. When I said above that Mrs. Buckle spoke freely of her own experience, 
I should add that her conversation was the very reverse of gossip. It wasa 


psychological rather than a biographical experience that she detailed. I rarely 
remember any names being introduced, and never unless associated with good.” 


It is natural to compare Buckle’s training, or want of training, 
with Rousseau’s, and perhaps the reason it turned out so differently 
was, that it was conducted by a Calvinist mother instead of by a 
libertine father, and that the physical conditions were healthier. 
Rousseau when a child habitually turned night into day; it was an 
event when Buckle sat up to write to Sir Robert Peel. Entering 
life at eighteen his own master, with powers that had never been 
taxed, with an imagination ceaselessly stimulated, it is no wonder 
that he was enormously ambitious. He set to work at once 
to gratify his ambition. He travelled for more than a year 
on the Continent with his mother and an unmarried sister, 
studying the manners of different countries, and taking lessons in 
the languages from masters, who taught him to talk them fluently, 
but could never break him of his British accent; the grammar he found 
he could master more quickly and thoroughly by himself. At the 
same time he began a course of omnivorous reading, and his wonderful 
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memory very soon made him seem a prodigy of information, espe- 
cially as, like Dr. Johnson, he had the talent of tearing the heart out 
of a book. 

The way he began his studies with a plan of the History of Civili- 
sation in his mind is exceedingly characteristic. He began the 
History of the Middle Ages in Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, finishing 
thirteen pages in two hours, during which he referred to Hallam and 
Hawkins’ little work on Germany for verification of dates. ‘This 
brings me from the invasion of Clovis in 496 to the murder of 
Sigebert by Fredegonde in 575. I have at the same time made 
copious abstracts of the times referred to.” This is from the first 
entry in his diary, October 15th, 1843. Ten days later we read, “‘ The 
sketch, then, of the History of France during the Middle Ages has 
occupied me just ten days, but then on one of those days I did not 
read at all [on account of a thick fog]. And besides that, I am now 
in better train for reading than I was at first, so that I think, on an 
average, I may say eight days will suffice for each history.” He was 
aware that this proceeding was hasty and superficial, and he looked 
forward to completing his knowledge by further study of larger and 
more elaborate works, such books as Sismondi’s Histoire des Francais, 
and by reading in biographical dictionaries.the lives of all the nota- 
bilities of the period he was studying, for he made it a rule to go 
through a period in many books, instead of going through many 
periods in one book. One cannot say that his method of study 
was exactly uncritical; he found out the first day that Dr. 
Lardner quite deserved his reputation for inaccuracy, but he 
took no precaution against having to unlearn more important errors 
than a wrong name or date. A professional scholar does not 
feel that a fact is the foundation of an opinion till he is sure that he 
has reached the right point of view. In all but very exceptional 
eases this method leads to more questions than answers, and con- 
structive effort has to restrict itself increasingly to monographs, and 
the largest speculation generally turns upon the application and 
extension of one or two conceptions, such as the primitive family or 
the survival of the fittest. Now Buckle, like Bacon, thought that it 
was possible to pick out facts from the best secondhand authorities, 
like Hallam, or even from authorities which were not the best, like 
the History of Helvetia, in two volumes, which he picked up for 
eighteen-pence on a book-stall; and then to tabulate the facts picked 
out, and gradually sift them into a system. 

Wherever he could he used translations, because he could go 
through them faster, but, as many works were not translated, he 
learned nineteen languages, seven of which he could write and speak 
serviceably (he introduced himself to Hallam by interpreting for him 
in Germany). At first he still found time for travel, and formed 
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esthetic preferences; he thought, till he saw Egypt and Petra, that 
he preferred beauty of form to beauty of colour. He had a marked 
dislike to being bullied or cheated, which reminds us of Schopen- 
hauer. At Naples, for instance, the boatmen threatened to leave him 
in a cave at Capri unless he would pay more than he had bargained 
for. He gave them his purse, but took care to stay and have them 
punished. At Dresden a chess-player gave out that Buckle was not 
good enough for him to play with ; he placarded a challenge to play 
the braggart for five hundred thalers, with the result that he did 
not venture to show his face till Buckle left. Again, when he had 
bought a new carpet from a man who had promised him discount 
for cash, and then asked for the whole sum, Buckle quietly returned 
the unpaid bill to his pocket, and told him to call for payment that 
day two years. 

At first chess was his favourite recreation, and by the time he was 
thirty he had some right to consider himself the champion player of 
the day, though with his customary independence he never studied 
printed games or openings, and had no chessboard at home which 
was not too small for his men. He had a special talent for giving 
odds, and knew by intuition what .risks it was safe to run with a 
strange player, since the play of a giver of odds can never be per- 
fectly sound. Hewas a pleasant antagonist, whether he won or lost, 
but he avoided exposing his temper to too great trials. One player, 
known as “the telegraph,” he would never engage, and at last gave 
the following explanation :—‘ Well, sir, the slowness of genius is 
difficult to bear, but the slowness of mediocrity is intolerable.” 
Even with this precaution chess was too exacting a game to be the 
sole relaxation of a student, and from 1850 onward he showed an 
increasing preference for the stimulus of society ; he was beginning 
to be known, and as he refused to write except for immortality, it 
was natural he should talk. 


‘* While his mother was well enough, he gave dinners during the season of 
from eight to eighteen persons two or three times a week, and dined out him- 
self frequently ; indeed, he could not bear dining alone, and if without any 
special invitation, he would drop in upon some of his relations or more intimate 
friends to spend the evening. Of his talk, Miss Shirreff truly observes, ‘ the 
brilliancy of Mr. Buckle’s conversation was too well known to need mention ; 
but what the world did not know was how entirely it was the same among a 
few intimates with whom he felt at home, as it was at a large party where 
success meant celebrity. This talk was the outpouring of a full and earnest 
mind, it had more matter than wit, more of book knowledge than of personal 
observation. The favourite maxim of many dinner-table talkers, ‘‘ Glissez, 
mais n’appuyez pas,” was certainly not his. He loved to go to the bottom of a 
subject, unless he found that his opponent and himself stood on ground so 
different, or started from such opposite principles, as to make ultimate agree- 
ment hopeless, and then he dropped or turned the subject. His manner of 
doing this, unfortunately, gave offence at times, while he not seldom wearied 
others by keeping up the ball, and letting conversation merge into discussion.. 
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He was simply bent on getting at the truth, and if he believed himself to hold 
it, he could with difficulty be made to understand that others might be im- 
patient while he set it forth. On the other hand, it is fair to mention that, if 
too fond of argument, and sometimes too prone to self-assertion, his temper in 
discussion was perfect; he was a most candid opponent and a most admirable 
listener.’ His memory was almost faultless, and always ready to assist and 
illustrate his wonderful powers of explanation. ‘Pages of our great prose 
writers,’ says Miss Shirreff, ‘were impressed on his memory. He could quote 
passage after passage with the same ease as others quote poetry; while of 
poetry itself he was wont to say, ‘‘it stamps itself on the brain.” Truly did it 
seem that without effort on his part, all that was grandest in English poetry 
had become, so to speak, a part of his mind. Shakespeare ever first, then 
Massinger, and Beaumont and Fletcher, were so familiar to him that he seemed 
ever ready to recall a passage, and often to recite it with an intense delight in 
its beauty which would have made it felt by others naturally indifferent.’ It 
was the same in all that was best in French literature, in Voltaire, Corneille, 
Racine, Boileau, and, above all, Moliére. Captain Kennedy recalls an instance 
of this ready memory on an occasion when they were in company together. 
The conversation turned on telling points in the drama, and one of the party 
cited that scene in Horace which so struck Boileau, where Horace is lamenting 
the disgrace which he supposes has been brought upon him by the flight of his 
son in the combat with the Curiaces. ‘ Que vouliez-yous qu’il fit contre trois ?’ 
asks Julie; and the old man passionately exclaims, ‘Qu’il mourit.’ Buckle 
agreed that it was very fine, and immediately recited the whole scene from its 
commencement, giving the dialogue with much spirit and effect.” 

A more formidable feat was reciting Burke’s peroration on the 
loss of the American Colonies, to prove to Burke’s biographer that it 
was Burke, not Sheridan, who applied the metaphor of shearing a 
wolf to the obstinacy of George IIT. 

In other ways his life was the reverse of ascetic: he “ cultivated ” 
his sense of taste, at one time actually seeing his steaks cut at the 
butcher’s; insisting on having toast made before his eyes every 
Monday, when the bread was more than one day old ; and teaching 
his womankind how to make tea, which ought, it seems, to stand 
rather longer when the caddy is full than when it is nearly empty, 
and the proportion of tea-dust which does not need to be uncurled 
by the steam is larger. The same spirit of minute forethought ran 
through his management of money matters. He had never more 
than £1,500 a year to spend, and had made up his mind that £3,000 
was the least he could marry on. (He never did marry; for one 
cousin whom he fell in love with at seventeen married some one 
else, and he was parted from another every way suitable because his 
family thought it wrong for cousins to marry.) He spent £300 a 
year on books, and it is not surprising that he taught his servant to 
bind the ragged ones in brown paper, and that he cherished comfort- 
able old clothes. He could spend as well as spare; his books were 
luxuriously lodged in glass cases, and if a friend’s family needed rest 
or change, he was anxious to press a hundred pounds on them asa loan. 
He was kind, too, in immaterial ways, exercising the same minute 
forethought for others as for himself. From his first acquaintance 
with Miss Shirreff and her sister he was unwearied in his endeavours 
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to assist them. Here are one or two fragments of his letters in 
1854 :—“T feel it was very ill-natured on my part not to press 
Comte upon you last night when you so considerately hesitated as to 
borrowing it. To make the only amends in my power I now send it 
you, and beg that you will keep it as long as you like, for I promise 
that if I have at any time occasion to refer to it I will ask to have it 
back, so that you need have no scruple on that head. The only 
thing I will beg of you is that when not reading it you would have 
it put into some cupboard, as on several grounds I value it very much, 
and I never leave it out at home.” “ You sent me the first three 
volumes of Comte as I happen to remember, for I put them away 
directly they came. I am sorry you should have missed taking 
them with you, as in the country one particularly needs some intel- 
lectual employment to prevent the mind from falling into those 
vacant raptures which the beauties of nature are apt to suggest.” 
This is ten months later :—“ I am truly sorry to receive so indifferent 
an account of your health. To hear such things is enough to prevent 
one from being an optimist—how much more to you who feel them. 
I have often speculated on what you and Miss Shirreff could accom- 
plish if you were made capable of real wear and tear; but this is a 
speculation I could never bring to maturity, because of the strong 
suspicion I have that with a certain mind there must and will be a 
certain physical structure of which we may modify the effects but 
never change the nature. Look at Miss Martineau! Give her 
delicacy as well as power, and I believe that she could never have 
gone through the work she has.” He was ready to criticise the 
second work of the sisters in MS., while his own work was passing 
through the press. 

The first volume was printed at his own expense, after negotiations 
with Mr. Parker, which showed a curious mixture of suspicion and 
generosity. Buckle would not consent to his MS. being submitted 
to any person whom he did not know; but he was sincerely anxious 
that Mr. Parker should have some independent opinion, when he was 
ready to dispense with it. He was willing that Mr. Parker should 
assess the estimated profits of the first edition, and to accept half for 
his share, but if he disposed of the copyright of the first edition he 
was determined to secure a sum down, and drew back when he found 
that the half profits, if any, were to be contingent on the result of 
the sales. He actually received £665 for the first edition of fifteen 
hundred copies, and £500 for the copyright of the second edition of 
two thousand. 

His immediate success was deserved by the industry with which he 
had studied a clear and popular style, reading and re-reading the 
great masters, French and English, going through Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary and Milton’s prose works to enlarge his vocabulary, writing 
out in his own words the substance of a passage of Hallam and 
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Macaulay, to see where his own inferiority lay. Besides, his habit 
of never leaving a subject in conversation till he had made his mean- 
ing perfectly clear, must have served him as valuable practice in 
exposition, even if part of the audience were wearied at the time. 

The author’s want of systematic training was itself an advantage 
for the immediate effect of his work ; he knew nothing but the pre- 
judices he had escaped, the facts he had accumulated, and the doc- 
trines he had marshalled them to support; he addressed a public as 
ignorant as he had been, and as acute as his father had been. He 
had followed the scientific movement of his day, and observed with 
prophetic insight that the discussion of the transmutation of species 
was the weak point in Lyell’s great work on Geology, but he had not 
busied himself with the speculative movement then mainly political 
or theological. If he had done so he would have been in danger of 
losing himself in side issues. As it was he stated and illustrated clearly 
and weightily, so that the work will not have to be done again for any 
section of the Western world, the conception of an orderly movement 
of human affairs depending upon ascertained facts of all degrees of 
generality. This is his great service: his special theories were of 
value chiefly as they furnished headings under which facts could be 
classified. Such conceptions as the “principle of protection ” and 
the “ principle of scepticism” are not made for immortality ; it is not 
a key to the history of France to be told that there the spirit of 
protection manifested itself in secular affairs, while in Spain it mani- 
fested itself in spiritual. Nor can we explain the difference between 
the history of Spain and Scotland by observing that a bigoted clergy 
opposed the Crown in Scotland and supported the Crown in Spain ; or 
the difference between America and Germany by observing that the 
ablest minds of Germany devoted themselves to the deductive method 
and the accumulation of knowledge, and the ablest minds of America 
to the inductive method and the diffusion of knowledge. 

He was never too far in advance of his day; he thought women 
ought to be educated, but not for careers in which they would com- 
pete with men. He made instinctively all the reserves for which 
the orthodox are fighting more or less hopefully now; he took over 
without discussion the sharp dualism between body and mind trans- 
mitted through Locke from Descartes, Even such a phrase as 
mental disease displeased him. Disease could only consistently be 
thought of in connection with a material organism. After this it 
is not surprising that he held that in another life there would be 
no difference between the genius and the idiot of this: they differed 
because their brains differed. At the same time, the difference 
between learning and ignorance might be more permanent, for it is 
by its own action that the mind acquires learning. He understood, 
and was half inclined to adopt, Kant’s distinction between trans- 
cendental freedom and empirical necessity, although he was fully 
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convinced by his statistical studies that any limited power of self- 
determination the individual might imaginably possess, could safely 
be neglected in the scientific study of masses. Most important of 
all, he recognised as clearly as Pascal the logic of the heart. Instead 
of treating the convictions as a mere disturbing force warping the 
action of the pure reason, he dwelt eloquently upon their character 
as an orderly independent factor in our deepest convictions. This 
combination of fundamental conservatism, with revolutionary energy 
upon two or three large yet definite questions, is not unlike Mr. 
Bright—a politician who is, or was, unpopular with just the critics 
who depreciated Buckle as a thinker. 

One can hardly think that the literary class were so much to blame 
for their hostility as Mr. Huth supposes. They had emancipated 
themselves as far as they cared to be emancipated ; they held im- 
plicitly a great deal that Buckle proclaimed emphatically ; they held 
it with all sorts of qualifications which they felt not unreasonably it 
was easier to apply in practice than: to formulate beforehand; they 
found plenty of crudity in Buckle’s special theories, and were angry 
with him for not advancing knowledge upon special matters in the 
way in which Sainte-Beuve or even Macaulay did. It was not their 
fault that in their eyes individual facts, which Buckle made a point of 
despising, were more interesting as well as less uncertain than the 
general facts, which no doubt are more important. Besides, it was quite 
true, if not exactly relevant, that they might have found whatever 
they were inclined to accept in Buckle, in Comte, or Quetelet 
before. Their justification is complete when we remember that 
Buckle’s method and generalizations have been quite unfruitful. Mr. 
Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer and Sir H. 8S. Maine have had 
followers; Buckle had only readers. At the time criticism did not 
hurt him, as he said himself he throve on it. His superiority to his 
critics was too evident. He was the lion of the literary season; he 
was elected a member of the Athenxum, after some ineffectual 
threats of clerical opposition ; he lectured at the Royal Institution on 
the Influence of Women on the Progress of Knowledge, and Faraday, 
Owen, and Murchison severally thanked him for the great treat they 
had enjoyed. 

In the midst of his success the great sorrow of his life came upon 
him: his mother’s health had been failing since 1852, and in 1856 
she feared that she should not live to see the reception of his work, 
and the fame that her counsel and sympathy had done so much to 
prepare. When at last her son showed her the first volume, with its 
magnificent dedication, he was frightened at her agitation. On the 
11th of August, 1857, he writes—‘‘ Month after month she is now 
altering for the worse, at times slightly better, but perceptibly losing 
ground. Her mind is changed even since I was here last: she is 
unable to read; she confuses one idea with another; and nothing 
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remains of her as she once was, except her smile, and the exquisite 
tenderness of her affections. I while away my days here doing 
nothing, and caring for nothing—because I feel I have no future.” 
“ For the last six months of her life she was from time to time delirious, 
but such was her strength of mind that always when her son entered 
the room, she became perfectly rational.” He was nolongerable to write 
except after the stimulus of conversation ; and at last the sight of her 
“slowly but incessantly degenerating, mind and body both going,” 
brought his work to a standstill, and Mr. Capel suggested that he 
should try the distraction of reviewing Mill’s Essay on Liberty. On 
the first of April, 1859, he entered in his diary, “ At 9°15 my angel 
mother died peacefully, without pain.” When all was over he sat 
down, ‘‘in the dull and dreary house, once so full of light and love,” 
to write his proof of the immortality of the soul. It is very like 
St. Anselm’s proof of the being of a God. It is a weak feeling that 
can believe that it adds to or creates its object; a strong feeling is 
sure that its object is eternal. 

The next twelve days were spent upon his review of Mill’s 
Liberty, which is still memorable for the grotesque, pathetic, eloquent 
philippic on Pooley’s case. It is never clear what we are to be 
indignant at: no doubt it was a miscarriage of justice that the judge 
did not find out that Pooley was mad: perhaps the law under which 
he was sentenced was getting rather rusty; still poachers are 
sentenced more severely, and Pooley was as great a nuisance as a 
poacher in a respectable neighbourhood. But Buckle was in a state 
of exaltation where he had too little sense of the proportion of things 
to measure the personal responsibility of the judge, or the importance 
of the case, but he saw correctly that while damaging his own position 
he was doing something to make further prosecutions for blasphemy 
difficult, and he had the sense to turn a deaf ear to the many letters 
from people with grievances that poured in upon him. 

He said himself about this time, “Only they are wise who can 
harden their hearts.’’ His health was failing. Even before his first 
volume appeared he fainted in crossing the park; though his hours 
of work were not immoderate, seldom exceeding eight a day, his 
recreations, chess and conversation, were equally exhausting. He 
was only able to work very fitfully upon his second volume, and 
before long he lost his nephew, a very promising boy, who could 
appreciate him, saying, ‘‘ When you talk to me, uncle, it is like being 
in a dream.” Children were always fond of him. A little girl whom 
he met in his walks at Blackheath, could conceive no consolation for 
his leaving except the hope of being “ his little girl”’ His landlady, 
who read his works, took charge of some children from India, and 
one of these soon found what liberties she could take with the philo- 
sopher. 


When he visited Mr. Capel’s pupils at Carshalton, he romped 
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with them and got them holidays; they followed him about like a 
pack of dogs, and wrote home, “ When he was here, he was a jolly 
chap.” “ He is a very nice fellow, and never talks philosophy to us.”’ 
His theories of education were simple; he was very much afraid of 
children being overworked, and thought that if moral suasion failed 
the cane was the safest punishment; keeping children in only made 
them dull. 

But his forbearance was inexhaustible. When he fainted, after 
a discussion on political economy with Mr. Huth, he went up-stairs 
to try to sleep for two hours. At the end of the time Mr. Huth 
heard the landlady’s children singing loudly and jumping violently 
as it seemed just over Mr. Buckle’s room. He stopped the noise and 
then went to inquire if he had slept. Mr. Buckle said, “No, the 
noise had prevented it.” Why did he not ring the bell? ‘Oh, 
no, poor little things! it was their time for singing and jumping, 
not their sleeping time.” When Mr. Huth’s sons were travelling 
with Buckle in the peninsula of Sinai they told him how they had 
been amusing themselves by knocking off the tails of lizards to see 
how these jumped, while the lizards ran away as if nothing had hap- 
pened. Mr. Glennie remarked that it was very cruel, and ought to 
be put a stop to, which made the boys angry; Buckle quietly said 
that it was the nature of boys to be cruel, and that they would know 
better when they grew older ; they were ashamed of what they had 
done, and did so no more. 

His growing friendship with the Huths was the chief interest 
and consolation of his later years in spite of its rather unpromising 
commencement, which we will leave Mrs. Huth to describe. 


‘It was in 1857, that we became acquainted with Henry Thomas Buckle. 
Long before, we had heard him talked of by an enthusiastic friend, who told us 
that Buckle was then writing the History of Civilisation. Our friend, Mr. 
Capel, would not borrow a book from us to read without first asking ‘ my friend 
Buckle’ whether it was worth reading, as he knew all books. If I praised a 
favourite author, I was told that my admiration was misplaced, as ‘ my friend 
Buckle’ saw imperfections in him. ‘But would not Mr. Huth like to call onmy 
friend Buckle?’ Mr. Huth decidedly objected, saying that if that gentleman’s 
library contained twenty-two thousand volumes, and he had read them all, as 
Mr. Capel assured us, it would be an impertinence for a man who had not any- 
thing very extraordinary to recommend him, to intrude upon him. I was very 
glad of this answer, for I hated that ‘friend Buckle,’ whose name was con- 
stantly in Mr. Capel’s mouth, and bored me intensely; who was always put 
forward to contradict me; who was said to know everything, and who had 
seemingly done nothing. We were therefore considerably surprised when Mr. 
Capel came one day and said, ‘I have told my friend Buckle that you wish 
very much to make his acquaintance, and he will be glad to see youif you 
like to call upon him.’ My husband looked very black, but he had nothing for 
it but to go to 49, Oxford Terrace, where he was told Mr. Buckle was not at 
home, and he left his card. Later, when our dear friend made his last stay 
with us, I told him how we had been forced into our acquaintance with him ; 
and he explained that he had only agreed to see us, as he thought it would be 
of advantage to Mr. Capel, who was going to have a son of ours at his school. 
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At that time he had never expected our acquaintance to develope into a friend- 
ship.” 

Mrs. Huth soon found there were two Mr. Buckles, one who lived 
among cold abstractions, and took the highest and the widest view. 
“The other Buckle was tender, and capable of feeling every vibration 
of a little child’s heart; self-sacrificing, to a degree which he would 
have blamed in another, and habitually concentrating his great 
intellect on the consequences of individual actions to the actor.” His 
calm and cheerfulness were but rarely interrupted. Once Mr. Capel 
surprised him in a flood of tears, “ You don’t know how I miss my 
mother.” He could never bear to go into his drawing-room after 
her death. An old lady, neither handsome nor clever, as she said 
herself, with neither rank nor title, ‘“‘bore witness to his great 
sympathy; it was more than human, and imparted a more than 
earthly soothing effect: he never forgot that his mother had been 
fond of me!” 

When his second volume was finished he was too weak to work or 
to meet Mr. Mill, whom he admired and greatly wished to know. 
He wandered through Wales and Yorkshire, fraternising with police- 
men and village schoolmasters, who surprised him by their interest 
in Essays and Reviews, and “a still bolder man, Mr. Buckle.” 
He roamed through the worst parts of Birmingham, keeping the 
middle of the road, and carrying a heavy stick. At last he 
set out for the East. He had long wished to see Egypt, but his 
decision was almost a caprice; the sense of having no future had 
made him capricious. At first it seemed as if it was to be a happy 
caprice; he made every possible provision for the safety and 
comfort of himself and Mr. Huth’s two boys, then fourteen 
and eleven, whom he took with him: he was so anxious before- 
hand, that he had no need to be anxious afterwards, and his 
spirits on the Nile were so high that his biographer apologises for 
sending a dull letter home on the ground that Mr. Buckle will sing 
ri-too-rall-loo-rall-too,andsoon. They both studied eagerly to please 
him, though it was necessary to take away the Shakespeare to give 
Robinson’s Biblical Researches a fair chance. Thanks to Mr. Buckle’s 
good arrangements, his party was the first for five years that had seen 
Petra leisurely by daylight. Unhappily the rains at Jerusalem 
interfered with Buckle’s plans for camping out during their stay 
there. The discomfort and bad food at the hotel brought on an 
illness which he could not throw off; and though he was able to push 
on to Nazareth, Beyroot, and Damascus, and enjoy that magical city, 
unmistakable typhoid fever set in, and he sank under the lowering 
treatment of the native doctor. His monument, as massive as his 
works, erected by his only surviving sister, attests his faith in 
immortality. G. A, Simcox. 
































THE IRISH FRANCHISE. 


Home Ruvers and Unionists have recently laid their views on Irish 
subjects before the readers of English periodicals. Dr. Neilson 
Hancock, in his paper on Ireland, has endeavoured to account for 
the demand for Home Rule, and has traced it to causes the removal 
of which would, he thinks, strengthen the Union. I don’t agree 
with Dr. Hancock in all things political, but I cordially echo his 
desire when he asks that many measures which work beneficially 
in England should be applied to Ireland. 

Dr. Hancock has dealt principally with the constitution of local 
boards such as the Poor Law, and pointed out their limited powers, 
as compared with those of similar boards in England. He only 
glanced at the franchise. It is on this subject I wish to dwell, 
hoping to fix the attention of English readers upon it. Nothing 
would more tend to promote tranquillity in a country subject to 
periodical disturbance than the exercise of constitutional means for 
the accomplishment of political ends, and the consequent abandon- 
ment of those of an unconstitutional character. To suppress the 
legitimate expression of public opinion is to drive it into an un- 
healthy secrecy or to fan it into open insurrection. 

But this dangerous suppression is the result of the laws regulating 
the franchise in Ireland. They tend to deprive a people keenly alive 
to passing political events of any power to share in their direction. 
The only part left to them is to brood over wrongs they cannot alter, 
unless, indeed, they sometimes act in obedience to the promptings 
which these pent-up feelings are likely to beget. Few Englishmen 
who really mean to act fairly towards the Irish people are at all aware 
of the extent to which this exclusion from political power goes. Some 
speakers and writers upon this topic have been so misled as to take 
the number of electors who have managed to get on the register in 
Ireland as a standard for the number of representatives Ireland is 
entitled to. But if the number of electors is compared with the 
population, it will be found that it is the electors who are too few, 
instead of the representatives being too many. 

Whilst this state of things continues there is little hope of the 
political education of the Irish people. There is no encouragement 
for them to take a constitutional view of any great question, for 
they are debarred from following up such views by the very fact 
that they have no votes. If the people in Ireland wish to exercise 
any influence, as sometimes happens, their only hope lies in arousing 
fear ; and, knowing that strong words break no bones, such modes 
of pressure are occasionally abandoned for-stronger weapons. When 
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a public meeting is called in England, and a vast number of house- 
holders express their opinion on any subject, that opinion carries great 
weight, for the simple reason that behind every voice there is a vote. 

Similar meetings in Ireland have no such weight. When I have 
seen Irishmen, in imposing numbers and admirable bearing, assemble 
in thousands for any political object, I have been pained by the 
reflection that when the day of reckoning comes they are driven 
from the ballot-box, and can give no effective support to the object 
they have at heart. To show how this acts I might quote the case 
of Dublin at the present moment. 

If the vast majority of the householders in Dublin had votes, 
would a Conservative sit for a city where that majority is Liberal ? 
Would a Tory majority at one of our Poor Law Boards override the 
representatives of the people, and, as has been done more than once, 
write down as non-Catholic deserted children who bore about them 
unmistakable proofs of Catholicity? If the municipal franchise 
were the same as it is in England, should we have wards in Dublin 
with a few hundred voters in a population of twenty thousand 
persons? But the people cannot alter the parliamentary repre- 
sentation. In municipal legislation the great object is the pushing 
forward of sanitary and other reforms for the benefit of the people 
at large. In Ireland, however, the people at large are excluded 
from the franchise, and all powers are vested in a class who think 
much more of reduced rates, or the preservation of some privileges 
dangerous to the public weal, than they do of reforms. At the last 
of the many Royal Commissions which have lately sat in Dublin, a 
remarkable instance of this occurred. A Poor Law guardian was 
under examination, and the burden of his evidence was that he con- 
sidered his first duty lay in keeping down the rates. One of the 
commissioners had to remind this gentleman that he was a 
guardian of the “Foor,” and not of the rates. And it comes to 
this, that in their own country the people of Ireland have no voice, 
whilst, not unfrequently, the dearest wishes of the vast majority are 
ruthlessly and contemptuously disregarded by a small minority, to 
whom the law as it now stands has confided all power! Did such a 
state of things exist in Bulgaria, and I scarcely think there did, it 
would have been denounced as an atrocity, and would have attracted 
the chivalrous attention of that veteran, but still vigorous, states- 
man who wields an axe, destined, I hope, to be yet laid at the roots 
of many rotten trees which encumber the political soil in Ireland. 
But I fancy I hear some incredulous Englishman ask, “Is there 
really such a wholesale political extinction of the people in Ireland ? 
And, if there be, how does it arise?” These are two questions very 
easily answered. First, let me deal with the fact of extinction. In 
all the Irish boroughs, with a population of about 900,000, there are 
only 53,953 parliamentary electors; in the same population in English 
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boroughs there are 127,848 electors. In fact Manchester, with a 
population of 379,374, has 10,000 more voters than all the towns in 
Ireland put together. The population of Leeds (I quote the figures 
of 18738) is 259,212, and that of Dublin 267,717, and yet Leeds has 
43,805 electors as against 12,764 in Dublin. And what is more 
remarkable, all the electors in Leeds are rated occupiers, whilst out 
of the small number in Dublin 3,800 are property holders and free- 
men. Let me cite an example from the south. In Limerick, with 
a population of 49,853, there are only 2,225 electors; whilst in 
Gateshead, with a population of 48,627, there are 9,191 electors. 
In the north it is almost the same. The population of Londonderry 
is 24,830, and the numbet of electors 1,679; whilst Kidderminster, 
with a population of 20,814, has 3,394. There is yet one more 
example which cannot but be interesting. The election of New 
Ross must be fresh in the minds of politicians. It was regarded 
as a test election on more points than one. Well, New Ross has a 
population of 6,738, and the number of electors is 242; Liskeard, 
with a population of 6,576, has 868 electors, or 626 more than New 
Ross. 

The consequence was that a slight breeze from an unexpected 
quarter swayed two or three votes, and handed over the representa- 
tion of New Ross to a Conservative, who now represents not the 
majority but a very small minority of the inhabitants of that truly 
Liberal and patriotic borough. In municipal matters the electoral 
figures tell of a still more glaring wrong. In a population of 702,340 
in cities in Ireland there are only 16,371 municipal electors, whilst 
in the same population in England there are over 120,000. If the 
cases I have referred to for parliamentary instances be adhered to, 
we find Leeds having, in a population the same as Dublin, 52,784 
persons possessing the municipal franchise, and in Dublin there are 
only 5,584. Gateshead has 10,251 electors of this class, and 
Limerick, with about the same population, only 1,139. More than 
once have I heard judges and other high-placed personages complain 
of the riotous practices at municipal elections in Limerick and else- 
where, but it did not seem to strike these functionaries that the 
people had no other means of influencing elections. Nor would they, 
I fear, propose the only remedy, the extension of the franchise. 

I have just referred to New Ross and its parliamentary statistics, 
and have said its last election may not have been totally forgotten, 
but surely Sligo, which has so lately been in that ;fierce light 
which beats upon popular disturbance, must be still more vividly 
present to the memory. 

Electoral facts from such a spot must be interesting, and, if 
properly considered, may be instructive. Sligo, with a population of 
12,206, has been disfranchised for ten years, and blotted out of the 
constitution. Norwich, for misdemeanours quite as great, has been 
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long since pardoned. But no voice is raised for Sligo. In last 
November the annual municipal elections took place there, and in 
some cases the Tory candidates were successful, defeating those who 
represented the views of the vast majority of the people ; and at the 
Poor Law and other representative boards the nominees of the 
minority also prevail; why, can easily be seen from the fact that in 
Sligo there are only 352 municipal electors, though an equal popula- 
tion in Kendal has over 2,300 on the burgess roll. Should it be, 
then, so great a matter for surprise that the people of Sligo, deprived 
of a parliamentary franchise (whose very restrictedness was the source 
of its temporary corruption), and all but excluded from a share in 
municipal government, should, driven as they are outside the consti- 
tutional pale, display a temperament unrestrained by its influences ? 
The wonder would be if they did not. 

And now I shall proceed to answer the second question, which 
I assumed might naturally be put. How does all this arise? The 
parliamentary qualification in Ireland for boroughs is fixed at a 
value of over £4, whereas in England it is based on household 
suffrage. In England every facility is afforded those entitled to the 
franchise to become possessed of it. In Ireland a restricted class is 
met at every stage with wanton obstruction authorised by law in its 
efforts to obtain that which Chief Justice Holt had declared to be the 
right of every citizen—“ a vote for a member of parliament who has 
power to bind his person and his property.” 

In Ireland the owners of property who pay rates in town are the 
parties generally returned for the franchise, whilst in England by 
the 82 & 33 Vic. c. 41 the overseers of rates must, under-a penalty 
of £2 for each name omitted, return the names of occupiers for the 
franchise, no matter who pays or may be liable for the rates. The 
Act further provides that the owners of such property are bound to 
return their tenants’ names for the same purpose. In Ireland no such 
obligations exist, nor are any penalties imposed. Thus in addition 
to the number which a valuation over £4 deprives of votes, this 
practice in Ireland disfranchises thousands presumably entitled to 
a vote. Should an occupier in Ireland take the trouble to pay the 
rates himself and make his claim, a political opponent can object on 
the most frivolous grounds; the onus does not lie on the objector to 
prove the objection, but on the claimant to prove his claim. If the 
latter succeeds there are no costs given against the objector, and hence 
he continues his trade, generally at the Conservative side in Ireland a 
well-paid one, and at last the Liberal claimant of moderate means or 
many occupations is wearied and disheartened. Every person whose 
name is actually on the list is subject to the same persecution. In 
England the just practice of mulcting the frivolous objector in costs 
is a wholesome deterrent of such unfair practices. Lest by any 
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chance it might happen in England that the owner should be letting 
the qualifying time slip by, the 30 & 31 Vic. c. 102 requires that 
the occupier should be served with notice of unpaid rates on or 
before 20th June, and warned to see to it or he will lose his fran- 
chise. In Ireland there is no such provision, but rather it may 
happen that owners and rate-collectors, when they politically agree, 
fail the first to pay rates, or the other to press for payment until the 
proper time has gone by. There is yet another source of security 
for the occupiers in England that the qualifying rate will not remain 
unpaid. The owner is induced by a very substantial allowance of 15 
to 25 per cent. to pay rates on or before 5th June. There is no such 
abatement in Ireland, where the terms imposed on the occupier are 
extremely hard. He is obliged in making claim to pay all rates due, 
past and current (13 & 14 Vic. c. 69), although the rates of the 
previous year are sufficient to qualify. All these unfair conditions 
result in this: there are 84,917 holdings in parliamentary boroughs 
valued at over £4, and only 55,188 electors; no less than 29,729 
persons presumably entitled to the parliamentary franchise being 
deprived of it. 

The municipal franchise in all Irish towns in Ireland, Dublin 
excepted, depends upon a £10 valuation. All the difficulties which 
surround the acquisition of the parliamentary franchise affect this ; 
and so much more exclusive is it that the small dealer or tradesman 
who may have the privilege of voting for a member of the Imperial 
Parliament cannot aspire to vote for a town councillor. Claimants for 
both franchises must attend two revision courts, sitting at different 
times and places, and must fight two battles. The Liberal party, 
overburdened with other taxes, for Irishmen, must pay twice for 
education and other matters, must keep up two organizations with 
two staffs of inspectors, &c. But bad as are such matters in the 
provincial towns, in Dublin the municipal franchise is in a unique 
position. It purports to be household, but it is clogged with a con- 
dition of a residence of nearly three years. This absurd provision 
sweeps off at a stroke many thousands of persons. But this was not 
enough, for 63 sec. 12 & 13 Vic. c. 91 enacted that weekly and 
monthly tenants between £4 and £8 were not to be rated, but that 
the owners were. It wasthought that this was repealed by the 12 sec. 
31 & 32 Vic. c. 49, which some parties held applied to the entire sec- 
tion, but on the case being tried the Courts decided that the repeal 
only referred to the amount of poor rate, and not to the weekly and 
monthly tenants, who have ever since been almost blotted out of poli- 
tical existence. The present collector-general, a gentleman appointed 
by the present Government, has still further reduced the number of 
electors, because under his predecessor weekly and monthly tenants 
who claimed were put on the rate-book, whereas he not only refuses 
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to rate those claiming, but absolutely has wiped out those already on 
the rate-book, This procedure on his part created a lengthened dis- 
cussion at the late municipal revision, aud both the assessors, one a 
Conservative and the other a Liberal, pronounced it to be illegal. 
However, the parties lost their franchise, and go to swell the many 
thousands already deprived of all political rights in Dublin. 

By such practices the municipal vote is almost annihilated, and the 
Poor Law qualification, which requires no particular valuation nor 
the lengthened residence, has been equally destroyed. It is not sur- 
prising therefore to find, out of a population of about 300,000, only 
5,000 having municipal votes ; and the Liberal element in one Poor 
Law union barely holding its own by the constant efforts of untiring 
supporters, whilst in the other an anti-Liberal majority holds powerful 
sway in the Liberal metropolis of Ireland. Would the English people 
tolerate such a state of things in England for an hour? Would 
they defend its existence in the Turkish provinces? Will they 
perpetuate the wrong in Ireland ? 

Before I take leave of the borough franchise, I should wish to refer 
to that branch of it lately conferred, I mean the lodger vote. In 
England, as soon as the personal attendance of claimants at revision 
was found to be inconvenient it was dispensed with, and the 23 sec. 
41 & 42 Vic. c. 26 enacts “that in the case of a person claiming 
to vote as a lodger, the declaration annexed to his notice of claim 
shall for the purposes of revision be primd facia evidence of his 
qualification.” This Act did not extend to Ireland, and the lodger 
or his representative (a member of his family) must attend in 
person and subject himself to a prying and disagreeable examination, 
and to the loss, to a class who can least bear it, of valuable time at 
the busy hours of the day, loss of wages, and expense that can ill 
be borne. The consequence is that lodger claims which amounted 
to over 1,400 in 1870 soon dwindled down to 600. So jealous, 
on the other hand, is the legislature of an Englishman’s privilege 
to secure his vote, that to accommodate clerks, artisans, and others 
who may be occupied during the day, it is enacted that in every town 
in England over 10,000 inhabitants the revising barrister must hold 
evening sittings from seven to ten P.M. 

I have left myself but little space to consider the state of the 
county franchise. But for two reasons it is not so imperative to 
dwell on it at the same length as that given to the town franchise. 
Firstly, because broadly it rests upon an equal qualification to that 
required in England, namely, a £12 rating; and, secondly, Mr. 
Trevelyan has, I believe, embraced Ireland in his County Franchise 
Bill. Nevertheless, the non-existence of some franchises, such as the 
40s. freeholders and the £50 rent-payers, and also the fact that bene- 
ficial interests in England fixed at £5 are required to be £10 in 
Ireland, tend to lessen the number of voters. 
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But the gravest obstacle to the voters interest in Irish counties is 
to be found in the difficulties of registration, which press with great 
severity on county claimants. The revision courts are at very great 
distances ; the objector has no’ fear of costs, which, whether he be 
successful or not, the claimant must pay. That these obstructions 
keep a great many qualified persons off the roll is clear from the 
fact that out of 236,013 holdings at the required value of £12, 
only 173,361 electors are on the registry. In particular cases the 
exclusion works thus: in the county of Dublin with a population 
of 140,456 there are only 4,389 electors, and in the eastern district 
of Sussex in a population of 139,572 there are 9,965, or 5,576 more 
electors than in the coutity of Dublin. Hence, two Conservatives 
represent, or rather misrepresent, the county of Dublin in par- 
liament. 

The sum of all this is that by reason of the restricted nature of 
the franchises in Ireland of all kinds, many thousands are deprived 
of votes ; that by reason of the unjust and almost insuperable obstruc- 
tion given to claimants 29,729 persons entitled by law to vote are 
disenfranchised in boroughs, and by similar difficulties 62,652 de- 
prived of votes in counties, so that the enormous number of 92,381 
persons are absolutely legally robbed of the privilege of a vote. 
And if to the number entitled to vote as rated occupiers is added 
the number qualified as property holders, freemen, and lodgers, it 
would bring the disenfranchised in Ireland to considerably over 
100,000 persons. Another question has lately been put to me by 
one of the most eminent of English statesmen, under whose notice 
I ventured to bring some of these facts. ‘How is it,” he said, 
“that your middle classes are silent on these matters?” Well, 
our middle classes have got nearly all they can desire. To push 
social advancement is now their only aim. To be an active politician 
in Ireland is a bar to this. To be silent and passive is the one 
thing needful. To advocate reforms is to be an agitator, and to be 
that is the greatest crime, for it is unfashionable. Wrapt up in 
this pursuit of self and fashion, they are insensible alike of gratitude 
to that enslaved people who aided in their advancement, and un- 
mindful of dangers which, I fear, if matters are unmended, will 
some day arouse them from their sleep with a very uneasy jerk. 
However ornamental may be the superstructure, it will totter if the 
foundations are constantly heaving. O’Connell knew this, when 
ten years after emancipation, in February, 1839, he deplored “ the 
laboured exclusion of the people of Ireland from the enjoyment of an 
adequate elective franchise; the painful contrast between the parlia- 
mentary suffrage as it exists in England and that inflicted upon 
Treland ; all the vexations which accompany and surround every 
attempt on the part of the people of Ireland to register a vote.”’ 

Cuartes Dawson. 
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WueEn we turn to the political and social problems that surround us 
at the opening of another year, we find little to cheer us in any 
country, and, least of all, in our own. 

Europe is still in arms: each nation watching every other with 
suspicion, jealousy, or menace. The West still groans under that 
policy of aggrandisement, of imperial ambition and military concen- 
tration, which was so fatally renewed nearly thirty years ago by the 
house of Napoleon ; which has been developed into a system by the 
houses of Hohenzollern and Romanoff. The crime of December ’51 
led on by a sure course to the empire of the Corsicans, to military 
government, to foreign wars, till it awoke by a fatal reaction the 
military revival of Germany, and ended in the foundation of a new 
empire of the sword. That empire of Berlin was the prize won in 
three successive wars, each one carefully prepared and deliberately 
contrived, and each followed by violent annexation of territory. The 
camp at Berlin still arms, still studies new wars, still menaces its 
neighbours. Worst of all, it fills the air with its spirit, and the 
sense of foreboding. It fiercely and cynically proclaims that its 
conquests must naturally lead to a fresh appeal to the sword; and, 
for its own part, it hardly cares how soon the appeal be made. Berlin 
almost taunts Paris with waiting so long for her revenge. To the 
East of Europe, the three Empires watch each other’s movements 
with alternations of suspicion, menace, and intrigue. Russia seizes 
the opportunity to recommence her old career of conquest and 
aggrandisement. Italy too has been infected with the same frenzy ; 
and vapours about winning more provinces in arms. And as Lord 
Palmerston gave us in a policy of self-assertion and of menace a 
weak imitation of Napoleon’s empire, so now our Lord Beaconsfield 
would catch some rays from the imperial crown of Germany, and 
parades (against the weak and the uncivilised) a policy of Empire 
and of War. 

For more than a generation Europe has endured the misery of 
this new imperial ambition. Within that time four new titles of 
Emperor or Empress have been assumed by European royal families 
—of which titles two still survive. Within that period six great 
wars in Europe have been waged, every one of them followed by 
territorial changes and forcible annexation. 


(1) This paper is the concluding portion of an address delivered at the Positivist 
Commemoration of New Year’s Day. 
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And what is the result? Russia overwhelmed with a military 
cancer, a prey to a social confusion such as has not been seen in this 
century. Germany, with her intelligence and her industry bound in 
the fetters of military service, governed as if she were a camp, as if 
the sole object of peace were to prepare for war. France staggering 
under the most tremendous defeats that this century has witnessed, 
and still not clear of the long agony of her domestic revolution. Italy 
weighted with a useless army, uneasy, intriguing, restless. Spain 
still weak from the drain of a series of wars and internal convulsions. 
England uncertain, divided in action, continually distracted and dis- 
honoured by an endless succession of miserable wars in every quarter 
of the globe. ’ 

Such is a picture of Europe after a generation of Imperialism and 
of aggressive war. Who is the gainer? Is the poor Russian 
moujik, torn from his home to die in Central Asia or on the passes 
of the Balkans, doomed to a government of ever deepening corruption 
and tyranny? Is the workman of Berlin the better, crushed by 
military oppression, and industrial recklessness? Who is the gainer 
—the rulers or the ruled? Is the French peasant the gainer now 
that Alsace and Lorraine are gone, and nothing rests of the empire 
but ‘its debt, its conspirators, and its legacy of confusion? Or is 
the wretched Czar the gainer, hunted like a mad dog? Or the 
imperial family of Germany, so ominously bound up with the future 
of the Czar? Or our own Empress and Queen in whose name 
patriots and priests are being hung? Who is the gainer by this 
career of bloodshed and ambition? It would be a gloomy outlook 
for those who believe'in Humanity, in Progress, in a Future of 
Peace, were it not that we know this to be the last throes of the 
monarchical and military system. And we hear the groans of the 
millions—the working, suffering millions—who are yearning to 
replace this cruel system, none of their making, none of their 
choice, by which they gain nothing, from which they hope nothing. 

For more than a generation Positivism has called out that there 
can be no safety for the West until the grand object of our rulers 
becomes the peaceful reorganisation of Industry. It has insisted on 
Peace—the status guo—avoidance of all attempts to resettle and 
redistribute the world: it has protested against the consolidation of 
all vast states, and above all against the formation of all military 
empires, This policy, our central policy for the West, has been 
much more than the mere cry for Peace. We are no simple Peace 
Society, without a policy, appealing to mere repugnance to blood- 
shed and waste. Our policy has been an active one, a policy of 
efficient maintenance of peace. We have asked, in words more 
earnest and consistent, we make bold to say, than any of the new 
school of Imperialists, that the weight of England should make itself 
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felt in the world; that our whole power should be committed to 
maintain a policy ; that England should play a great part and speak 
with a voice of authority in the councils of Europe. Who is a 
patriot, filled with the high memories of our glorious name, staunch 
to make every sacrifice to continue that heroic tradition to our 
children and our children’s children to the twentieth generation, if 
we (whose very religion is regard for our heroic ancestors) are not 
amongst such men? But our policy has been Peace, the active 
maintenance of the actual settlement, the protection of the weak, the 
resistance of the strong. 

Nor has it been any knight-errant policy that we called for. Our 
policy was to use the whole might of our great nation to prevent the 
outbreak of war, to discourage and, if need be, stand in arms against 
all violent recasting of the map of Europe, to call round us a con- 
federation of the Powers interested in peace, to strengthen the weak 
Power menaced, and to defeat the ambition of the aggressor. It is 
an English, not an Asiatic policy. Who can overrate the power of 
such a nation as England, had it been consistently and firmly 
pushed, not in defence of British interests and menaced empire, but 
in the spirit of Elizabeth, of Cromwell, of William III., to defeat 
the schemes of aggrandisement from one side or from the other, and 
to place itself at the head of all the Powers in Europe who seriously 
desired the maintenance of order? Our steady demand has been for 
a policy which might give rest and calm to Europe, and turn all 
Governments from their foreign schemes of conquest to the one work 
that awaits them—the social reorganization of industry, and the esta- 
blishment of a progressive, less centralised, less bureaucratic system 
of government. We have protested against the encouragement of 
any scheme of territorial aggression, however plausibly veiled, and 
whatever the incidental gain which it seemed to promise for the 
moment. Certainly we have called out, as loudly as any, for the 
free development of every distinct nationality, for the free develop- 
ment of the Irish and the Indian races, as well as for the free 
development of the races of the Balkans or the banks of the Danube. 
We are against a// oppression of conquered by their conquerors; we 
look for the dissolution of these empires of conquest; we desire 
decentralisation of vast politioal communities, and not a never-ending 
system of annexations; and, above all, we protest against military 
government in every form. But we protest against it in Calcutta 
or Dublin, in Algeria or Paris, in Berlin or Moscow, in Rome or 
Madrid, quite as much as, and even more than, we protest against 
military government in Constantinople and the Balkans. We do 
not pick and choose our oppressed nationalities to be favoured with 
the blessings of self-government. And it may be that, with bleeding 
hearts and almost overwhelmed with the cry of horrible sufferings 
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and slavery, we may have still to turn from fair-seeming projects 
of redemption and redress, when we find them but the masque of a 
merciless lust of dominion even more dangerous to the future of man- 
kind; when we know them to be the signal in Europe of a fresh 
epoch of conquest, war, and imperial ambition; when we see 
them to mean the extermination of one population in the very act of 
protecting another. 

Where might Russia be at this moment, in peace and prosperity ; 
where would Europe be, if the Czars had followed the course which 
Auguste Comte urged on their Government more than a generation 
since: to abstain from all interference with the Western nations out- 
side their own vast dominions, and to devote their power to the social 
elevation of their half-civilised people? Again, what a different 
condition was in store for France, had she set herself to develop her 
long social revolution (as Positivism had unceasingly called out) by 
a policy of decentralisation, by freeing the labour of the workmen, 
by abolishing all spiritual interference in the State, by the simple 
maintenance of Order with full liberty of speech, of association, of 
conscience. We who have always insisted that the Government of 
France must be profoundly republican and essentially social, but 
still the government of men and not of assemblies or of mobs, are 
hardly surprised that in spite of the triumph of the republic, and of 
Universal Suffrage, all parties in France feel how much is yet to be 
desired. We, at any rate, have never been superstitious believers in 
Democracy. We have never thought it was enough to proclaim the 
republic and then rush to the ballot-boxes. We believe and trust 
that the establishment of the republic in France is the signal, as it 
is the evidence, of a new era about to open for the West. But we 
never shall believe that the future of France is secure, until she has 
found a Government and men to direct it. 

To turn to our own country, we note that the three great questions 
which are pressing on our people to-day, are the three burning pro- 
blems, of which for a generation Positivism has called for an active 
treatment—the condition of agricultural industry, the state of 
Ireland, the ever-growing Empire. 

To-day in the midst of suffering and dejection, as for so many 
years past in the hour of its prosperity and pride, Positivism appeals 
to the territorial lords of this soil to recognise how unwholesome and 
exceptional a system is that on which the agricultural industry of 
this country is based; a system unknown in any people in the world, 
in any age in history. To-day, as for a generation, Positivism repeats 
its appeal to the ruling class in England, in Scotland, and in Ireland, 
that the sole condition on which the social order of these islands can 
be maintained is by the systematic recasting of the feudal and semi- 
military settlement of industry into a social and purely industrial 
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settlement. The ornamental squire, the dependent tenant, the hope- 
less labourer, are things of the past, of the corruption of chivalry, 
and of the degradation of industry. We have been told, on high 
authority, that there must always be three classes planted on British 
land, and maintained out of the products of its fruits. We repeat 
as firmly as ever, that there is room in these islands, there is justifica- 
tion in history (I will not say for two classes only) but for two 
Junctions only—that of the energetic and enlightened director of 
rural labour, and that of the disciplined and educated rural 
workman, 

Again, in the hour of gloom, famine, and repression, we repeat 
what we have claimed for Ireland in good times and in bad times— 
that she be treated as a substantive people, one of the most interest- 
ing of the West, entitled to a Government that shall satisfy her 
legitimate craving for national existence. Would that we could see 
the end of this ill-omened and historic struggle to crush the Irish 
people into the mass of the British people. This is not the place or 
the occasion on which we can usefully consider the precise scheme— 
perhaps one may say the indefinite scheme—that is known as Home 
Rule, much less the details of any question of land reform. We who 
are far from believing that a Parliament of any kind is the panacea 
of a national crisis, are not prepared to think that the difficulties of 
Ireland will be solved merely by a Parliament in Dublin. We are 
not about to propose—we have never proposed—the erection of 
Ireland into a foreign state. But we call out now with all the 
increased energy that comes from increasing acuteness of the evil, 
not for more bayonets, more suspension of law, more menaces to the 
Irish people, but for a Government of the Irish people in Ireland, 
and from Ireland—a Government in the interests of the Irish 
people, not from the British point of view, or the point of view of 
Saxonised landlords. The Irish peasant has as good a claim to be 
protected in the enjoyment of the soil on which he labours, and 
which his labour creates again, as the corporation or squire who has 
been imposed upon him as his landlord by a foreign law that he 
could not resist. We complain of the mockery of forcing a system 
of contract, and an alien law of contract, a system of competition and 
the higgling of the market, on a people who are hardly in the stage 
of contract or competition at all, who refuse to accept that law, and 
who are not really free to contract, nor sufficiently independent to 
compete. By enforcing prematurely a system of contract and 
foreign law on the Indian peasantry, they are being pauperised and 
ruined: by a similar process the Irish peasant is driven by millions 
into exile. 

But it is chiefly, in this time of shame and affliction, that we 
would raise our voices against the revival of the worst tradition of the 
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past—an empire of conquest and domination. We condemn this 
war in which the heroic Zulu people have been decimated, as evil in 
every circumstance, instigated by ambition, without a single solid 
reason, condemned by the very Ministry which in so weak and 
craven a way has adopted and prosecuted it. It is a war, too, carried 
out with every circumstance of cruel injustice and insolent barbarity. 
We condemn it not simply as being an act of unprovoked war, but 
as distorting and poisoning our whole system of relations with the 
African races; as laying the foundations of a new African empire of 
crime and oppression ; as kindling the worst passions throughout the 
fibres of our entire colonial system. We condemn it furthermore 
on the ground of the exceptional heroism of the people who were its 
victims, and of the great man who was beginning to form them into 
anation. We condemn it most of all because it has blotted out one 
of those nascent peoples from whom alone the future civilization of 
Africa can be hoped. 

The war for the subjugation of the Afghan races, a war almost 
equally wanton and cruel, presents to our eyes the additional element 
of evil that it must throw back the task of administering our 
Indian empire. A war which, to, every circumstance of injustice, 
bad faith, and barbarity, adds to the crushing load of exaction 
wrung from 200 millions of our fellow-subjects, a war by which 
a military dominion is yet further militarised, religious hatreds are 
kindled anew, and the race feud, the secular antagonism between 
conquerors and conquered, is traced in deeper and bloodier lines 
upon the memory: such a war is areal calamity in the history 
of England. With all our force we have protested against it ; 
and, again, with all the strength of religious conviction, we call 
upon the conscience of our countrymen to clear themselves from this 
portentous offence. 

We see in this war another example of the moral dangers with 
which our whole imperial system is beset ; and we have not hesi- 
tated to make our voices heard in the special circumstances of bad 
faith and cruelty with which an unjust war has been doubly stained. 
Having so recently. criticised the particular conduct of the actual 
operations, we need say no more to-day of the almost unexampled 
enormity of hanging as rebels and marauders the soldiers and priests 
who resisted the invasion of an unoffending people. 

We who look forward to a purely human religion can hope but 
little from the Churches in dealing with this Central Asian crime. 
The official priests of the old faiths accept without questioning 
the authorised judgment of the political Government. They are 
engaged, in obedience to the Primate, in calling upon their God of 
Battles (or, it may be, their God of Mercy) to keep the British 
soldiers—the invaders, the burners of villages, the hangmen of 
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priests—in his good and holy keeping. The ministers of any theo- 
logical faith are not prepared to argue these national undertakings 
with the temporal power. It will not be so with a human faith. 
The religion of Humanity has its kingdom in this world, and it is 
its special privilege to treat the great questions of the age as matters 
of practical politics with full knowledge, with a close ‘and indepen- 
dent judgment of every argument in the statesman’s craft. We 
make bold to say that Positivism will stand alone amongst religions 
in treating politics from the point of view of politicians, or rather 
with the knowledge of politicians; because it is an essential part of 
that religion itself to judge the true statesmanship from the false, 
and to uphold the principles which lie beneath all statesmanship 
whatever. 

But in a far deeper sense do these distant crimes concern us, more 
than they concern the theologies of the day. In the religion of 
Humanity there are no distinctions of skin, or race, of sect or 
creed; all are our brothers and fellow-citizens of the world— 
children of the same great kith and kin. Whether they follow God 
or the Prophet, Christ or Buddha, Confucius or Moses, they are 
believers in a faith which we profoundly venerate; they are all 
sharers in the glorious roll of which we would perpetuate the muster. 
The religion of Humanity is Catholic in a sense that no Christian 
ever was or could be, for it can include the countless millions who 
reject Christ, who passionately cling to another phase of religious 
life, alien and hostile to his. In this very month, which we asso- 
ciate with the memory of Moses, the weeks are associated with the 
names of all the great prophets and teachers who maintain the 
religious life of the East: with Confucius, Buddha, and Mahomet. 
We embrace them all and honour them all—the great patriarchs and 
Hebrew prophets and kings; the great founders of the empires of 
the East, Zoroaster and his Sun Worship, the Theocrats of Thibet, 
the Theocrats of Japan, the great teachers of China, the great chiefs 
of the Mussulman world. When these sacred and heroic names are 
read round the altars of the Christian fanes, then and then only can 
the religion of Christ pretend to the glorious name of Catholic. 

But we of the human religion which we would fain call Catholice— 
if the word Catholic itself had not been so often polluted—we, whilst 
the priests of the Catholic world in its decay are calling down official 
blessings on the heads of those who ravage and kill with no just 
cause, we can commemorate the sufferings and heroic deaths of tens 
of thousands of noble men who gave up their lives for their homes 
and their race in a rude sense of duty to their tribe, men of a darker 
skin than ours, of a lower type of life, in the mere beginnings of 
civilised existence, horribly savage it may be, but still our human 
brothers, our own flesh and blood, fired to the last with high and 
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generous souls. Nor will humanity suffer us to forget the honour- 
able men of our own people who died in this same cruel work in the 
honest performance of their duty, men who did these things of no 
choice of their own, utterly ignorant for the most part, themselves 
but helpless victims of perverse rulers. 

No! it is not that we have outlived the spirit of patriotism and care 
nothing for the bond of country. It is that we earnestly cling to 
the idea of country, and honour to the utmost the brave men who so 
nobly maintained that sacred trust. Those who have wantonly 
crushed the Zulu nation and broken up the Afghan kingdom are they 
who have trampled under foot the duty of patriotism. It is for us 
to insist how precious to the life of the world are these growing 
aggregates of people when the lofty conception of nation first comes 
to supersede the narrower idea of clan or tribe. It is we who defend 
the sacred name of country ; it is the invader and the conqueror that 
drag it in the dust. 

Above all, we would make it clear that it is in no spirit of party that 
we speak. Our horror of these foreign crimes is not bred afresh in 
us at the prospect of a general election. To those who for a genera- 
tion have protested against the empire of conquest and domination, 
it is little comfort whether Whig or Tory be in power, it is little 
that we hope from a change of party. For a generation we have 
called out against every extension of our empire, against every fresh 
act of military or commercial ambition, against the military oppres- 
sion of India, against the opium wars in China, the wars to break 
into Japan, against the opium monopoly in India, against the 
Burmese wars, and the wars in New Zealand, in the Cape, in 
Abyssinia, in Ashantee, in Zululand, in Afghanistan: and we have 
called out in vain, whether a Liberal or a Conservative Ministry 
might chance to be in power. Que caret ora cruore nostro? What 
race, which hemisphere, what latitude, has not seen the unsheathed 
sword of Britain? These crimes are the work of the military and 
commercial aristocracy of England. They are not the special work 
of Lord Beaconsfield or the party he leads. 

For twenty years and more we have sought to make our voices 
heard when Hindoos were being blown from guns and hunted like 
wild beasts; when negroes were being flogged and hung in a 
ferocious and ignoble panic ; when Chinese Governments were being 
forced to receive a poison, and Japanese Governments were being 
bombarded into receiving our goods; when African and Asian tribes 
were being butchered on one worthless pretext after another, the real 
end being always a sordid lust of new markets. And to us who know 
all this it seems like a mockery indeed to hear the new-blown horror 
in some patriots of a war of conquest and aggression. 

A party attack upon an unjust war, even a genuine protest against 
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exceptional barbarity, will tell but little in the long run, whilst the 
governing classes of this nation maintain and defend the system of 
military empire. An empire gained by the sword, to be maintained 
by the sword, to be consolidated in the spirit of the sword, an empire 
to supply the political and military classes with careers, and the 
commercial classes with markets, to be a source of profit and glory, 
to be to England of to-day what the West Indies were to Spain, 
what the Levant was to Venice—an empire which is to be above and 
outside of all discussion, something that makes everything lawful, 
and for which everything must be suffered, or committed, or risked— 
whilst this empire is the foundation of the governing system of the 
entire governing class, protests against particular crimes are idle 
words. An empire built up step by step, in blood and fraud, in 
rapacity and race ascendancy, without one thought of morality, or 
anything but selfish advantage, is not likely to be maintained by 
mere expressions of good will, cannot possibly exist without terrible 
struggles and catastrophes. It is in vain for a political party to 
invent a nickname for their opponents, and to call heaven to witness 
that this new and unheard-of depravity is the source of every national 
offence. Imperialism is the creed of all who find in the military 
empire the glory and the strength of England. And they form the 
bulk of the official and governing classes, under whichever political 
chief they are sworn to serve. 

To us this empire is something far other, very contrary indeed 
to the glory and gain of England. It is her grand responsibility and 
danger. It is an anomaly, a huge excrescence, an abnormal and 
morbid growth of this fair island and its people. It is the work of 
that wild orgy of industrial energy that marked the last century, the 
plunge of an energetic race into a mercantile and colonial saturnalia 
—much as our neighbours in France plunged headlong into a social 
and political saturnalia. That empire is a vast collection of distant 
and disparate countries and races, incapable of assimilation with each 
other or with us, scattered over the planet in every phase of civilisa- 
tion, with every variation of history ; differing in religion, manners, 
race, and capabilities. It is unlike every empire that ever existed ; 
unlike the old Roman empire, unlike the actual Russian empire, un- 
like even the bad old Spanish and Venetian empires—inasmuch as it 
is ten times as vast and fifty times as complex. Duly and rightly to 
govern, in the high and true sense of the word (that is, wisely to 
develop the life and energies of these scattered peoples) would 
demand the strength, the wealth, the enlightenment, the moral con- 
science of fifty Englands. Our one England is utterly incapable of 
this superhuman task. And it is the failure in the attempt that is 
the shame and rebuke of England. 

An empire which, like that of Russia, forms in one territory a 
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homogeneous state, alike in religion, race, law, and manners, has a 
raison d’étre, however vast and unwieldy. But an empire which 
consists of fragments geographically incapable of union ; where every 
fact of race, religion, habit, and feeling, makes incorporation and 
fellow-citizenship hopeless even in the most distant future; this 
remains stamped as an aggregate of dependencies and not an empire. 
But an aggregate of dependencies which is for ever disturbed and 
menaced, and for ever awaiting or forestalling attack, which contri- 
butes nothing to the home government in money, or men, or resources 
of any kind, is not a strength but an increasing weakness. It must 
pull down the strongest race that ever trod the earth ; and as it pulls 
them down, it will hurry them from one crime to another. 

What can be done is this. The government of such an empire 
by thirty millions of men in a petty island of the West is impos- 
sible. But it may be garrisoned; it may be occupied; it may 
be held for a few years longer with a hard mechanical pressure, 
securing external order but repressing all true national life; it may 
furnish markets ; the wealth, and energy, and dauntless heart of our 
race may keep up the specious fabric for another generation or two, 
breaking ever now and again into further seas of blood, more con- 
quests, more vengeance, ever sliding down the slope of tyranny, 
cruelty, and panic. But it cannot be for ever. The unwieldy and 
unorganized mass may break into fragments at any day under in- 
ternal convulsion or foreign attack. But till that day comes, it 
may still be held by sheer force of energy, as a source of profit for 
the moment to special classes of Englishmen, corrupting the true 
fibre of the nation, and really paralysing it for every duty in 
Europe and at home. It is impossible to govern this empire, as it 
ought to be governed, for the sake of its members, or so as to 
assist in the true progress of our people; it is possible to defend it 
for a season, at the cost of the subjects who compose it, and at the 
sacrifice of all that is truly great in England. 

England is not herself, whilst she is forced thus to keep anxious 
and suspicious watch across Africa and Asia over her huge and pre- 
carious prize. Our statesmen, our journalists, our preachers come 
bound to every question of policy and morality by the silent 
influence of a half-uttered thought—“ Come what may, the empire 
must be saved.” For this, they close their ears, and harden their 
hearts, when black and brown men are being massacred and de- 
spoiled ; when Cetewayo, and Langabalele are shamefully kept in 
prison, and Theodore and Shere Ali are hunted to death. Asa 
system of slavery prepares the slave-holding caste for any inhumanity 
that may seem to defend it, so an empire of subjects trains up 


the imperial race to every injustice and deadens them to any form 
of selfishness. 
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And if it hardens our politicians, it degrades our Churches. The 
thirst for rule, the greed of the market, and the saving of souls, all 
work in accord together. The Churches approve and bless whilst 
the warriors and the merchants are adding new provinces to the 
empire ; they have delivered the heathen to the secular arm, and 
they hope one day to convert them to the truth. An absolute creed, 
salvation through Christ, of necessity tend to an anti-human work ; 
they forgive the rapacity of the trader; they inflame, instead of 
checking, the rage of war. Christianity in practice, as we know it 
now, for all the Sermon on the Mount, is the religion of aggression, 
domination, combat. It waits upon the pushing trader and the 
lawless conqueror; and with obsequious thanksgiving it blesses his 
enterprise. 

We will not believe that our sound-hearted people can for ever 
continue in this career of evil. There is a national conscience; and 
when it stirs, the most imposing empires totter and break up beneath 
it. To us this empire is the great load upon the future of our country, 
almost upon the future of the world. It can be transformed first 
and shaken off at last by no political party—by nothing but a 
religious movement. What slavery and the slave trade once were 
to our grandfathers here, what a slave industry and a slave society 
were to the Americans of yesterday, that empire is becoming to 
Englishmen to-day. A cry of emancipation, as of a religious duty 
to redress the sufferings of humanity, is rising up here too. Our 
people have no share in this guilt, as they have none in the gain or 
the glory. A small band in a religious sense of duty raised their 
voices against the crime of slavery, and the slave trade and English 
slavery passed away like a nightmare from our dreams. Again 
a small band of religious believers and social reformers swore in the 
sight of men that the slave society should be purged from their 
nation: and slavery and the slave society are a thing of the past. 
The strength of the military empire, the fury of its partisans, have 
nothing to compare with their parallel in the slave system in the 
Southern States. And where is that slave system now ? 

We are no fanatics, no blind abolitionists: we claim to be 
politicians, and even conservative politicians. We have no crude 
project for abandoning the empire to-morrow like a leaky ship, or 
handing it over to confusion or chance, as a prey to new conquerors. 
We will consider all these questions, each in its own field, each pro 
re nata, and with all the data of political science. We do not pre- 
tend that the blind conquests of former ages can be resettled in a 
day, or that we ought to fling off the tremendous responsibilities 
with which ages of history have burdened us. But this we do say : 
the heterogeneous empire must be regarded as a passing responsi- 
bility, and not asa permanent greatness of our country. It must be 
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administered. with an honest desire to avoid all fresh strife, and the 
ground of further oppression. To increase its burdens and its limits 
should be a public crime. To secure peace in it, for peace is its one 
justification, should be the first of public duties. In the meantime 
it must be governed in the sole interest of the countless millions who 
compose it; and not only in their interest, but in their spirit, until 
the time shall arrive when, part by part, it may be developed into 
normal and national life of its own. 

If this cannot be done, if it cannot be begun at once, would that 
this huge crime against mankind could be ended by any means. To 
go on as we do now from one outrage on justice to another, in the 
vague hope that some day we may begin to do our duty, when all 
our subjects are perfectly submissive and all our neighbours are 
perfectly friendly, is indeed mere self-delusion. We can accept 
neither the selfish plea of national glory, nor the specious plea of a 
civilising mission. Nothing that England can gain, nothing that 
the world can gain from this empire, is worth the frightful and in- 
creasing price that we pay for it year by year in guilt, and blood, 
and hatred. We listen with wonder to the alternate cries of indig- 
nation which are raised by our twe great parties in the State: the 
one burning to tear to pieces the Mahometan empire in the East, the 
other breathing war against the aggressive empire of the Czar. 
Would that they could remember how they and their successive 
Governments in turn maintain an empire as truly military in its 
basis as that of Turkey or of Russia; one which gives its subject 
races as little free national life as is given in the Ottoman system, 
which engages in more wars of annexation and conquest than the 
Muscovite monarchy itself. 


II. 


This inheritance of empire, we have said, forms for our England 
of to-day as great a moral peril as ever tasked a great people; yet it 
is but one of the great problems which surround the future of 
civilisation. A moral peril of some different kind hangs over other 
nations too; the lust of dominion, the pride of race, the thirst of 
fame or gain, fill the air with wars and rumours of wars. Within 
our social system there rages the struggle of classes, interests, and 
ambitions ; the passion for wealth, the restlessness of want. The 
future of industry, the cause of education, social justice, the very 
life of the poor, all tremble in the balance in our own country, as in 
other countries: this way or that way will decide the well-being of 
generations to come. 

Are these tremendous issues to be left to themselves or chance ? 
Is it enough to say that the spirit of Progress will work them right 
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in the end? Do self-will and self-love ever restrain themselves by 
an enlightened sense of their own true interest ? Verily we think 
not; and for this reason we are not willing to abandon the greatest 
and the oldest of all human forces—the power of Religion. On 
religion, to-day as of old, there hangs the future of mankind for 
good or for evil. 

But if on religion, on what religion? On the religions which by 
their errors and their failures have brought us to this pass, and now 
stand aside with their eyes fixed on things above, repeating that their 
kingdom is not of this world? We more and more need a religion 
that can deal with this world, which has something to say to the intel- 
lectual and social problems of our age, which can show us how to live 
on earth, not how to prepare for heaven. Can we turn to Chris- 
tianity in its latest phase, struggling to adapt its creed to common 
sense, helpless in presence of our social disorders, and actually stimu- 
lating the passion for war and conquest ? Or shall we turn to 
the Deisms and the Theosophies which are even more devoid of social 
doctrine, more impotent to control our acts, busy with metaphysical 
ingenuities about the nature of the Godhead or the creation of the 
world? Far from it. We need a Religion that is neither Mysticism 
nor Metaphysics, but one that can explain and enforce human duty ; 
which can master men of powerful intellect and commanding 
character ; which can make itself felt on society : purify it, guide it, 
transform it. 

To what can we turn, in our wanderings and our needs, but to the 
ever-present idea of Humanity asa whole ? It recalls us to the sense of 
fellowship and social duty ; it lifts us from our interests in the petty 
group in which we live, to brotherhood with the incalculable host 
which peoples the planet; it takes us from the trivial prize of to-day 
to the cycle of ages that make the past, the present, and the future. 
The multiplicity of human interests in the mass restrains and humbles 
the interest of the unit; the vast sequence of time reminds us how 
we grow ever to a higher state. We set before our hopes the 
civilising and humanising Power, gathering force in each new age, 
and steadily advancing to the good and the true. We watch it 
with our aspirations of to-day back to the wild times of social and 
religious war in Europe, thence back to the turmoil of the Middle 
Ages, back as it emerges out of systematic war, out of the inhumanity 
of the polytheistic ages, out of slavery, out of caste, out of nomadism 
and fetichism and savagery, out of cannibalism, and so back to the 
lowest degradation of the human type. Humanity has sufficed to 
raise herself, by slow and certain stages, from the brutality of the 
bushman to the dignity of Shakespeare and Descartes. Much more 
shall she suffice to free herself from the débris of a feudal and a 
military epoch. 
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And if we speak in condemnation of the official policy of our 
Government, or other Governments, it is not that these things are 
the work of the people or the soldiers of England. The thirty 
millions, whose sons and whose toil in these islands go in the foreign 
wars, are as innocent for the most part as the very Hindoos who are 
slaughtered on the mountains of Asia. And if we speak of the 
rulers who are responsible for these things, we all know that their 
acts spring from no innate spirit of mischief, but from a vicious 
tradition and false situation. 

Thus, acknowledging what evil things are done by men, it is to 
Humanity that we look for their ultimate redress. I have heard it 
asked, How can you look’to a Power, by which or under which such 
things are done? But is the difficulty less under any other faith ? 
Here, as a fact, are wars, butcheries, assassinations, lust, cruelty, 
ambition, greed. Is it easier to think them the deliberate work of 
an omniscient or omnipotent Creator, or to think them the acts of 
imperfect human nature, working out its upward progress to a higher 
life through errors, follies, suffering, guilt? We can claim for the 
Power which we honour no omniscience, no omnipotence, neither 
infinite goodness, nor any kind af perfection. We put far away 
from it any thought of absolute quality at all. We insist that in 
the entire range of human thought and knowledge the relative and 
not the absolute prevails. Our power is no God, no Supreme, no 
incomprehensible; but human as each of us, bound to the same tasks, 
tried by the same weakness, and confined in the same limits. That is 
the very quality which makes it in sympathy many-sided with each 
of us, so close, so intelligible; ever present, full of pathos, and rich 
in comfort. Are we incapable of devoted love to a parent, unless 
we think that parent’ to be a faultless and superhuman being? Do 
we not pour out our gratitude to a great man, though we know him 
to be marked with errors, blemishes, and even vices? Can we never 
love one whom we know to be far from perfect? Can we feel no 
sense of pride in our country if we know that its history has been 
stained by crimes? But Humanity combines to us the affection for 
a parent, our reverence for great men, our love for a companion, our 
patriotism to country, our devotion to our Church, our pride in our 
civilisation, our instinct of common humanity. It combines all 
these, and far more. It is the presentation of all these kinds of 
affection transfigured into a whole vaster than words can tell. 

When we try to make real to our minds the true idea of Humanity, 
we are overwhelmed by the greatness and the glory of the whole. 
Infinite is not a word that we can ever properly use, but the vast- 
ness of the human sum of life transcends the limits of our ordinary 
imagination. Ineffable, all-good, all-wise, are phrases to our minds 
of little meaning or sense; but the majesty and the goodness of 
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our Human Power tax our utmost force of conception. It has been 
said that men will be as little able to venerate a mere group of 
human beings like themselves, as they will be elevated by the appeal 
to it. How poor and insufficient a notion of Humanity is this! In 
the true Humanity the whole extant human race on the planet is a 
passing unit. To the true Humanity the acts of the whole human 
race about us are but the raw material out of which it is shaping 
but one hour of its life. Are men to be puffed up rather than 
humbled by an appeal to a human force? Are they to be confirmed 
in their own selfishness by referring morality to Man? Strange 
inversion of the truth! 

What now keeps the bulk of men moral, just, and benevolent? 
Not the love of God, for the most part; not the fear of Hell. It is 
the standard and opinion of their immediate fellows and class, of the 
society, large or great, in which they feel themselves to act. To 
every thoughtful and social nature the opinion of the immediate 
community he lives in comes with an enormous force, in which self 
is lost and ennobled.. We know what the idea of Sparta was to the 
followers of Lycurgus and the companions of Leonidas ; what Rome 
was to Horatii and Fabii, Decii and Metelli; what the Church 
could become to the mediwval monk, to the Gregorys and the 
Bernards, the Bonifaces and Benedicts; what the Republic was to 
Hoche, Danton, and Condorcet ; how the ideal of a human society 
has bound, whilst it elevated, the strongest races of men. But each 
of these ideal societies was narrow and petty in comparison with the 
society of Man, utterly beneath it in dignity, beauty, and true 
humanity. The love of country is strong within us, even in the 
present age. But England is simply an element in the civilisation 
of the West. The West is a fraction of the entire human race; 
but the entire human race is a mere pulsation in the life of Humanity, 
and as yet an inorganic and uncompleted part. They tell us that 
the human race may be something not short of one thousand millions 
of human beings like each of us. And they tell us now that the 
human race may be traced back in the past, not by centuries or 
thousands of years, nor by twenty thousand nor by fifty thousand, 
but perhaps for hundreds of thousands of years, ever advancing on 
this planet. 

Numbers indeed are but little, even if man may be overwhelmed, 
when he contemplates the immensity of the race of which he is a 
child. It is not the number, it is the steady advance of the human 
race in its secular struggle after progress, it is the growing civilisa- 
tion, the truer humanity, the rising morality, of this great mass of 
life, which are the real source of our reverence. Let us train our 
imagination to look back to the immense series of human efforts, let 
us strengthen the historic sense to understand the roll of human 
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story, not in the petty spirit of anecdote or memoir, but in the broad 
light of a scientific grasp on civilisation in the sum. Let us go back 
to the countless ages past when man was hardly distinguishable from 
the brutes, when he was hardly the foremost of the brutes, excepting 
for the capacity of future greatness, when his very body was 
unsightly, when his habits were bestial, his passions those of a beast 
of prey, his world but a few precarious spots of refuge in the midst 
of a terrible and unfriendly earth. Yet even then he had the 
instinct of social life, the commanding faculty that he could continue 
his existence from one generation to another; his rude cries might 
even then be called a language, and his rude devotion to others might 
even then be called morality. 

We go back in thought to those nameless ages of the Cave-men, 
or the Lake-men, and the Tree-men, to those awful times of struggle 
with the animal world and the physical world. What a future hung 
upon the issue, how terrible was the contest, what heroism upheld 
our naked forefathers, what ages and ages rolled by in this most 
prolonged and appalling of all wars, the greatest, no doubt, ever 
waged by man! We know not if twenty thousand, or fifty thousand, 
or one hundred thousand years passed away in the long agony of the 
contest, in which how often did the future of mankind tremble in the 
scale ! 

Humanity prevailed. It began to train the brutes and associate 
them in its life ; it began to shape and fashion this earth into useful- 
ness and beauty ; it began to secure its own existence; it began to 
form societies; it began to practise the arts of life. Through what 
vast efforts did it pass, by what indomitable courage and tenacity did 
it rise from the primitive and utterly spontaneous stage to the ruder 
stone age, and so to the later stone age, and thence to the age of 
metal, the bronze age, and the iron age; from the hunting stage to the 
fishing stage, and thence at last, when the animals were fully developed, 
to the nomad-pastoral age, and then to the grand step of all, the stage 
of sedentary agricultural labour! Man changed the natures, the very 
forms, of the animals-he took to himself; he transmuted the minerals 
and transformed the surface of the earth. He built up language 
step by step, invented the simple arts and implements, founded the 
institutions of civilised society, clothing, and marriage, and social 
commemorations, the care of the young, the respect for the old, 
government, chieftainship, towns. Thence he passed on to form 
cities, communities, nations. He began science, art, commerce, 
worship, education, patriotism, morality, until he rose to the great 
basis of the civilisation on which we live in these later days. 

We trace man’s progress onwards in a growth perpetually ascend- 
ing from the complex organization of society in the great theocracies 
of the Nile, the Euphrates, and the Ganges; thence to the science, 
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art, freedom, and myriad-sided life of Greece, to the universal 
political genius of Rome, to the pathetic beginnings of Christianity, 
and so to the fulness of the Church, and all the new moral inspira- 
tion of chivalry and Catholicism ; and at last from out of this, to the 
multiplicity of modern industrial life and the promises of the age we 
live in, with its sure and visible advent of a future of Peace and 
Industry, of common brotherhood, and humane feeling. 

When, with the breadth of view befitting the story of mankind, 
we review the great panorama of human progress, we make bold to 
say that no other conception of our intellect has ever approached the 
conception of Humanity, in the qualities of reality, immensity, and 
dignity. There have been conceptions of philosophers and theolo- 
gians of greater immensity and higher sublimity. But from the 
very fact that they transcend all human conditions and data, they 
cease to be real ; and they end in being self-contradictory, chimerical, 
at last repulsive. The majesty of Humanity on the contrary grows 
ever more real as it grows in immensity and dignity. It is as vast 
and as sublime a truth as can be contained by any sane and com- 
pletely trained understanding. Away from us, then, the miserable 
doubts of those who from some narrow circle of personal experience 
would deny the greatness and the goodness of Humanity ; who, with 
a cynicism that ever mates with pettiness, declare that as they look 
around they see nothing but an ignoble and unworthy race. From 
the unhappy picture that may present itself to any morbid eye, let 
us turn to the procession of the ages, and the story of Man’s whole 
career upwards in the path of Life and Duty. And if we come ever 
to doubt of the reality of progress, let us compare the half-brutal 
Cave-men with the rude men of the stone age, or the bone age, or the 
bronze age ; let us compare the savage as he was found by Captain 
Cook with the Egyptians of the time of Moses, and the Indians of 
the time of Manu. Let us compare the reign of caste with Hellenic 
life and thought ; let us compare the morality of Cato with the 
morality of St. Bernard, all the imperfection and the narrowness of 
the ancient world with the fulness of the modern world. Compare 
the hopes of the human race that sustain us to-day with those which 
were possible to men, say, one thousand years after the Christian era, 
or again at the opening of the Christian era, or again one thousand 
years before that time, to the contemporaries of Lycurgus or Solomon. 

But Humanity is no mere arithmetical number of human lives; no 
catalogue of events in the roll of history. Humanity is an organic 
whole. Science in these latter days has at last revealed to us that 
the history of man moves on, as the physical world moves on, by /av. 
The science of society has arisen, and has shown us a regular growth 
and organic unity about the human evolution. It has shown us 
even more. It has shown us that this human whole is an organism 
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itself; it has a life of its own ; it has functions, organs, vital processes. 
Its organization is structural; one of development. It is in fact the 
most perfect and real of all organisms ; for its organization is far the 
most complex and the most permanent. This is no mere idea of 
Auguste Comte, though the conception has attained new meaning 
in his hands. It is the grandest achievement of modern thought ; 
it has passed into the scientific truth of this age. 

And this Humanity being itself an organism, having a life of its 
own, its own organic processes and organs, assimilates from out the 
mass of human lives and mundane facts, those lives and those facts 
which contribute to its own great life, which constitute its true 
structure and activity. Thus Humanity is far from being all men, 
it is not even all men that ever have been. It isa being of special 
and unique nature, an organism of which we know no second example. 
For it is the organic union of all those countless human lives and 
deeds, which over myriads of years have had a share in the regular 
evolution of the human race. 

The idea is at present unfamiliar, and some may find it difficult. 
But what great generalisation of science is not difficult? And this is 
the latest generalisation of the least developed of the sciences. Are 
not all great philosophic and religious conceptions unfamiliar and 
difficult at the outset? Was not the conception of an Almighty 
Creator puzzling to the votaries of Venus or Juno? Is the Atha- 
nasian Creed a doctrine altogether easy to the untutored mind? Is 
the doctrine of Grace, of the Nirvana, of the Transmigration, or of 
Mussulman Fatalism an obvious idea? Was the difficulty of a con- 
ception ever a permanent bar to any religious propaganda? And 
will difficulty be long an objection to the conception of Humanity 
when this rests on a demonstrated truth of accepted science ? 

Happily, we need not wait till this great conception of science is 
sufficiently popular and accepted. Whether men look upon the 
consensus of human lives as a real organism, or whether they look 
upon it merely as consolidated influence of society, they can never- 
theless recognise that influence as the central point to which each 
human life converges, so soon as they can see any co-ordination and 
regularity in the movement at all. We do not wait for full co-opera- 
tion and the sense of community till those we work with can look 
on Humanity precisely as we do. We are never cut off from fellow- 
ship with the earnest men about us; we cannot be reduced to the 
limits of a sect. How many thousands are there who never heard of 
what we mean by Humanity! How many thousands who hesitate 
to accept it, and yet whose lives are inspired by this great idea, and 
whose efforts are consciously directed in the same spirit! 

These are our brothers and our sisters in faith. And having with 


us all these clear heads and bold hearts, we feel that we are touching 
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already the future of the world, and are already sharers in a great 
community. The political and social faith we anticipate, is nothing 
but the organic form of the noblest hopes around us. The science 
we trust to behold is the science of the scientific world, informed by 
a religious and social purpose. The religion we believe to be at 
hand is the religion that is practised to-day by all honest men, what- 
ever their professions and their creeds. Therefore we do not stand 
alone ; we are not few; nor do we work and hope in vain. In spirit 
if not in words we are in communion with an immense and ever- 
growing host of fellow-believers and fellow-workers. 

It is for this reason that a Human Faith is so real, so many-sided, 
so full of rest and hope. Nihil humanum a nobis alienum. Every 
good thing in man and in society is invested for us with a solemn 
meaning, and finds its place in the same great purpose. In a faith 
that is simply a transfigured form of human science there can be no 
scepticism, no uneasy dreams, no great Perhaps. It is impossible for 
an instant to doubt if Humanity be a fact after all, if it have not 
forsaken us, or ceased to affect us. Whatever else is, Humanity is ; 
civilisation is a fact of which no man can doubt; nor can any man 
even in imagination shake himself free of the human race, its past, 
and its vast consolidated force. Soto turn the most solemn of all 
our thoughts towards this force is to have as basis of our life what 
is as real as solid rock—to have what sceptics and pietists believe 
alike. 

And it is ever present. The simplest action of our daily life 
recalls it to our minds. Every word that we utter in language is 
the invention of that same power. Every act that we do, if it be 
but to read a newspaper or to send a letter to a friend, recalls to us 
a vast assemblage of human forces co-operating in harmony together, 
using the thoughts and the labours of countless generations. Nothing 
in human thought is so real as the human co-operation and the 
human tradition on which our life each instant is dependent. There 
are men, let us say it in all respect, of spirit so religious that in their 
uprising and their sitting down, in their daily walk and in their 
daily meal, they can see around them the finger of God. It may be, 
and there may be men who feel it; but they are not of this world, 
and they are waiting a summons to leave it. But it is impossible 
for any sane man for an instant to dispute that he is surrounded by 
the hand of Man. 

And thus, even if the ordering of human life were the work of an 
Almighty Ruler (an hypothesis which we deny just as little as we 
assert), there can still be no doubt of the reality of the human provi- 
dence, which is to each of us the visible and immediate agent in the 
work. And even if our intellects could carry us to a Creation of the 
inorganic Universe as well as of this world of Life (an hypothesis 
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which we think it even more absurd to argue against than to argue 
for) still, notwithstanding, our true affection and real gratitude would 
be due to the immediate human goodness which we see and know, the 
presence of which we never can doubt. 

A human faith is not for any part of life, for a special hour of the 
day, for a corner of our hearts. It is life; every instant of our life 
demands it ; every attribute of brain, or heart, or character. There 
is not a manifestation of human faculty which has not its place and 
its due religious use; for all are human, and humanity can sanctify 
everything in man. Our conception of religion is not an ecstasy, a 
high-strung moment of the spirit, something to which the delight of 
life and nature are alien. It requires the manifestation of every 
healthy feeling, of every activity, of every thought of man. Religion 
is no occasional mysticism; it is human life in the midst of men— 
lived in the true way to the right end; and the true way and the 
right end are human, like the life itself, and are revealed to us by 
human science. Religion thus is neither prayer, nor meditation, nor 
thanksgiving. Religion is the health of a good man’s spirit, the 
normal activity of a true life: not without prayer, not without medi- 
tation, not without thanksgiving (with all the outpouring of heart, 
with all the contrition of soul, it may be, that ever watered the stony 
floor of a hermit’s cell), but with far more than this—with everything 
that can make man noble, beautiful, happy, wise. 

We can conceive that religion may be as joyous and glorious with 
Art as were the festivals of Olympia or Delos in the dawn of Hellenic 
freedom; but it must be pure and tender and energetic, true and 
world-wide, no less than beautiful and spontaneous. We can con- 
ceive that religion may be as ecstatic and as meditative as that of 
a-Kempis and Milton, provided it were practical, and human, and 
calmly balanced as well. We can imagine religion as strong as that 
of Cromwell, as ideal as that of Dante, as passionate as that of David, 
as profound as that of Descartes, but it must be true to fact, true to 
human nature, open and intelligible to all mankind, coextensive with 
the entire range of human life. 

Does any man think that all this may be done by the spontaneous 
growth of man without any systematic effort or definite institution ; 
that enlightenment, not religion, is all we need? Why are we to 
deprive ourselves of the most powerful force that has ever knit societies 
of men together? Why are we to starve the deepest emotions of the 
heart because they have often been called out with so little wisdom ? 
We may be certain that if we do not appeal to them, they will find 
some unrecognised object. If men cannot have religion they will 
have superstition—cruel, foul, and unmanly ; if not the superstition 
of deities, the superstition of a half-crazy materialism or a puerile 
mysticism. Men who have no religious conception of the World 
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and of Man, of the relation between them, and of human Duty as its 
result, will frame one, each of us for himself, under the prompting 
of passion or caprice. Religion means Belief, Worship, Discipline. 
Each of these three represent instincts in human nature which will 
be satisfied. And if they are not satisfied in a systematic, noble, and 
scientific way, they will find satisfaction in a fortuitous, base, and 
ignorant way. 

Where are we to find such an assemblage of qualities but in a 
human and practical religion? For this it is that to a human faith 
pre-eminently belong the qualities of rest and of completeness. It 
inspires our life in its every mood, it appeals to every faculty, it 
satisfies every healthy craving. We need no spasm of feeling, no 
zealotry or extravagance, no sectarian and exclusive life, nothing 
unearthly, nothing superhuman. Our simplest daily life may be an 
act of worship, a manifestation of religion. Our humblest action 
may be glorified into some service to humanity, our lives may be an 
end and a heaven in themselves. He that lives an honest life is 
doing all that man can do. He needs neither reward nor compensa- 
tion, nor hope beyond it and outside of it. Whilst he works here he 
is surrounded by the influence of the mighty race of which he comes, 
and by the silent dead whose work he inherits and hands on. His 
fellow-workers and brothers in faith are all men and all women who 
honestly combine in this manifold task. Death does not take him to 
another world. It gathers him into the roll of that undying host 


‘who shall continue the task for ages and ages. 


FrEeDERIC HARRISON. 
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AFGHANISTAN and Central Europe still keep English observers in 
the state of tension which is becoming normal with us, and which 
is inseparable from the fact of our living in an armed period. In 
Afghanistan the condition of things remains substantially unaltered ; 
it remains, in other words, profoundly disquieting, obscure, and 
insoluble. We are in the dark as to the plans of the government 
for extricating us from a deplorable and cruel scrape. It is even 
believed that the government have no plans, though the assembling 
of Parliament will make it difficult for them to veil their helpless- 
ness by silence. Mr. Bright spoke of the embarrassment with which 
the authors of these wars are likely to appear before the tribunal 
of the Most High. Meanwhile, the perversity of their military policy 
has been exposed in this world with a rapidity that is not common in 
the history of great state transgressors. The nation, too, is slowly 
taking to heart, for this occasion, the great lesson that Policy may 
often be better and surer than Force. That is the reason why it 
refuses to be frightened into the perpetration of some destructive 
military folly, by the sight of the condition of Central and Eastern 
Europe. The new Army Bill introduced in Germany has sent another 
shock through Europe. It causes no alarm for the peace of the 
moment, for its operation is prospective, but it awakens men with new 
poignancy to a consciousness of the terrible future that lies before 
the continental nations. It is sufficiently serious that a heavy imme- 
diate outlay should be proposed (upwards of a million and a quarter 
sterling) ; that there should be an annual increase in expenditure of 
something less than a million; that the army on a war-footing is 
augmented by eighty or ninety thousand men; and that families 
should be distressed and burdened by the withdrawal from business 
for purposes of training for a month in each year of a class of men, 
amounting to thirty or forty thousand, who have hitherto been 
exempt from this obligation. Still more serious is the reason openly 
given for all this, that France and Russia are each of them a standing 
menace to Germany. 

It is an obvious error, of which shrewd men should not be 
guilty, to believe that England, whether we think of Liberals or 
Conservatives, is blind to these monstrous armaments of Europe, or 
to the dangerous animosities and clashing interests which are 
at the bottom of them. What we seek in our government is 
that it should keep an intensely vigilant outlook; that it should 
distinctly abstain from constituting itself in any terms the single 
European policeman ; that it should not be in any rash hurry to see 
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peril to England, apart from Europe, where no peril is reasonably to 
be anticipated by men with cool heads ; and that it should not com- 
mit us to any such task as keeping Russia out of the West, or pulling 
chestnuts out of the fire for Austria in the East. 

It is easy to foresee several combinations which would cause, 
whether rightly or not, intense and dangerous discomfort to England. 
What we urge is that it is impossible to foresee what particular com- 
bination is most likely to happen, and that it is not providence, but 
utter improvidence, to suffer our whole attention to be absorbed by 
one possible source of danger, namely, Russia. There was a creature 
with one eye, which grazed by the shore; it always kept its eye upon 
the land, whence it expected a foe; and lo, it was devoured by a 
monster that came up from the sea. The policy of a country in our 
situation, as it is that of France, is to have our hands as free as we pos- 
sibly can ; free of alliances, free of enmities ; so that we may turn to 
right or left, as might suit us best when the time comes. But 
unfortunately we are not free in this advantageous way. The mation 
has allowed itself to be drawn into a fixed idea, and a state of ill-will 
in one direction, which blinds it—or a large portion of its citizens— 
to the possibilities of peril elsewhere, and not only that, but weakens 
us for dealing freely in contingencies which are hardly impossible. 
It is hardly impossible that France may one day make arrangements 
as to Belgium which would greatly exasperate England. Some of 
those who do their best to excite feeling against Russia, are very 
uneasy in their minds about the possible designs of Germany upon 
Holland. Or Germany may trouble the independence of Denmark. 
The map of Western Europe is pretty certain to be considerably 
altered within the next generation. What reason have we for be- 
lieving that none of these alterations will be gravely disadvantageous 
to us, or for believing that all the Powers will respect our suscepti- 
bilities, save Russia? Russia is certainly no better than more 
civilised Powers, but there are no grounds for thinking her much 
worse in the way of aggression and annexation than the two Powers 
whose union has been declared as promising good things for the 
world as the foundation of Christianity. The more strained, explo- 
sive, and perilous, then, the state of Europe, the better reason 
is there why Great Britain should keep her powder dry, and why 
her statesmen should follow silent, watchful, and cautious ways. 

Vain attempts are constantly being made to turn the alarming 
state of Europe into capital for one of the two national parties. The 
old device of frightening dull people by an ugly phantom of extra- 
vagance and violence labelled ‘ Radicalism’ is diligently resorted to, 
and the nation is warned against a group of men who, if they had 
the chance, would dismember the Empire, would hand over India to 
Russia, and so forth. Sir William Harcourt’s visit to Birmingham, 
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supposed to be the home and centre of violent politics, ought to 
show what moonshine this kind of talk really is. Sir William 
Harcourt is almost as good a representative of the official Liberal as 
Lord Hartington himself, and yet he has not been afraid to make a 
cordial and manly advance towards the left wing of his party. In 
other words, the shrewd and able men, who know as well as any- 
body the value of a character for moderation in a certain portion of 
their army, are not afraid to identify themselves with the politician 
who is so foolishly turned into a bugbear by speakers and writers 
of the excited school. It is plain, in spite of the querulous appre- 
hensions of the Edinburgh Review, that a sound instinct draws all 
sections of Liberalism into a hearty accord. The perils into which 
the incompetency of such men as Lord Salisbury to handle their 
own policy, is bringing the future of the country, have stirred up a 
thoroughly national feeling, and the men who care most for further 
questions are well contented, and well they may be, with the pros- 
pect of a parliament and a government which would take up Land 
Reform (especially in Ireland), and Reform in Local Government 
both in Ireland and Great Britain, as the domestic side of a policy 
which should have for its great object the restoration of a sober and 
sensible policy abroad, the close of annexation, and the firm suppres- 
sion of the spirit of militarismus. 

If we are really before all things to regard ourselves as citizens 
of an Empire, it is high time that we should watch events on its dis- 
tant frontiers with something of the same vigilance that we use in 
our domestic concerns. And we should use this vigilance as keenly 
in respect of our own officers and agents, as we are exhorted to do 
in respect of external enemies. Our responsibilities do not end with 
the destruction of blameless nations and the suppression of inde- 
pendent governments. Even those who hold inits extreme and most 
cynical form, the doctrine that the convenience of England is inde- 
pendent of right and wrong—as if right and wrong were anything 
else but words measuring the highest ultimate convenience of things— 
may agree that national self-respect demands a decent conformity to 
law-abidingness and morality, in matters where even the men most 
greedy of alarms cannot find a pretext for fear. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley has hitherto been not only a successful 
soldier in such affairs as have been entrusted to him, but he has 
been a sensible administrator. No sooner is he brought into contact 
with the atmosphere of a people stubbornly bent on independence, 
than the bad military instinct wakens up in him; he loses his head ; 
and in a public meeting of men, who more than most men need to 
have the temper of patience and law-abidingness strengthened in 
them, and not weakened either by precept or example, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley is not ashamed to pour out such talk as follows. He had 
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been, we should say, to visit the defeated chief of the Basutos in 
prison : 


‘‘One question I addressed to him—why he, a miserable Caffre, living in a 
cave, should presume to fight the British nation ; and the reply was that he had 
been advised to fight it out by white men living in this territory. I know 
myself the names of these men (excitement); when I say men, there is one, a 
devil, a fiend in human form—that man’s name is known to me, he is a Boer. 
The Boers have their faults, but they have their good parts also, and I am sure 
if they knew what I know they would demand every drop of that man’s blood. 
He lives at Kruger’s Post. J tell him he had better clear out, for if I can lay my 
Singers on him he shall be intimately associated with the hangman before I have done 
with him.” 


This devil, this fiend in human form, and so forth, is a Boer who 
is said to have been engaged in correspondence with the native 
enemy. The exact degree of criminality of the offence under the 
circumstances we do not presume to judge; but it is, we suppose, 
cognisable by properly constituted authorities. Have we, ther, not 
only suppressed self-government among the Boers, but at the same 
time suppressed judges, juries, laws, procedure, evidence, down to 
the bare idea of legality, and handed over the whole population 
fast-bound and defenceless to Sir Garnet Wolseley and his hangman ? 
We can well believe that there was, as the newspaper reporter tells 
us, “sensation” at this outburst. Even colonists, with all their 
lawless and high-handed ways towards natives, might well be amazed 
at the sight of the hero of Coomassie raging against this wretched 
Boer, as the hero of Austerlitz raged against Palm, the German 
bookseller. The Miles furibundus will never make a good comedy 
to English tastes. The end of it will be that some promising young 
general, not seeing that high military antics do not suit his public, 
will find himself cashiered one of these days. 

Meanwhile, it is much to be wished that the Generals should be 
peremptorily instructed not to speak in the name of the people of 
England. It seemed at one time as if General Roberts had taken 
upon himself to annex Afghanistan. And now General Wolseley 
is more certain of the feeling of England about the Transvaal than 
the editor of the Times himself, who happens to take an exactly 
opposite view from Sir Garnet Wolseley. The following extract is 
from the speech from which we have already quoted :— 


‘Tam told that these men are urged to keep on agitating in this way, for a 
change of Government in England may give them again the old order of things.. 
Nothing can show greater ignorance of English politics than such an idea; I 
tell you there is no Government—Whig or Tory, Liberal, Conservative, or 
Radical—who would dare, under any circumstances, to give back this country. 
They would not dare, because the English people would not allow them. To 
give back this country, what would it mean? To give it back to external 
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danger, to the danger of attack by hostile tribes on its frontier, and who, if the 
English Government were removed for one day, would make themselves felt 
the next. Not an official of Government paid for months; it would mean 
national bankruptcy. No taxes being paid, the same thing recurring again 
which existed before, would mean danger without, anarchy and civil war within, 
every possible misery; the strangulation of trade, and the destruction of pro- 
perty. Under no circumstances whatever can Britain give back this country. 
Facts are stubborn things. It is a fact that we are here»and it is an undoubted 
fact that the English Government remains, and will remain here.” 


Now the Times is not a final authority about many things or anything, 
but its conductors have better means than a soldier many thousands of 
miles away can have of knowing how the wind blows, and they had 
inserted a leading article a few days before the report of Sir Garnet’s 
speech, to the effect that England was not prepared to hold on to the 
Transvaal in the face of the exasperation and discontent of the popu- 
lation. Facts are stubborn things, no doubt, as Sir Garnet says; and 
it is a fact that we have before now, in that very land, retired from 
a couhtry where the government were wise enough to perceive the 
unwisdom of remaining. Somebody wrote to the papers, referring 
to the Orange Free State as parallel to the case of the Transvaal. 
Now, says the writer, we should give much to have it back again. 
This produced a letter from Mr. Courtney, and from which we quote 
an excellent passage :— 


‘The Colonial Minister who, looking at the map and seeing how the Orange 
Free State lies between us and barbarism, desires to have it back again, would 
deserve to be chased from his office. We gave up the Free State, and its Boers 
afterwards fell into great troubles. Their troubles were so many and so heavy 
that they wanted to come back; they passed a resolution in their Raad in favour 
of returning. But strong counsels then prevailed at the Colonial Office. We 
were not afraid of the contagion of disorder; we were incredulous as to the 
destruction of the Boers; and we utterly disbelieved in a great native wave 
sweeping us out of South Africa. What happened? The Boers of the Free 
State overcame their troubles. They made war and made peace; and for many 
years have been weaving a prosperous and civilized community, which may at 
some future day be united in a Federation with our own settlements. Mean- 
while, though perfectly friendly to us, they are so little inclined for annexation 
that their Raad has passed a resolution by 2 to 1 urging the English to restore 
the independence of the Transvaal. Truly the case of the Orange Free State is 
parallel. It says as plainly as history can speak—Let the Transvaal alone; the 
Boers will live down their troubles, and will multiply, and will develop and 
elevate their civilization, as the civilization of pioneer States—be they Anglo- 
Saxon or Dutch—is developed and elevated ; and the Transyaal will become as 
the Orange Free State, and both may hereafter be component parts of the Fede- 
ration you would foolishly anticipate by violence.” 


Mr. Froude, whose political doctrine in general is diametrically 


opposite to that of Mr. Courtney, has this month delivered two 
lectures at Edinburgh on South Africa. Mr. Froude is intimately 
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acquainted with the circumstances of the country, and he has been 
practically concerned in its affairs. He is on principle the partisan 
of authority and strong government, and he is wholly without faith 
in the modern gospel of salvation by liberty. And what does Mr. 
Froude say? “If the danger to the Transvaal was as real and as 
new as Lord Carnarvon was led to believe, the Boers in a few months 
would have appealed to him for assistance, and he could have made 
his own terms. They could not then have said that they were 
annexed against their will. They could not then have said, as they 
say now, that they did not want any of our help, and that they could 
have successfully defended themselves.” Instead of that, what has 
happened ? 


‘*The seizure of the Transvaal dragged us into war with the Zulus, with 
Secocoeni, with Bechuanas, Korannas, Griquas—naked barbarians, but 
barbarians with guns with which we had ourselves provided them. Sir Bartle 
Frere, who went out on a mission of peace, rushed at once into war with the 
Kafirs. The whole interior of South Africa during the last two years has 
been a scene of blood and frenzy. Thousands of natives have been killed, entire 
villages have been destroyed. The Dutch, who had half forgotten their wrongs, 
now hate the name of England worse than they ever hated it. A feeling has 
risen between the white and black races which makes the jury trials on the 
frontiers a mockery. All Kafir land has been converted into British territory ; 
but we know not who is to govern it. No revenue can be raised in the Trans- 
vaal. Natal and the Diamond Fields are loaded with debt; we ourselves are 
waiting humbly to learn from the Chancellor of the Exchequer how much we 
are to pay for the honour of having murdered twelve thousand of the defenders 
of Zululand.” 


The last word of Mr. Froude’s lectures is this :—‘‘The Transvaal, 
in spite of prejudices about the British flag, I still hope that we shall 
restore to its lawful owners.” * 

In the last book of travel published on South Africa? the writer, 
whose narrative is a very real and simple picture, and whose contact 
with the Boers did not infect him with prejudices against them, and 
did not efface his sense of justice, says :—‘‘ The whole Dutch popu- 
lation are not only resolved to render no assistance to their invaders, 
but are inclined to throw every impediment possible in their way, 
even if it is personally detrimental to them todoso. Many and 
many discussions have I heard on the subject, but I never yet heard 
of any tangible benefit which could possibly result to ws—I mean 
the British nation, from our unjust act.” 

There can be no reason why the withdrawal of our agents from the 
South African Republic should be made a party question. Nobody of 
either party ought to harbour such a superstition about the flag—as 


(1) Two Lectures on South Africa. By S.A. Froude. Longmans. 1880. 


(2) Eight Months in an Ox-Waggon ; Reminiscences of Boer-Life. By E. F. Sandeman. 
Griffith and Farran. 
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foolish as that of the Count de Chambord about his flag—that it could 
prevent us from leaving a small community of farmers to resume 
their lawful rights of self-government, now that the people at home 
have found out that the violent suppression of their rights has landed 
us in a great deal of trouble, has cost us a great deal of money, has 
left a stubborn and disaffected population on our hands, and has 
absolutely done nothing to further any political advantage whatever 
either to Boers, natives, or ourselves. 


The recent change of Ministry in France is believed not to indicate 
any great change of principle or of policy. One newspaper says of 
the event, ‘“C’est toujouts M. Waddington qui gouverne, a cette 
différence, que M. Waddington s’appelle aujourd’hui Freycinet.” The 
Freycinet Ministry may be more progressive than it looks. There 
is nothing about the amnesty in the programme presented to the 
Chamber and Senate, but it is well known that M. Freycinet was 
disposed to bring this irrepressible question to anend. M. Grévy, 
however, although a firm Republican and an honest man, is a timid 
politician, and he lives now in a sphere of salons and diplomatists 
where there is a considerable dread of the amnesty. There is no 
doubt that the President of the Republic committed the regrettable 
error of interfering with the ministerial programme so far as to 
cause all allusion to the amnesty to be expunged, and in committing 
this unconstitutional act he has seriously weakened his new Ministry. 
For the amnesty question is not to be shelved. It is a rock upon 
which various Cabinets may yet make shipwreck. Those who desire 
to appreciate its importance must understand that in all the great 
towns of France, as well as in many rural districts, a majority of 
electors have come to the conclusion that the men of the Commune 
have from first to last been treated by their opponents with cruel 
severity, and that something worse than injustice is committed in 
continuing to pursue them at this date with imprisonment and exile. 
There is no approval of the insurrection and no desire to exalt its 
leaders, but there is a feeling that the disastrous episode should now 
be forgotten, and that the punishment has been excessive. As a 
matter of policy, apart from principle, a sagacious government would 
close this question. There is little doubt that, in case of a restora- 
tion of monarchy or empire, an amnesty of offences committed in the 
civil war of ’71 would be proclaimed ; and, indeed, Bonapartist jour- 
nalists have already held out such an act of clemency as a bid for 
democratic support, alleging that it is only the strong ruler who 
can afford to exercise the prerogative of mercy. 

It isa mistake to represent the Extreme Left as entirely hostile 
to the new Ministry. The acclamation with which the new Minister 
of War’s first speech was received by this group, as well as by all 
the other groups of the Left, proves that its members are quite 
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ready to support a Ministry that will legislate in accordance with 
popular views. The new Cabinet has certainly done its best by a 
colourless programme to alienate that section which has the con- 
fidence of the democracy of France. The weakness of the ministerial 
programme is at once seen by comparing it with the programme 
agreed to by the united bureau of the Left for the benefit of the 
Waddington Ministry. That programme embraced (1) the right of 
public meeting ; (2) the right of association, which is now only en- 
joyed by the Roman Catholics as a religious community; (3) the 
repeal of imperial laws against the press; (4) compulsory gratuitous 
lay education ; (5) reduction of military service to three years, and 
suppression of the volontariat system of evading service; (6) the 
reduction of certain oppressive imposts. 

This programme is considered a moderate one, and moderation was 
necessary in order to secure the support of the Left Centre. There 
is not a word about the amnesty in it. Yet the Freycinet pro- 
gramme is far behind this minimum demand. M. Lepére’s proposed 
law upon public meetings is an affront to intelligent politicians; it 
would be scouted as tyrannical even by a Tory peer in England. 
Here are some of its-provisions. To begin with, periodical meet- 
ings are prohibited. This means that meetings are to be con- 
fined to the single occasion ; they may not be fixed for, or adjourned 
to, certain dates. If people meet to discuss a question on one 
Thursday, they cannot say that they will continue the discussion 
upon the following Thursday. Article 8 of the new law declares 
that every meeting is to have its bureau appointed. This is com- 
monly done at French public meetings. An English meeting is 
content with a chairman, but a French meeting appoints a bureau, 
consisting of a chairman, vice-chairmen, secretaries. The bureau 
is then made responsible for all infractions of the law committed by 
any speaker during the meeting. Therefore, if a speaker, although 
he may be unknown to the bureau, makes a remark which is 
contrary to public law, “the bureau is to be punished.” The chair- 
man, vice-chairmen, assessors, and secretaries may be marched off to 
prison for a period of not less than fifteen days, or for more than two 
months, and subjected to a fine of from 100 to 500 francs. The 
absurd part of the arrangement is that apparently the speaker who 
transgresses the law, escapes with impunity. Article 9 provides that, 
besides the responsibility of the bureau as a check to irregularity, a 
commissary of police is always to be present ; and if this functionary 
judges that the meeting has become too excited, or if any question 
is discussed other than that entered upon the official declaration, he 
may dissolve the meeting. Lest these safeguards should be insuffi- 
cient, plenary power is conferred on the prefects of police, as well as 
on all prefects, sub-prefects, and mayors, to suspend public meetings 
altogether, ‘en cas de troubles imminents,” a phrase which is liable 
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to a very elastic official interpretation. It is very easy, and saves 
much troublesome consideration of the real position of public affairs, 
to denounce the Extreme Left as impracticable and factious, but how 
is it possible for a genuine Republican to support a measure of this 
sort? And the Freycinet Ministry gives no satisfaction upon any 
of the other stipulations of the United Left programme, which have 
been detailed above. M. Jules Ferry’s Bill on Primary Instruction 
omits the /aigue condition, and must in consequence be the cause of 
much contention. 

The Cabinet will nevertheless receive general support from a 
majority of the Left deputies, chiefly drawn from the Left, the 
Republican Union, and thie Left Centre. The number of groups 
formed out of the entire Left is rather confusing to most of us, and 
it may not be amiss to describe their numbers and character. There 
are in all four groups. 

1. The Left Centre.—27 members. This is the Dufaure, Wadding- 
ton, Léon Say group. Its politics may be described as of Orleanist 
proclivity and reluctant Republicanism. 

2. The Left.—160 members. Principle, Moderate Liberalism, 
and hitherto Ministerial. ‘ 

3. The Republican Union.—130 members. This was Gambetta’s 
group. It is decidedly Republican, and is progressist in principle ; 
frequently votes with the Extreme Left. sy 

4. The Extreme Left.—38 members. Radical in principle. Louis 
Blanc is the most influential member. Clemenceau, Lockroy, and 
Naquet also belong to the group. 

Fifteen deputies are inscribed to both the Republican Union and 
the Extreme Left, and there are some dozen deputies who belong to 
no group.’ 

There is a movement now on foot to effect a junction of the Left 
and the Republican Union. It is hoped by this means a steady 
working majority may be obtained for the new Ministry; but the 
project is unlikely to succeed. It is quite certain that a junction of 
the Union with the Left would lead to a considerable secession of 
Union members to the Extreme Left; while on the other hand such 
a movement would assuredly tend to alienate the Left Centre from 
Republican politics. But whether there is a junction of groups or 
not, the Freycinet Ministry is sure of sufficient support for the pre- 
sent. That Ministry seems to be the best available combination 
that can now be obtained. 

The cry for Gambetta is useless. It is one which is not generally 
raised by those who are most friendly either to the Republic or to 
Gambetta himself. His popularity is as firm as ever. A great deal 

(1) The Right consists in all of some 150 members, of whom 80 are Bonapartist, 


and the remainder Legitimist and Orleanist. In the entire Chamber there are 530 
deputies. 
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has been made out of the reduced vote he received for the Presidency. 
It is perfectly well known by most Paris politicians that Gambetta’s 
reduced vote was owing to an accident. It has always been cus- 
tomary to nominate the President at the second sitting. On this 
occasion, merely on the ground of convenience to the Chamber 
collected, and without any consideration of the moral effect that a 
diminished vote might produce, he was nominated at the first 
sitting. A number of Deputies were in consequence absent, who 
would have voted in his favour had they known that the election 
was to take place. The proof of this statement lies in the fact that 
the Vice-Presidents, who were also elected at the first instead of 
the second sitting, received a similar reduction of votes, and it 
cannot be pretended that any “ great hatred” had sprung up against 
the Vice-Presidents. 

The only real opposition made to Gambetta on the Left was that 
of M. Clemenceau, and his avowed motive is to see Gambetta at 
the head of a Ministry; but Clemenceau could only secure five or 
six members of the Extreme Left to join in his demonstration. The 
reasons that he gives for this movement in his new paper, La Justice, 
are hardly satisfactory to the friends of Gambetta. It is perfectly 
well known in French political circles that although Gambetta and 
Grévy are upon friendly terms, they are not sufficiently agreed 
upon many questions to render it desirable that Gambetta should 
become Grévy’s minister. Especially as Grévy decides to exercise 
his influence on the Cabinet, if this were to take place, it is not 
likely that they would work well together for very long. A 
rupture might take place, and a rupture certainly would not be a 
favourable incident for the Republic. Gambetta acted with his 
usual prudence in assuming his present post. He cannot do better 
than remain there until wanted for a more important crisis, There 
is plenty of ability in the Chamber—it is not the advertisement of 
ability which creates it—and material for the construction of two or 
three more Left Cabinets, supposing M. Freycinet cannot command 
sufficient support; and in twenty months the present Chamber dis- 
solves, when another will be elected better able to inspire a minis- 
terial programme. As was said at the commencement of these 
remarks on the French situation, the Freycinet Ministry may be 
more progressive than it looks, and upon one question it has certainly 
shown a vigour that was wanting in its predecessor. It has inaugu- 
rated a purification of the personnel of the various Government depart- 
ments—that is to say, Government officers will no longer use their 
official authority as electoral agents against the Government which 
they are engaged to administer and defend. This measure will be 
regarded by the Democratic party—incontestably the strongest in 
France—as compensating to some extent for a feeble programme. 

January 26th, 1880. 





